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National Hardwood Lumber Association in Annual 


Address of the President 


One reason that induced the executive com- 
mittee to decide on Louisville for our twenty- 
eighth annual meeting was to compliment that 
large body of our membership who reside in 
the territory of which Louisville is the ap- 
proximate center. The center of hardwood 

production is steadily 
a moving southward 
until now the point 
would be a place con- 
siderably south of 
Louisville but con- 
venient to that point. 
I feel quite sure that 
no mistake was made 
by the executive com- 
mittee in bringing 
this meeting here. 

I have great pleas- 
ure in greeting you 
and congratulating 
you on your presence 
in such numbers in 
this thriving and 
friendly city. The 
profit to be derived 
from annual meetings 
of this association is 
not exclusively in the 
business part of the 
meeting, though this must not be neglected, 
but in the social contact. Our association 
being thoroughly national, we have the oppor- 
tunity of meeting Jumbermen from all parts 
of this great country and thereby broadening 
our outlook. Our membership being wisely 
made up of all classes in the industry, we are 
able to learn at first hand the problems and 
perplexities of other lines as well as those of 
our own. 


HARRY B. CURTIN 


Associations, as well as man, have a period 
of youth, manhood and old age. The present 
substantial condition of our association would 
Indicate that its youth has not been misspent. 
We are drawing dividends today on the von- 
scientious and painstaking work of the found- 
ers and builders. The paths were not always 
smooth for them. There were many obstacles 
to be Overcome, and with this effort came 
strength. This association is not the result of 
accident or luck. Nothing but the earnest 
efforts of our loyal members would have put 
us in the healthy-condition we find ourselves. 
The growth of the association the last year 
might be termed satisfactory, taking into con- 
sideration the present business conditions. A 
year ago we were passing through a period of 
hopefulness; that is, we all hoped business 


(Continued on page 66) 


Address on Veneer and Plywood 


My subject, ‘‘The Veneer and Plywood In- 
dustry from an Association Standpoint,’’ is 
one which should contain considerable of inter- 
est for every member of this association, 
whether he be engaged in the manufacture of 
lumber, veneer, or plywood. 

Ag it is the associa- 
tion standpoint which 
I am to discuss, my 
personal opinion, 
based upon _ several 
years of membership 
in the various associa- 
tions which have en- 
deavored to guide the 
destiny of the veneer 
ind plywood industry, 
is that only through 
organized effort may 
the best interests of 
any industry be prop- 
erly guided and con- 
served. 

I reeall very well 
indeed those ancient 
days of early effort 
which resulted in the 
organization of the 
National Veneer & 
Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association, and I recall particularly the 
splendid and untiring efforts of two outstand- 
ing figures who were perhaps more largely 
responsible for the suecess of the first organ- 
ized effort of our industry than were any other 
two men at that time. I refer to our mutual 
friend and former associate in every organiza- 
tion which took place for many years and 
who has now gone on to join that great 
organization whose membership is perpetual 
and where the annual dues are always paid in 
advance, Mr. Eddie Defebaugh. The other 
to whom I refer is that dean of veneer and 
plywood manufacturers who for so many years 
gave of his time, his money, and his best 
efforts to assist in the organization of the 
industry cf which he was so great a part, Col. 
D. E. Kline, of Louisville, Ky. 





E. V. KNIGHT 


I'rom the early initial efforts of the two 
splendid men whose names I have mentioned, 
there has expanded and developed association 
work until today we stand on the threshold of 
what I consider quite the most important, 
efficient, and really worthwhile organization to 
which any industry may very properly aspire, 
and I now refer to the membership of the 
veneer and plywood industry in the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association. Before 

(Continued on page 69) 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


It is just fifteen years ago since the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association held its annual 
convention in Louisville. That meeting estab- 
iished a new high record for attendance up to 
that time, and there are many men present 
here today who remember very pleasantly that 
occasion. The changes 
that have taken place 
during these fifteen 
years are so great 
that many of you so 
busily occupied hardly 
realize what they are 
and what their effect 
has been upon this 
association and the 
great industry it so 
fully represents. That 
thirteenth annual con- 
vention was presided 
over hy Oliver O. Ag- 
ler, and at the elec- 
tion held the closing 
day Fred A. Diggins 
was chosen and unan- 
imously elected as Mr. 
Agler’s successor. Our 
Louisville director at 
that time was T. M. 
Brown, who had 
charge of the entertainment at that gathering. 
All three of these splendid men who gave so 
freely and unselfishly of their time in upbuild- 
ing the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion have passed on to their final resting place 
and reward. We all must realize the fact that 
without the labors, generous support and keen 
intelligence of such men as Oliver Agler, Fred 
Diggins and Mart Brown, the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association would hardly occupy 
the strong and assured position it does today. 
The prestige and impetus which the work of 
these members and others of their class, who 
are no more, gave the association in the earlier 
periods of its history, has continued as a 
benign influence in the career of this associa- 
tion long after they have been taken from us 
and has contributed in very material measure 
to its present well founded success. Ag a re- 
minder of the respect and appreciation we owe 
their memory, it is befitting that we reeall on 
this occasion some of the things they thought 
and said while they were still among us and 
when they were actively participating in the 
constructive work of which this association, 
as it now stands, is the finished product. The 
following excerpts are taken from the official 
report of our June, 1910, meeting: 


(Continued on page 67) 
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WORD in SERVICE 
Sena6O said Elbert Hubbard, “is worth a pound of preach- 
ment.”’ And how well that applies to the manufacture 
CYPRESS and sale of lumber. Exaggerated claims do not make 
‘ a ; quality. A rapid-fire sales talk does not deliver values, 
umber, Lath, —_— : . 
Finish, Siding, nor does a carload of promises insure quick shipments. 
eon Performance is the test of an organization. It is per- 
HARDWOODS— formance that is bringing us repeat orders, that is 
a spreading the fame of Star-K Brand products and 
Kiln dried bringing in new customers. Put our performance to 
Rough or Surfaced the test. Weare delivering satisfaction to many of the 
All thicknesses : , . . 
most exacting buyers in the industry, and we believe 
VENEERS— we can satisfy you in every way. 
Door, Panel, 
Piano Rim, i 
Cypress Battery JAMES E. STARK & COMPANY, INC. 
Stock MANUFACTURERS 
General Offices Cleveland Offices: Chicago Offices: 
a ‘i MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 1231 UNION TRUST BLDG. $25 N. DEARBORN ST. 
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You'll Like Our 
Special Service 


Our method of doing business not 
only insures you a dependable source 
of supply and quick deliveries, but 
also a square deal and complete 
satisfaction on all orders. We de- 
liver the grades you order in 


Northern Hardwood 


i FLOORING _ 


Other buyers find it worth while to take 
advantage of the special values we offer in 
our ads. Investigate some of this week's 

items and see if it isn’t worth your while. 


3 cars 13/16x1/2” No. | Maple Flooring 
2 cars 13/16x24%4” Factory Maple Flooring 
2 cars 13/16x24%4” Factory Birch Flooring 


5 cars 4/4” No. 


6 cars 4/4” No. 
10 cars 4/4” No. 
5 cars 4/4” No. 
3 cars 6/4” No. 
{car 5/4” No. 
6 cars 6/4” No. 
3 cars 6/4” No. 
{car 6/4” No. 


2 cars 5/4” No. 


{ & Btr. Unsl. K.D.Birch 
{ & Btr. Unsl. A.D.Birch 
2 Common Birch 

3 Common Birch 

{| & Btr. Hard Maple 

1 & Btr. Black Ash 

1 & Btr. Soft Elm 

2 Common Soft Elm 

3 Common Soft Elm 

3 Common Soft Elm 


8 cars 4/4” No. 3 & Btr. White Pine. 
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and Hemlock Lumber 


and to prove it we have your invoice 
sent from the mill which fills your 
order. This enables you to accurately 
check every shipment. 


We solicit orders from industrial 
plants and retail yards. 


Weidman -Vogelsang 
911 Grand Rapids Lumber Co. 


Savings Bank Bldg., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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| Salesmanship Is Lumber Industry’s Great Need 
OOD ENTERS INTO MILLIONS of uses, and the demand an individual matter it is, the better for each mill and for the 
for lumber is as broad as civilization itself. Nothing, there- industry. ; 
fore, short of the collapse of society could destroy the mar- Lumber is lumber, but all lumber is not alike and the service per- 


ket for lumber. There is little if anything to indicate that the 
world is attempting to do without wood; on the contrary, the uses 
of wood are multiplying day by day.. Selling wood or lumber, there- 
fore, merely means selecting the market to which it will be offered; 
| it does not mean always offering it to one market, always in one 
form, whether that market wants it in that form or any form or 
not. That is dumping lumber; it is not selling. 

Each day or each week “the lumber market” is published for the 
guidance of sellers and buyers; but each must make his own inter- 
pretation, and to each it may, perhaps ought to, have a different 
significance. A market report may be true of the industry as a 
i Whole, but it may not reflect conditions in some mills at all. Sell- 
—! ing is an individual matter, exactly as producing is. The more of 


formed in supplying it to appreciative buyers may be an important 
factor in determining the price they are willing to pay for it. That’s 
why some mills are able to dispose of their lumber at good prices 
while others dump theirs at a loss. Lumber sold brings satisfac- 
tion to buyer as well as seller; lumber dumped brings satisfaction 
to neither dumper nor dumpee. 

Many mills call sawdust and slabs waste material and short 
lengths a nuisance; while others dispose of their sawdust at a 
profit, convert their slabs into valuable dimension and can sell more 
short lengths than they normally cut. But the sawdust must be 
sifted and graded, the slabs must be carefully sawn and the short 
lengths must be made right and sold with other good lumber. In 
fact, putting wood or any other commodity into a shape suited to 
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somebody’s needs so that he will pay for it is a form of salesman- 
ship. 

Not much salesmanship is involved in showing a prospective 
buyer a list of stock with prices attached and then letting him fix 
his own prices; that is not much more than dumping. But to make 
a buyer want that particular stock, to give him faith and confidence 
in the mill that cut it, and to create in him an appreciation of the 
value of permanent business relationship with a producer that gives 
uniformly good stock, on time, as agreed, at right prices and with 
the assurance of satisfaction with every purchase—that is sales- 
manship—a commodity or qualification that is rare enough to be 
highly prized in any industry. 


Ready-Cut Stock for Factory Use 


NTIL RECENTLY MOST OF THE softwood lumber has been 
manufactured in a form that has made it available for the 
greatest possible number of uses. This has been true largely 

also of hardwood. From the millman’s viewpoint his product 
has been “finished” when it has been sawn into boards and timbers 
and perhaps surfaced on one or more sides. Gradually, dry kilns, 
planers, molders and flooring machines have become regular equip- 
ment of lumber manufacturing plants; but there are still many 
mills that have neither dry kilns nor planing mills, and most of 
the hardwood flooring is produced in factories that obtain their 
raw materials from the sawmills. Whether the time will ever come 
when lumber manufacturers generally will conceive it to be their 
function to convert the product of the log into the finished article 
ready for the ultimate consumer’s use is a question that need not 
be answered now; the fact is that today lumber manufacturers here 
and there in all regions are turning out wood products that require 
little finishing to be ready for their final use. 

Standardization and quantity production in practically all fields of 
manufacture have created for special sizes and shapes demands 
that are stupendous in the aggregate. For example, the total foot- 
age of certain floor boards in a single car made by a concern that 
buys these boards cut to size is only about seven feet; but, as eleven 
hundred of these cars are made each working day throughout the 
year, this concern’s consumption of lumber for this one part of its 
cars amounts to over two million feet annually. It is this enormous 
use of special and standardized sizes that suggests the economy of 
producing small dimension at the sawmill, where it is practicable 
to use not only trimmings and edgings that might otherwise be 
thrown away or burned, and to utilize parts of the tree that under 
common practice are not even brought to the mill, but to save trans- 
portation cost on unavoidable manufacturing wastes. 

There has been a great deal of discussion of dimension manufac- 
ture at the sawmills, but too often there has been more of sparring 
for advantage than of real collaboration with a view to devising 
methods of manufacturing and marketing this special stock that 
would work out to the benefit of both buyer and seller, while also 
fitting into the scheme of forest conservation in which everybody is 
interested. It is quite likely that the possible economies in this 
field have been exaggerated by enthusiasts; but practical demon- 
strations have proved that the savings are ample to merit the 
consideration of all enterprising large scale producers and users of 
lumber. On pages 47-48 of this issue an account of the new buy- 
ing policy of the Dodge Bros. (Inc.) shows that the finest kind of 
coéperation between lumber manufacturer and lumber user is pos- 
sible, with satisfactory profit to both. In affording this example of 
effective codperation the parties concerned have shown the lumber 
industry possible fields of development that have scarcely been 
touched, and that offer opportunities that they can not afford to 
neglect. 








Nature Gives Demonstration of Regrowth 


EPORTS REACHING THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN occa- 
sionally indicate that owners of forest lands cut over ten or 
more years ago have been agreeably surprised to find a large 

amount of young growth where the fires have not made such 
growth impossible. In fact, there have been rumors that some own- 
ers who have disposed of such cut-over lands without recent in- 
spection, have discovered later to their regret and loss that the 
regrowth had greatly increased the value of the lands because of 
the start made toward reforestation. Trees grow slowly in com- 
parison with the annual crops of agriculture, but everybody who 
has planted orchard or shade trees only to see them again after 
years of absence has been astonished at the rapidity with which 
they spring from mere sprouts to saplings and then to real trees. 
Owners of cut-over lands in all the forested regions have had simi- 
lar experiences with areas they have not visited for eight or ten 
years. 

In the numerous debates and discussions of the possibilities of 





tree growing it has been remarkable that what experience has led 
one person to think impossible similar experience has taught an- 
other to think profitable. A case in point is the matter of leaving 
small trees for further growth and future cutting. It is the con- 
viction of some operators that these trees must be cut when the 
rest are harvested because it will not pay to go back after them, 
Others are just as sure that such trees do not pay for their harvest- 
ing while they are so small, and that as a nucleus for a future 
forest they are really valuable. It has been found also that such 
trees when left with plenty of light and air make astonishing growth 
and in a surprisingly short time assume the proportions of a real 
forest. 

Forestry in the United States, as has so often been said, is rela- 
tively a new thing, and nobody need be surprised if some conclu- 
sions about tree growth and the possibilities of reforestation have 
been drawn from insufficient facts and experience. Anyhow, the 
person who has thought that private reforestation is impracticable 
will be glad to know that he has been mistaken if either Nature or 
man can demonstrate to him that private tree growing under favor- 
able conditions is profitable. On page 59 of this paper is a very 
interesting and instructive story about the change of viewpoint 
of a large lumber manufacturing concern of the Southwest. Her- 
man Dierks, of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., was agreeably sur- 
prised to find that lands cut over sixteen or more years ago “have 
a second growth stand so well advanced that there is no doubt that 
they will furnish a good cut of logs of first rate size and quality 
by the time . .. . logging operations can reach those localities 
again.” 

This concern, with a considerable supply of virgin timber, and 
with the forestry policy it is now putting into effect evidently cal- 
culates that its operations can be perpetuated. Evidently, an ex- 
amination of this young growth has convinced Mr. Dierks and his 
associates that selective cutting, or at least leaving plenty of seed 
trees, and a general cleaning up of the lands after the first logging 
will make a new forest sure if fire can be kept out and taxes do 
not kill the project. It is conceivable that a visit by a committee 
of State legislators to Mr. Dierks’ concern’s holdings would afford 
just the instruction that is needed to prove the wisdom of foregoing 
present cut-over land taxes in order to make sure of having valuable 
forests to tax in future. There are other phases of the reforesta- 
tion problem also, as Mr. Dierks says, that require that the people 
shall be aroused in order that they may help in solving them. 





Has the Lumber Industry Ample Reserves? 


URING RECENT YEARS THE ANNUAL production of sawed 
lumber has been upwards of thirty billion feet, and while for 
short intervals consumption may have temporarily exceeded 

production, or vice versa, in general each year’s production has 
been fairly balanced by the consumption for the same period. To 
meet fluctuations in production and consumption it has been the 
custom, and has been deemed necessary, to accumulate reserves in 
mill and distributing yards. In addition and as an incident to 
inadequate or inefficient transportation facilities there have always 
been considerable quantities of lumber in transit. It may be said, 
then, that at any given time or in an emergency supplies of manu- 
factured stock could be drawn from any one of these reserves, all 
of them together constituting an assured supply of lumber in case 
of interruption of manufacture or transport. 

It has been said that year by year production is balanced by con- 
sumption, but this has not always been true. In his annual address, 
published in the AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN of May 2, 1925, beginning 
on the front page, Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, called attention to 
the fact that while during the last two years production has aver- 
aged between 36 and 38 billions, consumption including exports has 
been about 43 billions. This, of course, can only mean that con- 
sumption has been depleting reserves. That this is true of retail 
buying is indicated by the fact that mixed and rush orders pre- 
dominate at present. It has been shown that more rapid rail move- 
ment permits this kind of buying to meet current needs, and there 
is less incentive than formerly for anticipating requirements by 
advance purchases. 

In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN-of May 9, 1925, appeared an article 
entitled “Lumbermen, Attention,” in which this subject was dis- 
cussed and the question, Who will carry the reserve stocks of lum- 
ber? was practically put up to the industry. This article and the 
questions it raised in the minds of lumbermen have led to a good deal 
of interesting comment. The AMERICAN, LUMBERMAN has received 4 
number of letters in which leading lumber manufacturers discuss 
the situation from many and varied viewpoints. Extracts from 
these letters are published on pages 54 to 56 of this issue, and 4 
careful reading of them is recommended. 

Everybody hopes, of course, that nothing will interrupt lumber 
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manufacture and that the excellent transportation service provided 
by the railroads will continue as at present. Perhaps the majority 
of manufacturers will concede that when lumber is moving steadily 
from production into consumption, with neither speculative accumu- 
lation nor deferred purchases of needed supplies, the industry as a 
whole is best served. But it is quite clear to most lumbermen that 
a situation in which hand-to-mouth buying is the rule is fraught 
Unfortunately, consumption is not steady and even 


with danger. 


duction. 


throughout the year, and as already suggested, it is necessary at 
times to accumulate when consumption falls below production in 
order that stock may be available when consumption exceeds pro- 
The question that the new situation thrusts upon the 
industry is, Who will carry the necessary reserve stocks ?—and 
farsighted lumbermen are asking whether failure on their part to 
provide adequate stocks of lumber may not open wider the door 
for inroads of substitutes. 





Sharp Increase in New Business 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11.—Another sharp 

increase in business, for the week ended June 6, 
amounting to about 12 percent over the preced- 
ing week and about 35 percent over the corre- 
sponding week of 1924, has been accompanied 
by an increase of national lumber production 
for 1925 to date over the like period of 1924, 
according to the weekly statement of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is- 
sued here today. Shipments are now virtually 
as large as last year. Cumulative new business 
exceeds last year’s by approximately a full 
week’s production of the principal lumber mills 
of the country. These statements are based on 
reports received by telegraph today from 369 
of the leading softwood mills of the country and 
represent fully 40 percent of the entire lumber 
production. According to them, new business 
has been proportionately larger than last year 
for several weeks, but cumulative production 
and shipments are just overtaking the 1924 rec- 
ord. 

The unfilled orders of 254 southern pine and 
west Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 638,411,326 feet, as against 629,- 
27,144 feet for 251 mills the previous week. 
The 138 identical southern pine mills in this 
group showed unfilled orders of 247,667,880 feet 
last week, as against 250,539,330 feet for the 
week before. For 116 west Coast mills, the un- 
filled orders were 390,743,446 feet, as against 
378,487,814 feet for 113 mills a week earlier. 

Altogether the 8369 comparable reporting mills 
had shipments 98 percent and orders 101 percent 
of actual production. For the southern pine 
mills, these percentages were respectively 100 
and 97, and for the west Coast mills, 107 and 
109. Of the comparable reporting mills, 344 
(having a normal production for the week of 
219,614,358 feet) reported production 106 per- 
cent of normal, shipments 106 percent, and or- 
ders 109 percent thereof. 

The figures for last week, the week before 
when 369 mills reported, and the same week last 
year with 345 reporting mills follow: Produc- 
tion—250,576,763 feet, against 237,745,504 feet 
the week before, and 224,722,878 feet last year. 
Shipments—244,470,893 feet, against 250,231,- 
251 feet the week before, and 221,981,571 feet 
last year. Orders—252,401,238 feet, against 
223,401,262 feet the week before, and 185,458,- 
*87 feet last year. 

A comparison of the lumber movement for the 
first twenty-three weeks of this year with the 
same period of 1924 follows: Production— 
932,136,033 fect, against 5,511,967,706 feet; 
1925 increase, 20,168,327 feet. Shipments— 
469,477,928 feet, against 5,478,582,684 feet; 
1925 decrease, 9,104,756 feet. Orders—5,325,- 
361,133 feet, against 5,125,913,823 feet; 1925 in- 
‘rease, 199,947,310 feet. 

The mills of the California White & Sugar 

‘ne Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
‘ports, but for a considerable period they have 
hot been comparable in respect to orders with 
those of other mills. Consequently, the former 
‘re not represented in any of the foregoing fig- 
ep Eight of these mills reported a cut of 
10,339,000 feet; shipments, 8,247,000 feet, and 
orders, 7,092,000 feet. The reported eut rep- 
resents 28 percent of the total of the Califor- 
ia pine region. As compared with the preced- 
ng Week, there was an increase of 74,000 feet in 
Produetion, a decrease of 2,552,000 feet in ship- 
ents, and 2,746,000 feet in new business. 


The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 116 reporting 
mills for the week ended June 6 was 17 percent 
above production, and shipments were 8 percent 
below new business. Of all new business taken 
during the week, 50 percent was for future 
water delivery, amounting to 62,289,110 feet, 
of which 48,002,696 feet was for domestic cargo 
delivery and 14,286,414 feet export. New busi- 
ness by rail amounted to 1,831 cars. Forty-two 
percent of the week’s lumber shipments moved 
by water, amounting to 48,451,782 feet, of which 
39,507,025 feet moved coastwise and _ inter- 
coastal, and 8,944,757 feet export. Rail ship- 
ments totaled 1,962 ears and local deliveries 
7,420,135 feet. Unshipped domestic cargo or- 
ders totaled 163,422,323 feet; foreign, 81,431,- 
123 feet, and rail trade, 4,863 cars. According 
to the Four L Employment Service, logging op- 
erations in the Pacific Northwest have been ex- 
tensively discontinued, throwing many men out 
of work, but they have been mostly absorbed 
in other industries. The operating mills are 
now generally back on a six-day basis. 

The Southern Pine Association reports that 
for the 138 mills reporting, shipments were 0.41 
percent above production, while orders were 3.46 
percent below production and 3.86 percent be- 
low shipments for the week. Of the 89 mills 
reporting running time, 74 operated full time, 
including 17 on overtime, 9 of the latter on 
double shift. Four mills were shut down and 
the rest operated from one to five days. Produe- 
tion was a little less than for the preceding 
week; shipments and new business decreased 
considerably. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports fair increases in production and 
shipments, and a big gain in new business last 
week as compared with the previous week. 

The California Redwood Association reports 
production a little less than for the preceding 
week, a big decrease in shipments, while new 
business fell off slightly. 

The North Carolina Pine Association reports 
a good gain in production, a small decrease in 
shipments, and a considerable decline in new 
business. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mann- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood produe- 
tion) reports a good gain in production, and 
losses in shipments and new business. 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports a good gain in all three factors. 


(S22 eA aas 


Make Grade Marking Suggestions 


St. Louis, Mo., June 9.—While the principle 
of grade-marking of lumber by the Southern 
Pine Association was approved at a meeting of 
fifteen leading retailers—one of East St. Louis, 
the remainder of St. Louis—at Cedar Crest 
Country Club last Tuesday, a number of sug- 
gestions were made so as to make the plan more 
effective from the standpoint of the dealer. 

It was pointed out at the meeting that to be 
of any advantage to the dealer or to enable pub- 
licity to the consumer on the basis of grade- 
marking insuring against substitution, it is 
necessary that the stock be 100 percent grade- 
marked. The following additional suggestions 
were made: 

Only standard and extra standard sizes should 
be grade-marked in the regular way. All lumber 
manufactured other than standard sizes should 
not only be grade-marked but the size to which 
material is finished should likewise be stamped on 


the stock; this to emphasize the fact that stock 
is worked in accordance with adopted standards. 


This refers to stock worked to regular patterns 
only and not to such items as crating and orders 
for special usage. 

Stock, where only grade is specified and drop- 
pings provided for, should be branded in accord- 
unce with the grade developed after working. 

Provision should be made for changing the 
grade-mark on rejects, re-inspected by association 
inspector or mill representative. This method of 
change should be in some uniform way which the 
publie will learn to understand and will know the 
change in the grade-mark was corrected only by 
the manufacturer and not by the dealer. 

If possible identification marks should be pro- 
vided which will enable an inspector to advise the 
shipper of such marks which will identify the in- 
dividual grader whose work was not correct. This 
might be done through the use of different colored 
inks or grader’s mark. 

Adopt uniform place for stamping or marking 
different patterns of stock. A suggestion would 
be that yard stock be stamped on the side and 
shed stock on end or back side. A reason for sug- 
gesting that yard stock be stamped on the side is 
on account of the fact that if stamped on end and 
after being piled for any length of time in weather, 
grade-marking will not be legible. 


The firms represented at this meeting were the 
following: 

Julius Seidel Lumber Co., Wiles-Chipman Lum- 
ber Co., Prendergast Lumber Co., Cherokee Lum- 
ber Co., Shellabarger Lumber Co., Hill-Behan Lum- 
ber Co., Philip Gruner & Bros. Lumber Co., Good- 
fellow Lumber Co., St. Louis Lumber Co., Essig 
Lumber Co., Clayton Lumber Co., Texas Lumber 
Co., United Lumber Co., Holekamp Lumber Co., 
all of St. Louis, and B. Goedde & Co., of East St. 
Louis, Ill. 

Julius Seidel, president of the Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co., was appointed chairman of the 
committee to work out the problems in connee- 
tion with grade-marking of lumber. Other mem- 
bers of the committee follow: Marvin E. Meaeh- 
am, Goodfellow Lumber Co.; A. M. Hill, Hill- 
Behan Lumber Co.; R. A. Shellabarger, Shella- 
barger Lumber Co.; Carl H. Holekamp, Hole- 
kamp Lumber Co. Mr. Holekamp is secretary 
of the committee. 


Southern Pine Mill Prices 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11.—Following are 
f.o.b. mill prices, June 4 to 6, of a varying num- 
her of southern pine mills, being weighted av- 
erages of reported actual sales at latest available 
dates: 

Sap Flooring Common Boards, S2S 
Edge grain— or S4S 


1x3” B&better...$72.75 :> ey ght! Sa ae #4250 

Flat grain— ix 3” No. 2...... 2.43 
1x4” B&better ... 45.22 Ix 8” No. 3 18.42 
1x4” No. 2 com... 18.16 (> i> gi. 7 as Se 51.00 
1x6” No. 2 com... 20.17 BRD” NNO. Bic ccws 23.66 
1x6” No. 3 com...*15.39 


| i , , 

Dimension, 2x4”, 16’ baa ephicln pm 
INGER aac yea aaloe *30.00 

INQita a ladtea wear *24.75 8” and under....*28.00 

*Figures for June 1 to 6. 7Figures for June 1-3. 


Half-Million Dollar Timber Sale 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., June 10.—A half mil- 
lion dollar timber sale transaction was completed 
at Santa Cruz this afternoon with the purchase 
hy the Monterey Bay Redwood Co. from the 
Valencia Hihn Co., of 6,000 acres of timber 
land in the central part of Santa Cruz County. 
The land ineludes the entire peak of Loma 
Priesta Mountain and the Hihn sulphur springs 
property along Soquel Creek; the holdings also 
include a right of way from the Southern Pacific 
station and yards to the main timber holdings. 
The deed for transfer of the property was filed 
today. The Monterey Bay Redwood Co. is com- 
posed of a group of Cleveland (Ohio) lumber- 
men and capitalists. 
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Thinks Grades Should Be Standardized 
Some years ago I remember reading a detective 
story about a young man in a bank who stole 
considerable money and was finally arrested. 
When the case came to trial the young man was 
acquitted on the ground that the bank was to 
blame for putting temptation into his way. 
Now, there has been a great deal of talk in the 
last few years about the way wholesalers and re- 
tailers have manipulated grades. They are buy- 
ing one grade and selling it for another. If you 
go down deep enough, I believe, you will find that 


the manufacturer is the foundation of all the 
trouble. If lumber was not manufactured there 
would be no wholesaler or retailer. We are all 
trying to standardize lumber sizes and I think 
the manufacturers will agree that grades also 
should be standardized. No. 2&better dimension 
means nothing better than the manufacturer 


makes it. The same way with No. 1 and C. 

Some manufacturers make a grade of flooring 
that they call “near rift.” This is a grade where 
the angle of the grain is not quite good enough to 
go into regular rift. It is sold to wholesaler and 
retailers as ‘‘near rift,” and they run it out on 
their orders as rift flooring. Some manufacturers 
make a regular grade of No. 2 common flooring, 
others make No. 2, also E flooring; while others 
make FE flooring and No. 2 from a regular No. 2 
fencing grade. Some manufacturers sell No. 2& 
better boards, stating the cars contain 30 to 40 
percent No. 1, and so it goes. 

Now, if grade-marking becomes an established 
fact, what is going to happen to all these grades? 
At first glance we naturally feel the manufactur- 
ers will eliminate them; but will they ?—and will 
the retailer sell the lumber he receives strictly on 
grade, and as grade-marked, or will he paint off 
the grade-marks and sell his lumber as he is do- 
ing today ? 

It looks like it is up to the manufacturers to 
have as near uniform grades as it will be possible 
to make them. Of course, some of the small mills 


probably will not do this but the wholesaler and 
retailer that will handle grade-marked lumber, 
I believe, will be able to put it over and will 


secure the high class business. 

I] hope the high class manufacturer, wholesaler 
and retailer will ponder over these things care- 
fully, as it looks like the majority in each part 
of the lumber game are anxious to see the busi- 
ness conducted on higher ethical standards in the 
future than it has been in the past.—INQuIRyY No. 
1,533. 

{The foregoing comment is made by a well 
known and well informed midwest lumberman.— 
Epiror. | 


Steam Feed for Small Mill 

We want to know whether a steam feed would 
pay for a small mill, cutting, say, an average of 
15,000 a day or not. We could ask the people 
that sell them and get the answer that they will, 
but we do not want an answer from them. We 
want it from someone else. We would ask some 
one that uses them if we knew anyone, but we 
do not. We do know that a friction is hard on 
the sawyer, and causes many days the average to 
drop down, and also gives trouble right much in 
heating, and causing the mill to have to shut 
down during the day. Now, if they are the thing, 
what kind is the best? We have a circular from 
a concern that makes a twin engine and that con- 
cern claims that it is far better than a “shotgun.” 
What is your answer ’?——INQUIRY NO. 1,538. 

[This inquiry comes from North Carolina. 
In Bryant’s book ‘‘Lumber’’ the author says: 
‘The variable friction feed is regarded by some 
as a more desirable type than the belt feed 
and friction or the belt feed, because there are 
no belts to slip or break. With the same power 
it is claimed that a mill equipped with the 
variable friction feed may cut from 25 to 40 
percent more timber than where either of the 
other types are used.’’ 

In the same book the author has this to say 
about the cable feed: ‘‘The cable feed is better 
adapted for medium and large sawmills than the 
rack and pinion because the carriage is lighter 
and runs more smoothly when relieved of the 
weight of the rack sticks and rack, especially 
when the axle bearings have become worn and 
the rack meshes too deeply in the pinion. A 
rack and pinion feed limits the carriage run to 





‘blocks have been supplied. 





the length of the rack stick while a cable feed 
can be arranged to give any desired length of 
carriage run by the proper spacing of the 
sheaves.’’ With respect to the steam feed, this 


author says: ‘‘The steam feed carriage drive 
is the fastest form for carriage of medium size 
and is in extensive use in all parts of the coun- 
try. Its introduction marks a great increase in 
the output of sawmills.’’ 

To the inquirer has been given the title of a 
bulletin published by the Department of Agri- 
culture, and also the names of several lumber 
concerns operating portable sawmills. It is be- 
lieved that by corresponding with these compa- 
nies he will be able to obtain the information 
sought.—Epiror. } 


Makers of Auto Loading Blocks 


Will you kindly advise me by return mail the 
names of some companies that are sawing yellow 
pine automobile blocking, used for blocking auto- 
mobiles in box cars when shipping? I can send 
sample of block when I know the names of the 
companies that are sawing them.—INQuIRY No. 


1,534. 

[This inquiry comes from a Michigan con- 
cern, In response the names of a number of 
companies known to be making auto loading 
The name of the 


Automatic Control of Fuel 


We have learned from different sources that at 
one time an article was published in the AMericay 
LUMBERMAN describing a method of automatically 
controlling the feeding of shavings from the ghay. 
ings vault to the boiler. Our recollection is that 
this apparatus was on the principle of a cork. 
screw. At the present time we are feeding our 
shavings from the cyclone direct to the boiler, and 
any excess is led into the shavings vault to be 
picked up later when needed, by a separate fan 
system. We find that we can not get 2n economical 
control on shavings going into the boiler, and are 
seeking an automatic device for getting a steady 
flow of shavings. If you have a copy of the maga- 
zine in which this article appeared, or if you can 
tell us of anyone who is working a similar sys. 
tem, or if there is a special apparatus on the 
market which would take care of this condition, 
we would be very glad to receive this information, 
—Inquiry No. 1,524. 


{The foregoing inquiry is made by a Penn- 
sylvania manufacturer of lumber and millwork. 
Though the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is very com- 
prehensively indexed a search discloses no record 
of such an article as is described by this in- 
quirer. The inquiry is published with the hope 
that readers may supply information from their 
own experience or from the knowledge they 
have regarding machinery of this kind. The 


inquirer will be given to interested readers on 


request.— EDITOR. | 


name of the inquirer will be furnished to in- 
terested readers on request. 





Ep1tvor. | 
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Idaho, though not as barren 
of timber as many of her sister 
States and the territories, is 
deficient in that article of prime 
importance. On her mountain 
sides along the banks of her 
numerous streams, she has suf- 
ficient but it is unevenly dis- 
tributed. North of the Clear- 
water River is a long belt of 
the finest growth of red cedar 
in the United States, many of 
the trees being 200 feet high, 
and 10 and 15 feet in diameter. 

s 8 »* 


On the upper St. Croix 
River, Douglas County, Wis., 
at one camp there are now 
engaged in getting out logs 
250 men, 86 horses, and 74 
oxen, besides supply teams. 
The company expects to get 
out 17,500,000 feet of logs as 
the season’s product. 

* 8 & 


That southern pine should 
be seasoned before use, in 
order that it may be service- 
able, will hardly be disputed. 
And the salt water process is 
probably better than any other, 
in that the timber is thrown 
into a wet dock, and the logs 
float in salt water, subjected 
to the weather, storm and sun- 
shine for a twelve-month. The 
sap is replaced by the salt 
brine, and when the stick is 
taken out and dried it is found 
to be so seasoned with salt as 
to be preserved or cured and 
in the best condition for use. 
* %* * As this seasoning 
of lumber occupies a year, 
of course a_ year's stock 





must be kept on hand at 
all times, and this requires an 
immense quantity. *The de- 
mand for such timber for use 
in bridge and factory building, 
aside from what is’ used in 
shipbuilding, is very great. 
s 8 & 


A correspondent’ writing 
from Oceana County, Mich., 
says: “Quite an extensive lum- 
bering business has been car- 
ried on in this county. On the 
line of the Chicago, Michigan 
& Lake Shore Railroad, Chi- 
cago lumber dealers are buy- 
ing white ash, rock-elm, maple 
and basswood logs, paying as 
high as $10 a thousand feet 
for ash.” 

os 8 & 

The Adirondack Wilder- 
ness.—But few persons, even 
among those who have been 
residents of New York State, 
have formed or can form any 
correct idea of the vast terri- 
tory of valuable timber land 
that extends over the greater 
portion of the northern part of 
that State. Being about sev- 
enty-five miles in extent from 
east to west and also from 
north to south, it affords an 
area of 5,000 square miles, or 
3,500,000 acres, a tract of 


land larger than Connecticut. 
s 8 8 


So much uneasiness has 
been caused in England by the 
loss of timber laden ships from 
Quebec within a year past that 
the British Government has 
undertaken to appoint a com- 





mission to receive evidence on 
overloading, unseaworthiness 
from defective construction, 
condition, equipment or age, 
deck loading, under manning 
and marine insurance. 

s ££ ® 


A contract was made with 
a farmer in Morris township, 
Ohio, for his black walnut 
trees at $1,400. At first he 
thought he had a “‘fat thing,” 
but now he finds he didn't get 
more than one-half _ their 
value. So much for not tak- 
ing the papers. 

s @ & 

A $30,000 tract of pine 
land in Midland County, Mich., 
has lately been purchased by 
Mr. A. McFarland, of Flint, 
Mich. It consists of 1,200 
acres, 

* 8 # 

It is believed that about 60,- 
000,000 feet of sawed lumber 
will be run down the Delaware 
River during the present 
spring and summer. Last sum- 
mer and fall about 40,000,000 
feet were sawed and in the 
process of seasoning, ready for 
transit to the river bank the 
present winter. About 20,- 
000,000 feet will be sawed 
during the winter. Lumber 
shipped by rail to the various 
markets has a tendency to de- 
press the price of that whic 
arrives by river navigation, 4° 
the former is clean and of 4 
uniform, neat appearance 
while the latter is discolore 
and more or less filled wit 
sand. 
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Southern Pine More Stable 


Southern pine is approaching better market 


conditions. Inquiry indicates an early increase 
in demand, while mill stocks are much reduced 
and becoming broken. Shipments during the 
week ended June § continued slightly in excess 
of production, but of course the consequent de- 
pletion of stocks does not permit of this rela- 
tion being long maintained. Shipments, in fact, 
were about five million feet less than in the pre- 
ceding week. Orders had dropped off about 
three and a half million feet, for two reasons: 
Mill stocks are low and necessarily broken, while 
the mills are taking the position that their 
stumpage is too valuable to market at present 
prices. Production declined but slightly during 
the week, for mill stocks need replenishment, 
and the producers are a good deal more opti- 
mistie than recently about market prospects. 

City yard demand has been of the greatest 
importance so far this year, and building sta- 
tistics for territory that consumes principally 
southern pine indicate that it will be sustained 
and probably increase. Orders from urban cen- 
ters have been small but frequent. Country de- 
mand now promises to make its appearance, for 
while crops in many sections have been dam- 
aged, they will bring better prices and mean 
prosperity for the farmers. Rush shipment is 
still the order of the day, but mill stock condi- 
tions make it less easy to furnish the mixed 
loadings that are in request. The first decided 
strengthening of prices, however, will change 
the buying policy that was wise in a falling 
market, and result in more straight car orders. 
Indications are that the upward turn will oceur 
not far in the future. 


The output of small mills appears to be de- 
ining from week to week. Prices for their 
kind of product are not attractive and have 
foreed many shutdowns. Lack of water is fore- 
ing numerous small plants in Arkansas, eastern 
Texas and western Louisiana to abandon op- 
erations. Many transits from the Southwest 
are being put afield, but the reception of No. 2 
and better is not encouraging. The small mills, 
in short, are weak competitors if troublesome. 
Their product will be less and less of a bearish 
influence on standard mill material. 


Northern Hardwoods Are Firm 


Confidence is quickly returning to the hard- 
wood market as producers survey their experi- 
ence for the year to date. They realize now 
that too high hopes were based on the last 
Presidential election, and that they could not 
expect business to keep up the pace set imme- 
diately thereafter. Business in April and May 
has averaged much better than in 1924, though 
February and March volume was less. April 
orders averaged 2,648,000 feet a week against 
the 1924 figure of 2,245,000 feet, and May, 
2,338,000 feet against 1,416,000 feet in 1924. 
The sales report of one of the largest northern 
hardwood operators shows that in the first five 
months of 1925 it shipped 700,000 feet more 
than for the corresponding period of 1924, and 
produced 200,000 feet less, and it believes that its 
experience is typical. 

It is therefore evident that a nice volume of 
business is being done, and there is sound justi- 
fication for the belief that the year’s consump- 
tion will take good care of the northern output. 
Especially is this true because of the continued 
policy of most buyers in depending on quick 
transportation and keeping low stocks. The 
automobile makers are reported to be showing 
4 tendency to take more northern stock, but 
Purchasing is likely to be cautious until the new 
wodels are established. The hardwood flooring 
and trim plants are taking a good volume. Fur- 
uiture buying continues somewhat conservative 
— of the near approach of the midsummer 

Ws. 

Perhaps the most cheerful aspect of the mar- 
et is the demand for No. 3. The movement of 





this grade is of prime importance to most north- 
ern mills, for such a large proportion of the cut 
goes into No. 3 that sales of it have a very 
direct relation to profits. 

Prices by general report are well held, despite 
continued bargain seeking, and there is every 
prospect of their strengthening a little later in 
the year. 


Southern Hardwoods Pick Up 


That southern hardwood is taking the up- 
grade seems to be the tenor of practically all 
reports. Buying has increased and inquiry is 
larger, so that prices show a new firmness and 
give promise of becoming stronger very soon. 
The larger consumers are said to be looking after 
supplies, and all in all market prospects are 
considerably brighter. 

The building trades interests are apparently 
pushing into first place as buyers. The con- 
struction program is requiring larger quantities 
than hardwood producers had expected it would, 





Statistics on production, orders and 
shipments appear on page 62 





so that demand for trim and flooring is becom- 
ing heavier. Automotive purchases are not 
quite so heavy as recently, probably because the 
car manufacturers must keep themselves in posi- 
tion to change production schedules in accord 
with the reception given their new models. Some 
plants, for instance, are said to be about ready 
to offer sedans at unusually attractive prices, 
and their success would result in increasing 
hardwood consumption. Furniture purchases 
continue small, pending the results of the ap- 
proaching midsummer shows, but a steady vol- 
ume of business is being done. Fair sales are 
being made to implement factories and miscel- 
laneous consumers, and the railroads and oil 
fields are now taking material. Some good or- 
ders are being received from overseas. 

Mill output appears to be curtailed somewhat. 
Many plants in the aggregate, scattered through- 
out the southern producing territory, are cur- 
tailing until sales reduce stocks and strengthen 
prices. Logging operations are much below the 
seasonal normal. Shoppers are having less suc- 





It is time for every salesman 
to ask himself whether the 
people he calls on are better off 
mentally, financially or other- 
wise for letting him in through 
the gate. If he can’t bring him- 
self to say yes out loud instantly 
with all the fervor of noble con- 
science, then he should get some 
other kind of work. The world 
needs him somewhere else. 











cess in finding weak spots, but have not yet 
begun to place substantial orders. The market 
appears to have arrived at a turning point, and 
the week’s indications point to larger sales and 
better prices. 


Northern Pine Selling Well 


The movement of mixed carlots of northern 
pine, to retail yards in Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, has shown an increase since the beginning of 
June. The volume of such shipments since the 
first of the year has been very satisfactory, and 
its expansion indicates that dealers are stocking 
up for their fall trade. Shipments for the first 
twenty-two weeks of the year have been within 
about half a million feet of the 1924 figure, and 
production less than ten million feet above the 
1924 total. In view of the present policy as to 


retail buying and stocking, purchases may be 
counted on to take good care of the year’s pro- 
duction. Common grades are in especially good 
call, owing to the large amount of building being 
done in small towns in northern sales territories, 
and farm buying is expected to expand very 
soon now, as field work in the North has reached 
the stage that permits the undertaking of con- 
struction. Some of the higher grades have been 
rather soft, but most producers are little affect- 
ed, because their output is chiefly commons, and 
these are bringing stronger prices. The week’s 
reports from Tonawanda, which is the important 
distributing center for the East, say that white 
pine trade has taken on more life and is in 
larger volume. Dealers in home territories are 
said to have reached the belief that the only 
movement of prices will be upward, and are ex- 
tending purchases a little further into the fu- 
ture. Only three cargoes have been fixed for 
movement from Duluth so far, but the winter 
rail movement east has been substantial. Box 
trade is picking up, and lath purchases have re- 
cently increased. 

Northern hemlock appears to be moving well, 
and sharing in the better demand for building 
items now obtaining in the North. April orders 
averaged 2,240,000 feet a week as against 1,401,- 
000 feet in 1924, and May, 2,196,000 feet against 
1,770,000 feet a week for May of 1924. Summer 
and fall demand from rural yards in home terri- 
tories may certainly be counted on to take good 
care of the cut. Prices show no change and are 
well maintained. 


Curtailment Strengthens Fir 


The inerease in interecoastal demand for fir dur- 
ing the week ended June 6, from about thirty-five 
million to forty-eight million feet, has given the 
market a more cheerful aspect. Fir consump- 
tion on the Atlantic seaboard is evidently show- 
ing heavy gains, for cargo transits have been 
commanding recently a premium of $2 over mill 
shipments, while vessel space is scarce and up 
50 cents a thousand, with every prospect of an- 
other 50-cent increase. Rail business fell off 
about three million feet during the week, but 
export bookings increased about two million 
feet. Orders for water shipment reached 50 
percent of the week’s total bookings. 

Many of the mills are closing down for the 
next two weeks, and considerable curtailment 
had already been effected. As a result, bookings 
by 116 mills were 17 percent above the week’s 
production, and shipments were 7 percent above. 
Because of the approach of the fire hazard sea- 
son, logging has generally been discontinued, 
and will not be resumed until early September. 
Stocks of logs are, however, ample, being about 
30 percent above normal, and will enable the 
mills to resume cutting after the two weeks’ 
shutdown. 

The loggers are much aroused over the at- 
tempted increase of about 50 percent in intra- 
state log rates which may become effective under 
a recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court. If the railroads succeed in establishing 
this rate, it will have a strong tendency to cur- 
tail log output, for many open market loggers 
will be foreed out of competition, and mills that 
do their own logging will have to close some of 
their camps. Further litigation is pending. 

California is a promising market for fir, as 
the State expects to increase its fruit shipments 
about 20 percent over last year’s volume. This 
bumper crop is causing greater activity in pur- 
chases of common building items, and as it be- 
vomes assured is bringing a demand for box 
shook to ship it. 

Mexico is a buyer that has not been counted 
on, but the outlook fur fir there is encouraging. 
The Mexican Government is spending $15,000,000 
on repairs to west coast harbors, and had shipped 
last week a cargo of about 3,000,000 feet of ties 
and piling. The recuperation of Mexican in- 
dustry will mean much to the Northwest lumber 
manufacturers. 
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SaAN FRANCISCO, 
Cauir., June 6.—The 
special committee ap- 
pointed to reach a satis- 
factory agreement on 
proposed mandatory fire 
regulations intended to 
be written into renewed 





R. D. BAKER. 
San Francisco, Calif. : 
President Pine Associa- 

tion 





timber land 
leases, has reached a 
harmonious agreement 
with the lumber indus- 
try, according to infor- 
mation made public 


national 





through the California White & Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association here today. 
Several of the demands had already been 


granted on the floor of the meeting by Col. Wil- 
liam B. Greeley, chief forester, who came from 
Washington to meet the lumbermen after they 
had refused to sign contracts carrying the pro 
posed regulations. 

Two regulations, over which most of the con 
troversy hinged, were passed to a committee 
selected by R. D. Baker, president of the pine 
association, and comprised of Col. Greeley and 
Paul G. Redington, district forester, represent- 
ing the Forest Service; Charles Dunwoody and 
L. H. Sloan, representing the California Devel- 
opment Association, who arranged and spone 
sored the meeting, and Elmer H. Cox, president 
of the Madera Sugar Pine Co., and F. B. 
Hutchens, of the Fruit Grower’s Supply Co., 
representing the lumber industries. 

The meeting, held in the harbor 
commission’s rooms, opened June 3 
at 10 o’elock. Lumbermen and for- 
esters swung into action without 
the usual delays marking such meet- 
ings. More than 150 Jumbermen 
attended the meeting, which was 
declared to have been the largest 
of its kind on the Pacific coast, if 
not in the United States. The con- 
ference was opened by Reuben B. 
Hale, president of the develop- 
ment association, who extended a 
welcome to both the Forest Service 
representatives and the lumber- 
men, The meeting was then turned 
over to L. H. Sloan, seecretary-man- 
ager of the association, who acted 
as chairman. Col. Greeley sketched 
briefly the result of forest fires in 
California during 1924, their origin 
and cause. 

EK. H. Cox, president of the Ma- 
dera Sugar Pine Co., led the lum- 
bermen’s attack against proposed 
regulations which they declared 
were unsound, unreasonable, im- 
practicable and impossible to obey. 


The shut-down regulation, said Mr. 
Cox, is a greater hazard than a pre- 
ventive measure. Men, idle through a 
closing of logging operations, will 
stray to town, fishing, or even to 
other jobs should the shut-down be of 
an; duration. That means that a fire, 
breaking out from any reason at all, 
would be beyond control in a few hours, with no 
one around to fight it. 

Only 4 percent of the forest fires of the State 
were caused by logging operations or by causes at- 
tributed to the lumber industry, he continued. It 
is safe to say that the shutting down of lumbering 
operations on timber lands could not possibly de- 
crease this percentage very much. 

We believe that it is better to have that 4 per- 
cent there on the ground to fight the fire, set 
through 96 percent of the causes not attributed 
to the lumber industry, than to curb the 4 percent 
and have no protection against the 96 percent. 


S. Rexford Black, of the Forest Fire Protec- 
tion Association, sketched briefly the causes of 
fires in the State, their origin and what the lum- 
bermen were doing to curb fires on national and 
privately owned timber lands. 

Discussion of the regulations by the lumber 
industry was led by R. D. Baker, F. B. Hutchens, 


Come to Agreement on Fire Regulations 


C. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager of the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and EK. H. Cox. 


The lumber industry, said Mr. Smith, is heartily 
in agreement with the policy of training timber 
sales officers in fire control, which is one of the 
new regulations. Experience has demonstrated 
that such training would have resulted in saving 
much timber and reproduction for both public and 
private owners. 

A fire plan, which is provided for in regulation 
No. 2 is desirable in principle, continued Mr. Smith. 
It should be prepared by the purchaser and prop- 
erly authorized forest officer in mutual agreement, 
preferably in advance of signing a contract. It 
should translate into a plan of action the various 
fire provisions in the contract and show exactly 
what responsibility each party will assume in case 
of fire. 

Separate Fire Agreement Conceded 

This separate agreement, to be distinet and 
apart from the timber contract, was conceded 
the operators by Col. Greeley. While the lease 
to Jands runs over a period of years the fire 
plan agreement may be revised from year to 
year to meet changes in conditions to the mu- 
tual satisfaction of both the Forest Service and 
the purchaser. 

The industry is in hearty accord with anything 
that may tend to reduce the smoking hazard, con- 
tinued Mr. Smith. ‘There exists, however, a de 
cided difference of opinion as to whether the pro- 
hibition of smoking decreases or increases the fire 
hazard in all instances. Some operators, after a 
eampaign of education, have prohibited smoking 
except at designated places, and believe that the 
results have justified their action; others believe 
that prohibition of smoking in the open results in 
more smoking on the sly, which is said to be even 
more dangerous. Several prohibit the sale of 
“tailor-made” cigarettes at commissaries and issue 
warnings during the danger season. With a cer- 
tain type of men the prohibition of a long estab 
lished practice would serve as a challenge to vio 
late it and the forests offer a wonderful opportu- 
nity to escape detection. Generally speaking the 
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Some of the conferees at the meeting: Left to right—Col. W. B. Greeley, 
chief forester; EK. H. Cox, president Madera Sugar Pine Co.; R. D. Baker, 
president Lassen Lumber & Box Co.; Paul G. Redington, district for- 
ester; C. I. Carter, assistant forester in charge of timber sales; and 
C. Stowell Smith, secretary-manager California White §& Sugar Pine 


Manufacturers’ Association 


lumber industry has more at stake in the forests 
than the Government and it would seem reasonable 
to believe that the operators and forest officers 
could arrive at a satisfactory agreement on smok- 
ing and the responsibility of enforcement as ap- 
plying to each individual operation, 

This also was conceded the lumbermen by 
Col. Greeley. The words ‘‘camp sites’’ were 
deleted from the regulation and the phrase 
‘*places designated by the operator’’ was sub- 
stituted in its place. The smoking prohibition 
will be regulated by the operator on whose lands 
the regulation is effective, to be governed by 
local conditions. 

Relative to fire-fighting tool eaches, which 
through the unclear meaning of the brief was 
partly misunderstood by the lumber industry, a 
mutually satisfactory decision soon was reached. 


' 20 percent of the men 


Instead of a uniform 
mandatory regulation 
the caching of tools will 
be decided through in- 
dividual conferences be- 
tween the operator and 
the forest supervisor in 
charge of the particular 





F. B. HUTCHENS, 

San Francisco, Calif. ; 

Represented Lumber 
Industries 





district. It is the For- 
est Service’s intention 
to require, at camp, fire- 
fighting equipment for 





in camp. These require- 
ments will be embodied in the mutual fire plan 
agreement to be drawn up separately from the 
timber contract. 

The part of the regulation relative to portable 
gas engine pumps, where sufficient water js 
available, was also passed up to the supervisor 
in charge and will also be written into the sepa- 
rate fire plan agreement. 

The regulation on patrols was agreed to by 
both the Forest Service and the industry and 
there was no comment to offer on this new law, 


Regulation No. 7, which provides for the ab- 
solute closing of dangerous areas to public camp- 
ers, tourists and hunters, was favored by the 
industry as a method of striking at the base of 
96 percent of the fires in the forests. ‘The 
greatest anxiety,’’? declared E. H. Cox, ‘‘of the 
average operator is a fire started several miles 
from his operations by tourists and 
campers, and getting a big start be- 
fore hitting his property. The lum- 
berjack puts out his fires when they 
start but the tourist, uneducated in 
forest protection, flees from them. 


Shut-down Regulation 
Most Discussion 
Proposed regulation No. 8 pro- 
vides for a complete shut-down of 
logging operations without notice 
or warning in districts where the 
supervisor, or any forest employee 
he may designate, believes that an 
extreme fire hazard exists, the shut- 
down not to extend for more than 
forty-five days. It was upon this 
new rule that most of the antag- 
onism of the lumber industry cen- 
tered. 


The shut-down requirement, de- 
clared Mr. Smith, is the most drastic 
provision ever included in a Govern: 
ment contract. Even though the Gov- 
ernment were willing to absorb the 
loss resulting from a shut-down, the 
additional protection which it 1s 
claimed is thus afforded could not 
compensate for the financial loss 1n- 
volved. In case of a shut-down, the 
crew can not be held in place and 
either scatters to go fishing or hunt- 
ing, thus increasing the fire hazard, 
or goes to town, thus removing the 
only effective means of fighting fires 
when they start. No operator will be 
willing to lose his man power at the 
very time when it is most needed. 
Experience has shown that operators have volun: 
tarily closed down when their judgment dictated 
this to be a wise policy. The right to close should 
never be vested in anybody but the management. 

One mill characterizes the regulation as “cut: 
ting off your nose to spite your face.” The opera 
tion is organized with a crew of 500 men; they 
have the necessary tools, are caulked up underfoot, 
have cook-houses, commissaries, water bag equip 
ment, pack animals, motor trucks, automobiles, 
competent foremen to lead them, and when they 
start to work on a fire it goes out. These men are 
a real protection to the forest. Stop an operation, 
lay these men off and when a fire starts, burn uf 
Experience last year, during a large fire when al 
sorts of men were employed, showed that the — 
berjack was the only one who knew what it was 4 
about. 1d 

The lumbermen do not believe that they shou 
be told when to open or close the mills. 


The fact that the rule provides for a shut-dowe 
of forty-five days, declared Mr. Cox, means tha 
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when a mill shuts down for probably two or three 
days, through the orders of the forester, the men, 
knowing of this 45-day clause, would leave the 
holdings for other places of employment and the 
personnel of a mill would be in such a condition 
that to resume operation at the previous level 
would be impossible. 

In the pine industry, where mills have only a 
short time between snows to cut and log the tim- 
ber, such a shut-down would be disastrous. 


Special Committee Appointed 


This regulation was passed to the special 
committee named to reach some mutual agree- 
ment on the proposed new rules. The industry 
objected to the regulation eliminating the wood 
burning boiler as standard equipment. On some 
operations oil was declared to be inaccessible 
and on others where it is being used for main 
line operations it is not practicable to use it for 
all equipment. 

‘¢ Again it would be impossible to shift from 
oil to wood and vice versa,’’ declared Mr. Smith, 
in his comment on the regulation. ‘‘The price 
of oil is increasing and the supply available 
is giving some concern. On the other hand the 
use of wood as fuel materially assists in cleaning 
up the dangerous slash which, if not utilized, 
becomes a total economic waste.’’ 

An operation where wood is used as fuel 
was compared with an electric operation where 
the slash was left lying on the ground. 
Where this is the practice, it is said, and a fire 
approaches from outside a certain concern’s 
operations, it is in line to be cleaned out. 
Large areas of logged-off land in wood burning 
operations act as a fire guard for the standing 
timber. When the wood rustlers finish there is 
no under slash to burn. 


Oil Burning Equipment and Donkey Engines 


The use of spark arresters on oil burning 
equipment was protested by the lumbermen, who 
believed that they were unnecessary if fireboxes 
were carefully cleaned of carbon deposits and 
care used in sanding. Oil creates a heavy de- 


posit of soot and.on this account arresters would 
greatly interfere with draft. The present State 
law fully covers the matter of spark arresters. 

The part of the regulation requiring chang- 
ing all donkey engines from inside-the-stack 
exhausts to both exhausts outside-the-stack was 
the other bitterly protested regulation. ‘‘ Out- 
side-the-stack exhausts are opposed on the 
ground that with the other requirements covered 
by law, they are unnecessary and, further, are 
absolutely impracticable in this region from the 
operator’s standpoint,’’ declared Mr. Smith. 

A brief from a local engineering corporation, 
supplying a large part of the mill operators with 
machinery and boilers, showed that a donkey en- 
gine, operating with both exhausts outside the 
stock, would lose 65 percent of its capacity. 

‘*In order, then, to receive equal operating 
efficiency with outside-the-stack exhausts,’’ de- 
clared Mr. Smith, ‘‘it would be necessary great- 
ly to enlarge the boiler capacity. Since most 
of our donkeys in operation in the pine region 
are now about as large as can safely be moved 
on narrow gage logging railroads it is doubtful 
whether any increase in size is possible without 
rebuilding the railroads.’’ 

Col. Greeley conceded a part of this regula- 
tion when he declared that none of the present 
wood-burning machinery would be required 
changed to outside-the-stack exhausts but that 
a general investigation would be made in the 
future relative to new models of outside-the- 
stack exhaust donkeys, their degree of efficiency 
and their practicability in the pine regions. The 
matter was finally passed to the special com- 
mittee for final discussion and decision. 

Donkey force pumps will be required only 
where sufficient water for their operation and 
practicable use are feasible, according to the 
slight change in the regulation granted the lum- 
bermen by Col. Greeley. Special watchmen for 
donkeys and also for logging locomotives will 
be provided by the operators. 

The requirement of tank cars for operations 


where tank cars are available was passed up to 
the mutual agreement between the operator and 
the supervising forester and is to be included 
in the mutual fire plan agreement. 

‘‘The requirement of clearing the right-of- 
way of inflammable material was not specified, 
but, if carried out as intensively as at present 
with brush piling, would cost $600 a mile,’’ esti- 
mated Mr. Smith, in discussing the new regula- 
tion. 

This was also passed to the supervising for- 
esters and will be included in the fire plan which 
is to be a separate agreement between the Forest 
Service and the operator. 


The requirements for small sawmills were 
conceded by the Forest Service and those af- 
fected will have separate agreements. 


Chief Forester Makes Statement 


Following the meeting, Chief Forester Greeley 
said: 

The Forest Service is only after better fire pre- 
vention and the methods of obtaining it. We are 
not trying to pass the issue to the lumbermen but 
we have a problem to be solved and we are trying, 
through mutual agreement and codédperation, to 
reach a low mark in forest fires due to logging 
operations. 

Last year the fire damage in California and on 
the Pacific coast was larger than ever in the his- 
tory of the Forest Service and some strict regula- 
tions must be used in combating this existing con- 
dition. 

The lumbermen did their share in fighting the 
fire last year and their share in prevention but we 
must, through mutual work, go even further and 
curb the loss due to timbering activities. 

Over 95 percent of the man-caused fires are at- 
tributed to tourists, campers, fishers and hunters. 
It is the policy of the Forest Service to control 
tourist travel through national forest lands, to 
designate camping sites, prohibit smoking and if 
necessary absolutely to close sale areas when con- 
ditions warrant. 

A “No Smoking” requirement, if enforced on 
these areas, would apply the remedy at the proper 
place. The carelessness and ignorance of fire pre- 
vention by the public using the highways and 
trails are a constant menace to the forest lands. 
The Forest Service is to institute a wide program 
in fire prevention in this direction this summer. 


Appellate Court’s Decision in Millwork Case 


In July, 1923, certain millwork manufacturers 
and union labor leaders were convicted by a 
jury in Federal Judge Cliffe’s court at Chicago 
of violating the Sherman antitrust law. This 
was the millwork conspiracy case known as the 
United States of America vs. Andrews Lumber 
& Mill Co. et al., the trial being the outgrowth 
of an article contained in a joint agreement be- 
tween millwork manufacturers, contractors and 
uion labor leaders, which forbade the use of 
nonunion millwork in the Chicago district, thus 
shutting this market to the products of manu- 
facturers located in other cities, most of whom 
employed nonunion labor. 

An appeal was taken from that conviction, 
and a new trial granted to several. The case, 
fled as William F. Brims, et al., plaintiffs in 
error, vs. United States of America, defendant 
in error, came up recently in the United States 
Cireuit Court of Appeals before Judges Al- 
schuler, Evans and Page, and on June 4 a 
decision was handed down reversing the judg- 
ment of the lower court, and remanding the 
cause for further proceeding. 


Full Text of Decision 


The full text of the decision, which was ren- 
dered by Circuit Judge Evans and concurred in 
by Cireuit Judge Page, follows: 


Defendants, 68 in number, were charged with 
4 violation of Section 1 of the Sherman antitrust 
act. Forty-one were convicted. A new trial was 
sTanted as to several and twenty-six joined in 
the prosecution of this writ of error. 

The Government, for convenience sake, has 
Classified defendants into contractor, manufacturer 
nd union labor defendants. The prosecution 
arises out of agreements made between these sev- 
‘ral defendants, which agreements dealt with the 
manufacture and installation of certain building 
material, commonly known as millwork, and which 
Papen window and door fittings, door and win- 
eel Sashes, baseboards, picture moldings, cornices, 

cases, panel wainscoting etc. 
The indictment alleges that, in order to monop- 
ra the business of supplying and installing build- 
, 8 material and securing excessive prices therefor, 
€ defendants conspired together to prevent con- 


ol 


cerns outside of the city of Chicago and in other 
States than Illinois from selling and delivering 
their building material in, and shipping the same 
to, the said city of Chicago in competition with 
said building materials of manufacturing defend- 
ants located in Chicago. 

For many years (1900 to 1918) the contractors’ 
association and the union labor organizations had 
entered into agreements (usually biennial) whereby 
terms of employment, hours of labor and compensa- 
tion, were fixed. Each of the agreements prior to 
1918 contained a clause (familiarly known as 
Article 3, Section 3) which read: “There will be 
no restriction on the use of any manufactured ma- 
terial except prison made.” In 1918 this section 
was amended to read: “There will be no restric- 
tion against the use of any manufactured material 
except nonunion and prison-made. This shall not 
apply to machine made flooring, ceiling or parti- 
tion, plain lumber or hardware of any kind.” It 
was the insertion of the word ‘‘nonunion” that 
brought about a situation which resulted in the 
institution of these criminal proceedings. 

It appeared from the evidence that prior to 1918 
a large amount of material was shipped into the 
city of Chicago, for use therein, from Oshkosh, 
Wis.; the millwork industry being well developed 
in that city and the labor therein employed being 
nonunion. It was evidently the hope of the union 
organizations to force the unionizing of these non- 
union shops through a modification in the agree- 
ment. 

The results were decisive. One company, the 
Morgan Sash & Door Co., of Oshkosh, Wis., for 
the years 1910 to 1918, shipped to Chicago an 
average of $250,000 worth of millwork. After 
this agreement was made their business dropped 
to $61,000 in 1919, and to $50,000 in 1920. Many 
of the nonunion shops in Oshkosh showed a similar 
decline in volume of shipments into Chicago. 

One assignment of error based on the alleged 
failure of proof to support the charge was the 
alleged fatal variance between the allegation and 
proof, and is, we think, well taken and makes it 
unnecessary to consider other questions, and facts 
not material to this issue will not be related. 

The indictment charged defendants with “com- 
bining or conspiring to prevent manufacturing 
plants located outside of the city of Chicago and 
in other States than Illinois from selling and 
delivering their building material in, and shipping 
the same to, said city of Chicago.” ‘The indict- 


ment thus drawn charged an interference with, 
an obstruction to, or a prevention of, shipments 
in interstate commerce. The brief, however, dis- 
closes merely an agreement between defendants 
whereby union defendents were not to work upon 
nonunion-made millwork. 

In the city of Chicago the manufacturing de- 
fendants employed union labor. The contractors 
who also employed union labor, could by this 
agreement, purchase only union-made millwork; 
otherwise, the union defendants would not install 
it. This naturally resulted in an advantage to 
the manufacturing defendants whose shops were 
unionized. Therefore there was a resulting bene- 
fit to such Chicago plants. 

In other words, prior to this agreement the mill- 
work used in Chicago was supplied by manufactur- 
ing companies in Chicago and the territory ad- 
jacent thereto. Large quantities came from Osh- 
kosh, Wis., where there were nonunion shops. The 
Chicago shops or factories, being largely union 
shops, prospered under this agreement at the ex- 
pense of the nonunion shops in other localities. 

In his opening statement to the jury, counsel 
for the Government said: 

“The evidence will show that this material was 
referred to by this labor committee ‘ - as 
outside material. The agreement itself had the 
word ‘nonunion’ inserted, and we will show to you 
gentlemen that all these meetings together were 
to eliminate from the Chicago market not nonunion 
material, but materials made outside of Chicago.” 

Had the proof supported this premise the case 
would have been similar to and controlled by the 
Boyle case, 259 Fed. 803. However, the Govern- 
ment failed to show that the real agreement was 
not to eliminate ‘‘nonunion-made material, but 
materials made outside of Chicago.” 

Nonunion-made goods were made in Illinois as 
well as outside of Illinois. Union-made millwork 
was also produced outside of Illinois, as well as in 
the State. In other words, demand for millwork 
in Chicago could be supplied from all parts of the 
United States. Local manufacturers and those 
situated in Illinois, but outside of Chicago, could 
supply the millwork as well as the factories of 
Wisconsin, Michigan and other States. It was a 
matter of choice whether these factories employed 
nonunion or union labor. 

The agreement which the defendants entered into 
merely dealt with millwork which was the product 
of nonunion labor. It mattered not where the 
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millwork was produced, whether in or outside of 
Illinois, if it bore the union label. The restric- 
tion was not against the shipment of millwork into 
Illinois. It was against nonunion-made millwork 
produced in or out of Illinois. 

We find no evidence which would support a 
finding that the agreement embodied in Article 3 
of Section 3 was not the real agreement of the 
parties. Wherefore, we conclude there is a fatal 
variance and the evidence does not sustain the in- 
dictment. 

The judgment is reversed, and the 
manded for further proceeding. 


Cutting Walnut from Illinois Tract 


MONTICELLO, ILL., June 8.—The W. J. Me- 
Intosh Walnut Co. is engaged in cutting walnut 
from the Warner & Moore estate at Clinton, 
this timber having been secured through the 
efforts of Dennis O’Connor, of this city. The 
walnut logs suitable for that purpose are being 
eut into lumber at Monticello, while the veneer 
logs are being sent to a veneer mill in Indiana. 
This is said to be the largest tract of walnut 
timber in Illinois and contains over 600,000 feet. 


cause re- 


Exhibit at Northwest Exposition 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 9.—The Twin 
Cities biggest week of the year, with the Norse- 
American Centennial, President Calvin Coolidge, 
the Northwest Industrial Exposition, and other 
attractions, found many of the Northwest’s lum- 
bermen as visitors. An attraction is the show- 
ing at the exposition of fifteen millwork manu- 
facturers. Wood carvers, cabinet makers, 
glaziers and other operators are shown at work 
in one of the large exhibits. The purpose is to 
show the raw material being turned into the 
finished product. Contributing to this display 
are the Bardwell-Robinson Co.; Smith & Wyman 
Co.; the Carr-Cullen Co.; the Kullberg Co.; 
Simonson Bros. Manufacturing Co.; Luce-Lind- 
gren Co.; Curtis-Yale-Holland Co.; Aaron Car]- 
son (Ine.), H. S. Johnson Co.; A. T. Rydell 
(Inc.), M. L. Johnson & Sons; John F. Wilcox 
& Co.; Olson & Serley; Lawson & Nelson; and 
the Lake Street Sash & Door Co. 

The exposition is being conducted to offer to 
the visitors who are attracted to the Twin Cities 
a visualization of what is manufactured in the 


Northwest. The sash and door manufacturers 
accepted the opportunity to make one of the 
most comprehensive of all showings. A com. 
mittee of the manufacturers has had charge of 
the millwork showing. It consists of L. B. Hol. 
land, chairman; W. A. Cullen, B. A. Lindgren, 
A. T. Rydell, Albert Carlson and J. W. Fellers, 
Other exhibits are in the large Midway Build. 
ing where the exposition is being conducted. 

Lumber companies are exhibiting in one dis. 
play. They are the Robert Duncan Lumber Co,; 
Oliver & Leasure Lumber Co.; the Bennett- 
Bailey Lumber Co.; and the Odell-Tuttle Lum. 
ber Co. The Schurmeier-Whitney Co., of the 
Twin Cities, has the display at which the lumber 
companies are showing their products. This 
display consists of commercial cabs and bodies 
which the company manufactures while at the 
same time there is a display of hardwoods, all 
of uniform size and including the varieties in 
common use in body building. The samples 
are numbered and a prize contest is in progress 
for those who guess the woods. About fifty 
samples of the wood of as many trees, are be- 
ing shown here. 


West Coast Missionary Work Successful in East 


New York, June 8.—Eighteen months in the 
East have convinced Clifton Lawton, vice presi- 
dent of Parks & Lawton, Seattle, that west 
Coast lumber has unlimited prospects on this 
side of the country. Mr. Lawton has studied 
the market in the closest manner, has seen it 
make rapid strides, and he feels sure that from 
this time on improvement will continue. 


Mr. Lawton said that he was born in the 
lumber business and has stuck close to it. Thir- 
teen years ago, as he says, he saw the future of 
fir and hemlock and it was at that time that 
he crossed the continent to become engaged in 
the fir and hemlock trade. Mr. Lawton is a 
great grandson of Joseph Thomas, who founded 
the firm of Joseph Thomas & Sons, Baltimore, 
in 1819. His father, William I. Lawton, is still 
a partner in that concern, one of the oldest in 
the East. 

In New York, Mr. Lawton has made his head- 
quarters at the offices of the Harry S. Lafond 
Lumber Co., 1 Madison Avenue. The offices are 
located on the thirty-ninth floor of the Metro- 
politan Life Building and overlook historic 
Madison Square. 

“T have been in New York long enough to know 
the status of fir and hemlock,’ Mr. Lawton said. 
“T feel intensely about both woods. There is no 
question that they are here to stay. We have 
overcome a great many drawbacks incident to the 
introduction of our lumber in the East and I am 
ready now to return west and resume my activities 
at that end of the line. Accordingly I will leave 
New York for Seattle next month. On the way, 
I will stop in Buffalo, Cleveland and Chicago to 
visit our representatives.” 

Mr. Lawton could not have spoken more 
optimistically either of present or future busi- 
ness. In many things he voiced the exact senti- 
ments of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspond- 
ent as they have been expressed frequently in 
weekly reports. Especially with reference to 
the introduction of fir lath, Mr. Lawton ex- 
pressed hope for the future. He said he had 
studied the situation very closely. 

“Baltimore is a fir lath town,” he declared. ‘In 
Philadelphia they use chiefly hemlock lath. In 
Washington it is fir and spruce. Here in New 
York they use principally spruce and hemlock. In 
fact, eastern spruce lath have almost a monopoly 
in the New York market. But fir lath are fast 
coming to the front and more and more they are 
being used. In time I feel that fir lath must 
come into their own here as they have done else- 
where.” 

Mr. Lawton paid high tribute to the retail 
lumbermen of the Metropolitan area. ‘‘The 
retailers of Manhattan, Long Island and New 
Jersey, that is the old-line companies, are con- 
ducting their business according to the highest 
standards,’’ he asserted. ‘‘They are a credit to 
the lumber industry and its future is safe in 
their hands.’’ 

Mr. Lawton was told that many of the retail- 
ers, especially on Long Island and in New Jer- 


sey, were alarmed at conditions that have arisen 
as a result of the opening of storage yards and 
was asked to express himself on this subject. 
He said: 


There is danger of storage yards hurting the 
retail trade unless they use the same caution in 
making sales as_ the 
legitimate wholesalers if 
namely, that no sales be, 
made to a retailer simply 
because his _ letterhead 
states that he is in the 
retail lumber business. 
The man or firm to be 
recognized as a retailer 
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must carry a well as- 
sorted stock of lumber. 

If the storage yard 
makes sales only to such 
yards it provides an ac 
commodation that cal 
not be justly criticized 
This is a serious proposi | 
tion as the merchandising 
of lumber through the established retail channels 
has been demonstrated as the most economical 
method. It also produces the best service to the 
contracting trade. The wholesaler and the retailer 
to a certain extent must work together to uphold 
business standards that will make for the best 
interests of the lumber industry. 


The question of transits, Mr. Lawton continued, 
is a moot subject. Transits in lumber can not be 
requested any more than shipments of fruit or 
other products. ‘Transits are a reflection of stock, 
or lack of stock, on hand. 


The fact that New York retailers refused to buy 
late last fall and in tie early winter, due to very 
unsettled conditions, justified the wholesaler in 
purchasing stock in the late winter for delivery 
in time for the spring trade, which the wholesaler 
knew would at least be in fair volume. It has 
worked out satisfactorily to both retailer and 
wholesaler as this year transits were not overdone. 


Of present business, Mr. Lawton said: 


Conditions are rapidly changing. The retailers 
are convinced the market has touched bottom; 
they are busy and they are buying very heavily. 
Mills should not take this as an indication of a 
very strong summer and fall business. Yet, I am 
convinced that there is every reason to justify an 
advance in mill prices. But the entire advance 
must not be placed on common lumber. 


Mills should give particular attention to upper 
grades and endeavor to advance their prices on all 
of their stock, as many items are entirely too 
low, particularly vertical grain flooring and ceiling. 
It is the wholesaler’s function to codperate with 
the mills in their endeavor to bring about a greater 
demand for the upper grades and to sell their 
stock according to west Coast grading rules, allow- 


ing a percentage of short lumber. Every time a 
mill takes an order eliminating shorts it is estab- 
lishing a precedent that will be difficult to over- 
come. 

West Coast lumber is not in this market tem- 
porarily, but it is the wood of the future. Sell 
the stock as it is produced and which has been 
demonstrated by the manufacturer to be the most 
economical. That is the mission of the whole- 
saler selling west Coast lumber. 


Of the New York market, Mr. Lawton said 
enthusiastically : 

There seems to be no limit to the demand for 
fir and hemlock. Yards that two years ago made 
the statement that they did not expect to use a 
stick of west Coast lumber and resented its in- 
troduction here, even to the extent of fighting 
the “invasion,’”’ are now in many cases our great- 
est boosters. 5 

The yards have been sold on fir. he pioneer- 
ing days are over with them and I am confident 
that poth fir and hemlock have given excellent 
satisfaction. However, the industrial trade, some 
of the railroads and the municipalities must still 
be educated. 

Mr. Lawton concluded: I feel very intensely 
on this subject of west Coast lumber in the East. 
I am an optimist and I am an enthusiast. 


Investigator Finds Conditions Better 


OmaHaA, Nes., June 9.—Conditions are good 
and getting better, according to Samuel Crow- 
ther, writer on business topics, who was in 
Omaha last Sunday. Mr. Crowther said that he 
came west to discover whether the wave of de- 
pression that recently hit the United States was 
justified, and whether the people of the West 
were as bad off as reported. 

I have discovered, he said, that conditions are 
good, that they are getting better, and that there 
is no apparent relation between what the politicians 
say about the people here and how the people 
really are. I don’t believe that Norris, of Ne 
braska, Brookhart, of Iowa, Wheeler, of Montana, 
represent the thought of their States at all. The 
prime reason for what difficulties you did have 
could be laid directly at the doors of the New York 
bankers who over-extended their credits in the 
West. There has been a lot of fool banking and 
most of it in New York. You in Nebraska art 
well off, as near as I can discover. I found at 
Sioux Falls Saturday that the reports of hard 
times in South Dakota were vastly exaggerated. 
There have been bank and business failures, yes 
But in most cases they have been caused on the 
inside, result of poor management or something 
like that, with the excuse always given that gen 
eral conditions were bad. The few people that 
were hit howled loudly. Those who were getting 
along all right, didn’t say anything. 

Mr. Crowther has no use for charts of business 
cycles and trends and said: ‘They don’t mean 4 
thing. They smack too much of the old Presby- 
terian doctrine of predestination. I would rather 
walk down a street, look in the shop windows and 
observe the people; then I could discover vastly 
more truth than by studying any business chart. 
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A Large Automobile Manufacturing Concern Effects Notable 
Economies Through Unique Lumber Buying Policy 


One of the most important of the questions 
that have oceupied the time and thought of 
the lumber industry in the last two years is 
that of a more complete refinement at the saw- 
mills of their product and the marketing of lum- 
ber for the uses for which it is best suited and 
in dimensions that would entail the smallest 
percentage of waste. In the study of this sub- 
ject the lumber industry has had the support 
and cooperation of some of the best minds in 
at least a few of the large wood using indus- 
tries. This was forcefully demonstrated to a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
recently during a tour of one of the great auto- 
mobile plants of Detroit. 

Absolutely necessary to the success of any 
great industrial enterprise, and especially to an 
automobile manufacturing concern are chief 
executives of the highest order, designers and 
engineers of consummate skill and workmen 
trained to the highest degree, but with all these 
available and functioning there is opportunity 
for excessive costs to accrue unless in the im- 
portant key department of purchases there is a 
keen, watchful, common sense business admin- 
istration. 

In the discussion of the problems of more 
complete refinement at the mills, the conserva- 
tion of timber, the reduction of waste and the 
saving of freight charges lumber manufactur- 
ers find a willingness—yes, a desire—on the 
part of wood using industries that this be done, 
but too often they have met with the discourag- 
ing feature that the industries expect this to 
be done with all the advantage therefrom accru- 
ing to them and none to the lumber producer. 

Developing Spirit of Cooperation 

There are a few outstanding men in the wood 
using industries who, while never for a moment 
overlooking any opportunity to reduce costs 
for their concerns, realize that only through a 
give and take plan; a codperation that results 
in both seller and buyer sharing in the advan- 
tages and profits that may come from new and 
different methods, can these changes be made 
or these methods put into effect. It is this pol- 
icy that motivates the purchasing department 
of the Dodge Bros. (Ine.), and is develop- 
ing a spirit of codperation that will have a far- 
reaching influence in bringing to a successful 
consummation changes in methods of supplying 
the lumber requirements of that particular con- 
cern and of other wood using industries that 
long have been under consideration. 

In his effort to bring about this change, A. E. 
Pope, purchasing agent lumber department, has 
had the full support and codperation of the 
general purchasing agent, Mr. Eaton, and as a 
result of conferences, investigations, correspond- 
ence and travel drawn out over a number of 
years, this company is adopting a purchasing 
policy that is a radical departure from old meth- 
ods, but which promises to reduce the cost of 
the more than 50,000,000 feet of lumber an- 
nually used by this concern and at the same time 
take nothing from the profit of producers who 
supply this material. 

In bringing this matter to a successful con- 
¢lusion, Mr. Pope and his associates have had to 
seale a wall of opposition in their own organiza- 
tion and at the same time demonstrate to the 
lumber producers the practicability of the pro- 
posed plan. The first step was to eliminate 
dealings with irresponsible concerns and to form 
connections that are absolutely dependable, both 
im service and in quality of product. Lumber 
manufacturers, singly and in groups, were in- 
vited to Detroit for conferences in which these 
matters were discussed in detail. They were 
given opportunity to see for themselves just 
how the materials were to be used, were shown 
im detail the manufacturing methods and 
Processes of the company and then were asked 
to submit their own propositions. 

_ One important step included in the program 
volved substitution of wood species where this 
could be done at a saving without impairing the 


quality or the life of the car. Another was to 
demonstrate that much of the work of turning 
out the finished material could be done at less 
expense by sawmill labor than by the high 
priced, skilled factory labor. 

All of this long drawn out preliminary work 
is now beginning to bear fruit and while the 
entire program is not yet ready for adoption 
100 percent, substantial progress has been made 
and developments from now on will be more 
rapid. 

Changes in Export Shipping Department 

The first department in which changes have 
been made effective is that devoted to export 
shipping. Approximately 30,000,000 feet of 
southern pine lumber is purchased by the com- 
pany every year, practically all of which is 
handled in this department. It has been the 
custom to buy this in No. 2 common stock widths 
and lengths, the lumber as received being piled 
on the yard and then worked up in the plant as 
needed. The first economy along this line that 
was effected was put into practice recently 
when arrangements were made to secure this 
material cut to exact dimensions, thus avoiding 
the necessity of cutting it from boards by high 
priced labor at the factory. This stock now is 
cut from small logs on billet mills in the South, 
thus serving a double purpose—making avail- 
able timber that otherwise could not be profit- 
ably utilized and at the same time giving the 





The only job you can get with- 
out knowing anything about it is 
selling. That’s why there are so 
many salesmen—and so little 
salesmanship. 











buyer a better product. This stock now goes 
direct to the shaping machines, where it is 
worked into the proper shapes for nailing. 

Convinced that this cost also could be reduced, 
Mr. Pope took up with the lumber manufac- 
turers the matter of supplying this material cut 
to dimension and shaped ready to go directly 
from the bins to the assembling tables where 
the boxes and crates are put together. Realizing 
that while this would reduce considerably the 
labor cost, the freight charges and the invest- 
ment in machinery of his own concern, it would 
add to the cost of the material at the mill, he 
discussed the matter frankly with the lumber- 
men and arrived at an agreed price satisfactory 
to both sides and through which both buyer and 
seller would share in the profits from the savings 
effected. As a result contracts have been made 
by which this material will be shipped to the 
automobile plant cut to pattern and ready for 
use. Bins for each pattern, length and size 
are being arranged into which the material will 
be placed when unloaded from the cars and 
eventually these will take the place of the piles 
of lumber now carried in stock in the factory 
yard. In addition to the reduction in equip- 
ment investment a definite saving in the cost of 
every car shipped has been figured out. 


Next Step in Manufacturing Economy 


The next definite step that has been taken 
to effect economy in manufacture involves both 
cutting to dimensions and the substitution of 
one wood for another. There is one part of 
each car that requires seven feet, board measure, 
of lumber. Through the substitution of a 
cheaper wood than that now used and through 
buying this material kiln dried, dressed and 
cut to size, a saving of not less than 16 cents on 
each car will be made—and on a production of 
1,100 cars a day this amounts to the tidy sum 
of more than $50,000 a year. In effecting this 


saving the lumber manufacturer does not suffer, 
for he gets full price for his lumber with an 
agreed additional price for working that is emi- 
nently satisfactory. 

These are but the beginnings of economies 
Mr. Pope hopes to accomplish and he confident- 
ly looks forward to the time when practically 
all lumber used in the manufacture of the Dodge 
ears will come to that factory fabricated and 
ready for use—and without working a hardship 
on or reducing the profits of any lumber manu- 
facturerer who undertakes to supply any part of 
this material. 

Through the system of purchasing, following 
up shipments, prompt unloading and handling, 
many economies already have been brought 
about in the lumber department and in all 
other departments and the purchasing depart- 
ment takes considerable pride in the fact that 
although inventories were reduced more than 
ten million dollars, there has been no shortage 
of materials and the plant has attained the high- 
est output in the history of the company—1,100 
completed ears daily. In the lumber depart- 
ment reserve stocks are carried sufficient for 
only four to six weeks, but so well has the plac- 
ing of orders and handling of shipments been 
systematized that no delay is ever experienced 
because of a lack of material. It is the policy 
of the company to deal only with responsible 
manufacturers whose acceptance of an order is 
an assurance that the stock will be of good 
quality, well manufactured, properly graded and 
promptly shipped. As a result of this policy 
the reserve stocks in the company’s yards would 
delight the soul of any lumber connoisseur. 
The writer’s attention was attracted particu- 
larly to certain piles of trade-marked lumber, 
every board bearing on the ends the insignia 
of the manufacturer. Ash, oak and gum are 
the principal hardwoods used and earried in 
stock. 

Through a record system worked out in his 
office, Mr. Pope can at any time tell exactly 
how much material is in transit, how much has 
been shipped and how much remains of any 
order to be filled. When orders are placed, defi- 
nite shipping instructions are given for every 
ear that is to be shipped each month. As the 
invoices and car numbers are received, these 
are entered in the record against each order 
and an examination each day of this record will 
disclose whether or not shipments are being 
made promptly according to instructions. If 
any discrepancy is found, a follow up immedi- 
ately begins and the shipper asked to explain 
the delay. The orders and shipping instructions 
are based on each month’s requirements, the 
shipping instructions being based on the time 
usually required for transportation, and work 
at the plant is mapped out according to this 
schedule. Thus it is essential that all ship- 
ments be made promptly. If there should be 
unnecessary delay in making deliveries, ship- 
ments are not refused, but that particular 
shipper is eliminated from further participation 
in supplying the company’s needs. 


Everything Works with Clock-like Precision 


A visit to this wonderful plant is a revelation 
to one who has not seen a great factory of this 
kind functioning. Covering 130 acres of ground, 
employing 21,000 men and turning out every 
day 1,100 cars—no more, no less—everything 
works with clock-like precision, drafting room, 
pattern shop, foundry, machine shop, pressed 
steel plant, body plant, assembly plant, all per- 
fectly synchronized and all with the one idea 
of turning out a perfect product at a minimum 
cost. 

And, best of all, a visit to this plant and with 
the broad-visioned, virile men who make up its 
official personnel must convince even the most 
skeptical lumberman that it is not impractical 
or unprofitable to fabricate at the sawmills 
lumber ready for use in the automobile and other 
industries, but is an eminently practical propo- 
sition that must, of course, be handled with de- 
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liberation and good business judgment, but 
which can be worked out with profit to the lum- 
berman, the wood using industry and to the 


benefit of the country. 


Names on the purchasing department’s rec- 
ords such as Crossett Lumber Co., Crossett, Ark. ; 


Southern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark.; Hillyer 
Deutsch Edwards, Oakdale, La.; Sherrill Hard- 
wood Lumber Co.; Merryville, La., E. Sond- 
heimer Co. and MeLean Hardwood Lumber Co., 
Memphis, and others, indicate that the policy is 
being followed of dealing with concerns whose 


very names are assurances of quality and service, 
Among them are concerns that are engaging 
enthusiastically in this program of cutting mate- 
rial to suit the needs of the user—a program 
that is in its infancy, but that is destined to 
evidence a phenomenal growth. 


Illinois Crop and Trade Conditions as Seen by Retailers 


What is the general impres- 
sion of crop prospects at 


this time? 


Freeport -+-Very good 
CURFIOB. 2.00.0 --Fair 
Collinsville ....Favorable 


Carriers Mills. ..Good 
Granite City.... 


Decatur .......Good 


Effingham .....Fair 

Big Rock. ....2. Good 
UPOTR 6 once dew Brighter 
BTIANTA .iccewe Pretty good 
RIVA c5h cess Uncertain 
ROR husks tacgan Uncertain 
MOOR: sceukiewd Pretty good 
CAND s6cs cess Good 
Fisher ........Not very good 
Allendale ...... Good 
Carlinville ..... Fair 
BUUREN: ..siveas Fair 
Danville om bie ieee Very favorable 
Caledonia ..... Excellent 
Freeport ...... Good 
DOPWIN. ssvccee 

Crescent City...O. K. 
Flanagan ...... Good 
Freeport ...... Good 
Charleston ..... 
Charleston’..... Good 


Eureka F 


ee ee YS 


cur air 
Chicago Heights.Good 


Do you think business will 
be as good as or better 
than last year? 


About the same 


So far better. Not much in 
sight for future 

Poor 

No. Worse 

About on a par with last 
year 


Better than last year 


Probably less than last 
year 
No. Shown no improve- 


ment yet 
Better than last year 
Prospects good 


Spotted; better than 
year though 

Fair; not as good as last 
year 

Look for a good year 


last 


Better 
Fair 


Better than last year 

No. Poorer 

About same 

Should be good 

Much poorer than last year 
Well as could be expected 
Some better 


Yes. 
Yes 
Same as last year 

We have no complaint 
Yes 

Better 

Yes 

Not as good as last year 


Better than last year 


Better than last year 


Oklahoma Dealers Report 


WBSCY .vsscceecKAir 
a TE Good 
nid .4%ss. -...Good 
NI ol goa Good 
Oklahoma City. .Good 
Kingfisher ..... About normal 


Chickasha .....Very bright 
Oklahoma City. .Good 
NGWEIEK 60s %x Good 


Pawhuska .....Oil; not much farming 


Conditions in Missouri 


UNICY: ovscisice's Excellent 
Rmennett ..cccs .-Good 

Ford City......Good 
Bethany .......Good 
Mound City.....Pretty good 


SOCK ...+ss00.008 

hs ae Good 

Kahoka ..... ..Very good 

SOVMOUL 2.005% Best it has been for 


; years 
King City......Fine 
Hamilton ...... Fine 


Brookfield .. 
St. Joseph... 


...Good 
oe cka000 


Brookfield ..... Very good 
Novelty .......Very good 
SMOIDIDR . cess Never better 
Hopkins ..... ..Good 
Meadville ...... Very good 
Chillicothe .....Very good 
Rirkeville 1... Good 


Southwest City..Good 


Kirksville .. 


... Very good 
SIpton .scce 


..-Good 


Princeton ......Above normal 
Crystal City....Good 


Better than last year 


Better than last year 
Better than last year 
Same as last year 

Better than last year 


As good as last year 
No. No 


Better than last year 


Better than last year 
Better than last year 
Not as good 

As good as last year 


. No; no work 


Poor 

Little better than last year 

About the same 

Look for good fall trade 

Encouraging; better than 
last year 

About the same 

Fair 

Remains to be seen 

Better than last year 


Better 
years 


than last’ three 


Better than last year 


Yes; as good 

Yes. As favorable as last 
year 

About the same 

Better than last year 


About like last year 

Fair. Look for good fall 
trade 

No; not as good 

Good; hardly better than 
last year 


How do merchants of other 
lines feel about future 
business? 


Not encouraging 
Discouraged 


Same as we 
Blue 


Fair . 
ms but not enthusias- 
tic 


Good 


Hopeful 
Some are pessimistic 


Discouraged 


Skeptical 


Good 
Not very optimistic 


Good fall business 
Business slow 
About normal 
Rather discouraged 
Poor 

Hopeful 

Optimistic 


Feel pretty good 


Complaining 
Optimistic 

Not so good 

Very good 

Some good, some fair 


Poor until crop is harvested 


Do you buy more frequently 
and in lesser quantities 
than formerly? 


Yes 
No 
Yes 


No 
Same as before 


No 
No 


Yes, whenever possible 


Buy as we need it 

Buying longer this year 
again 

Yes 


No 


Yes 
Yes 


No 

Yes 
Somewhat 
No 

Yes 

No 


No 
Yes 


Yes 
No 
No 
Yes, in 


other things but 
lumber 


Yes 


on Conditions in Their 


Think business will be bet- 
ter 


Good 
In good shape 


Looking for 

sales 
Undecided 
Business rotten 
Hard up 


satisfactory 


Feel business will be better 


Good 

About same as we do 
Apout as we uo 
Feeling better 


Same as we 
Not very good 


Optimistic 
Good 


" Not very optimistic 


Optimistic 

Not overly good 
Mixed 
Optimistic 

Same 


Optimistic 
Same as we do 


Very pessimistic 
General feeling is good 


Good 
Report improvement over 
last year 


Not much encouraged 
Very good 


Same 
Buy lesser quantities more 
often 


Same as always 


Yes 


Yes 
Yes 


Yes 
Buy from hand to mouth 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Less frequently in lesser 
quantities 

Lesser quantities 

Yes 

Yes 

Less often and 
quantities 

Yes 


in lesser 


Yes 
As needed 
Yes 


Yes 
Yes 
About the same 


No 


About the same 
Yes 


About the same 
About the same 


Yes 
Yes 


Are there many possibil- 
ities for remodeling in 
your community? 


Not until our trade's finan- 
- cial condition improves 
(s) 


Some remodeling 
No 


New city and buildings in 
pretty good shape 


No 


Nothing has been done here 
as yet 

No 

Business for 5 years, four- 
fifths remodeling 

Have several good remod- 
eling jobs 

Not very close 


Remodeling is the main 
issue 


Have sold several of those 
kind of jobs this spring 


Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 4 

Not poem | 

Not many in our commu- 
nity 

To some extent 

Yes 

Very few 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

Started a remodeling pro- 
gram im 1920 and are 
still at it with good re- 
sults 

Remodeling has been the 
greater part of our busi- 
ness 


Section 


We have had considerable 
remodeling and _ repair 
business . 

Not very much remodeling 


7 


1) 
Remodeling limited because 
this is new country 


No 


Reviewed by Local Lumbermen 


Think will have quite a bit 
this summer 

Yes 

Yes, several prospects 
es 

Have a remodeling cam- 
paign on now 

Yes 


Very few 
Yes 
Yes 


No prospects 
Yes, possibilities unlimited 


No 

Yes 

Partly 

No prospects yet, but look 
for some 

There is where we expect 
the larger end of our 
business to come from | 

Have talked remodeling 10 
our newspaper advertis- 
ing 

No 

Yes. Quite a good deal g0- 
ing on at this time 

Remodeling is good here 

Yes. Business mostly re 
pair and remodeling 

About average amount 

Some 


Very few 
Many, but difficult problem 
is to extend credit 
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HE better appreciation in recent years of the value of 
sunshine, not alone for the pleasure it gives, especially 
during the long winter months, but for the health it brings to 
young and old, has brought about a revolution as regards the 
number and size of windows in the homes of both rich and 
poor; and the sun parlor that now is found added on thousands 
of homes from one end of the country to the other is conclusive 
evidence that the general public is ‘‘sold’’ on the idea of having 
plenty of sunlight. 
The accompanying illustration is just an average example 
of a nice sun parlor added on the modest home of an average 








workingman. Of course, the sun parlor here shown is an ex- 
tension to the original little parlor, giving a fine big front 
room such as but few homes of the same cost can boast. 
3esides the sun parlor, the addition on the side of the main 
structure provided an additional bedroom opening from the 
parlor, and a bathroom adjoining ; while the lean-to at the rear 
provides a new kitchen, the old one being merged with the 
original dining room into a well proportioned dining room. 
The aggregate results of this remodeling changed a plain and 
crowded little house into a spacious and conveniently arranged 
home, demonstrating anew some of the benefits of remodeling. 





Cut out in outline this part, which shows the improvements described above, 
lay it on the large picture, moving it about until in position, and observe the effect 
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St. Petersburg, Florida’s Sunshine City, Makes Amazing Growth— 
Retail Problems Are Getting Lumber In and Out, Costs and Credits 


There seems to be little of the jealousy 
between the east and the west coasts of 
Florida that a few coarse persons say exists 
between northern and southern California. 
Yet the two coasts of the State are, in a 
sense, rivals in the great enterprise of sell- 
ing climate and real estate to visitors from 
the North. Your newly adopted Floridan 
from the North—and North down here 
means any State other than Florida—at 
once becomes a partisan for the section 
which he has chosen. Probably the real es- 
tate sales in Miami up to the present eclipse 
real estate sales in any other part of the 
State if not in the world. But that’s taking 
in a lot of territory, and we don’t insist 
upon it. Every visitor knows that the west 
coast has broken out 


reason surprise echoes so constantly in these 
columns. Perhaps if we had spent a whole 
winter there we’d have got used to it, as 
Americans get used to any modern miracles. 

There is St. Petersburg, the “Sunshine 
City,” across the bay from Tampa. I was 
told by a person who ought to know, a resi- 
dent, too, of another Florida city, that only 
a few years ago the land that now sells for 
thousands a front foot could have been 
bought for 75 cents an acre. If only a per- 
son knew where oil is going to be discovered, 
or Florida cities are going to develop, 
there’d be no reason for being poor! St. 
Petersburg has had one of the amazing 
growths of this amazing peninsula. I don’t 
know what the figures really are, but I’ve 


We went down to the waterfront, past the 
very attractive American Legion building 
and through the park where the usual 
sprinkling of people were sitting on the 
benches under the shade of the palms. In 
the yacht basin was a fleet of slender. pleas- 
ure boats with a rum chaser or two of 
Uncle Sam’s fleet just to keep everything 
nice and dry. In the slips near the municipal 
pier were all sorts of craft; steam, gas and 
sail. Some of them were available for fish- 
ing parties that wanted to get out where the 
salt-water sport is supposed to be good. 
Bathers were splashing in the water or were 
lying in the sand, soaking up the sunshine 
which is said to have remarkable curative 
value in certain kinds of ailments. 

There were a 





with a violent rash 
of developments, and 
the prices asked are 
high enough to give 
the average dub a 
poverty complex. 
The west coast, too, 
makes moderate 
claims of superiority 
of climate; more 
even temperature, 
less likelihood of 
storms and so on. 
3ut the west coast 
will at once rally to 
the defense of the 
east coast on these 
matters if the com- 
parison is with any 
other part of the 
world. Florida as a 
whole, you hear on 
every hand, is “the 
greatest State in the 
Union, Sir, in what 
it has now and in 
what the future 
promises.” 

“You'll like the 








west coast,” said 
Mark B. Jones, of 
the J. A. McDonald 
Co., Miami, when I 
remarked that I was going to cross the 
peninsula. “For one thing, they have more 
orange groves in the region around Tampa. 
The groves around Miami have mostly been 
cut up into subdivisions. Their climate is 
just as good as ours, and you can’t say more 
of any place than that. You'll find the same 
kind of people and the same sort of activity. 
They’re not selling real estate on quite the 
scale of Miami, but I don’t think you’ll find 
sales anywhere else to compare with ours. 
But you'll like it over there.” 

All of which was a true prophecy. We 
did like it, and we were almost as much 
dazed by the trading in town lots and sub- 
divisions on the west side as on the east. 
These articles about Florida have run over 
several weeks, though the Realm did not 
spend that many weeks in the. State. Prob- 
ably we were not there long enough to get 
over our amazement, and that may be the 


Courtesy St. Petersburg Chamber of Commerce 
St. Petersburg, on the west coast, is a lovely city whose attractions are causing its rapid expansion 


been told that the city has grown some 400 
percent in the brief period of the present 
Florida development. A visitor, I think, can 
easily understand why it has proved so 
popular with those people who want and 
can buy winter pleasantness. The sun seems 
to love the place, for there are few days 
indeed when it does not shine. Papers are 
given away, and all sorts of things happen 
on those exceptional days when it is cloudy 
from morning until evening. At least that’s 
what I hear, but I can’t give personal testi- 
mony, for the sun smiled out of cloudless 
skies during my visit. The tourist season 
was supposed to be over when I was there, 
but I saw crowds of contented looking men 
in knickerbockers setting off with golf bags. 
Land sports and water sports allow the visi- 
tor almost any kind of play he wants, except 
snowballing or glacier climbing or stoking 
the furnace. 


couple of ladies 
painting. One, a 
pleasant faced, eld- 
erly person was sit- 
ting in the shade of 
some piling and was 
making a watercolor 
of a sponge boat; a 
grimy little sailing 
craft strung. over 
with  strands_ of 
sponges caught in 
the Gulf which were 
being sold by a pic- 
turesque old fellow 
who might well have 
come from Colum- 
bus’ town of Genoa. 
The other lady, a 
very sunburned per- 
son wearing khaki 
knickerbockers, was 
in a row boat spread- 
ing paint on the 
_ sides of a little 
| sloop. <A couple of 
| men were catching 
| erabs by tying 
' chunks of meat to 
lines and lowering 
them into the water. 
When the crab got 
a good hold he was 
raised to the surface, caught in a landing 
net and dumped into the tonneau of a flivver. 
Farther out, an old gentleman reeled in a 
flat fish, took the hook out in a leisurely way 
and added his catch to a string of similar 
fish. “This,” he remarked, must be ‘Floun- 
ders’ Day.’ ” 

Pelicans, those absurd caricatures of bird 
life, were very tame and flapped down on 
the piling and refused to move unless you 
tried to put hands on them. The old Italian 
who keeps the hot-dog stand at the end of 
the pier came out with a handful of minnows 
such as are used for bait, and immediately 
these awkward birds were all excitement 
and waddled toward him with their huge 
beaks open, breathing noisily in their eager- 
ness. It was a great game of baseball, with 
the birds muffing very few offerings. A 
tourist who watched with as much interest 
as I this exhibition of skill repeated the old 
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limerick which you’ve often heard: “A 
wonderful bird is the pelican. His mouth 
holds more than his belican. He can hold 
in his beak enough food for a week; and I 
don’t see how in the helican.” A school of 
porpoise was playing like great pigs out in 
the bay; gulls were flying overhead; wild 
duck dived for food or drowsed on the little 
waves; the smoke of a steamer lined the 
horizon toward the open sea; and the shores 
of the bay were embroidered with rows of 
great palm trees. A lovely place, certainly, 
and one to make a person think of Joseph 
Conrad’s stories of the tropics. 

The waterfront and the golf links and the 
sunshine form a sufficient background for 
the rapid expansion that has taken place in 
the city in these last few years. First you 
notice the hotels, big and little, all through 
the town; then the apartment houses; then 
the new homes. If you happen to be a visi- 
tor interested in building and the lumber 
business, you’ll hunt up the lumber yards, 
and you’ll find them rushed to the limit get- 
ting their stuff out. The Realm might tell 
some wonder tales about these west coast 
yards, or, for that matter, about the yards in 
any part of Florida; how within a couple 
of years from the time of starting they were 
selling a million dollars worth of stock a 
year. But we don’t quite like to do it. We 
believe that too much of this kind of pub- 
licity would not be a kindness to the estab- 
lished yards, to the State nor to the outsid- 
ers—who might conceivably get excited 
about it, load the cash register into the 
flivver and start for this El Dorado. We 
don’t want to give the impression that a 
dealer can’t help making money in Florida. 
Bob Williamson, of Dallas, told us an old 
story about the usual two Irishmen. “Didja 
hear the turrible thunder last night, Pat,” 
asks Mike. “Did it thunder?” asks Mike. 
“Why didn’t ye wake me up? Ye know well 
enough I can’t sleep when it thunders.” 
Well, it’s possible for some dealers to sleep 
through the thunders of the Florida develop- 
ment. It’s possible for some of them to get 
so excited by the storm that they rush out 
and get well soaked by the rains of foolish 
deals. It is our experience that where 
money can be made quickly it can be lost 
quickly, too. 

So the Realm is content merely to observe 


steadily to the hundreds of jobs; in itself 
trying and heart-breaking. One is knowing 
costs well enough to be sure of that slender 
5 percent net; and this is proving too much 
of a job for some of the boys. And one is 
keeping a hard eye.on credits. These, we 
believe, are at present the most important 
duties of the Florida dealers. Up to the 
present they have not had to 


his office. Like many of these dealers, he 
finds that much of his profitable work is out 
with his customers and that a good mer- 
chant must keep a sharp outside eye on the 
fast action of the town as a whole. Maybe, 
too, with all their rush of business, these 
Floridans find the climate and the sport as 
important a part of the business of life as is 





worry about finding pros- 
pects or “creating” sales. 
The sales are self created by 
the wave of development, and 
the prospects find the yards. 
The time doubtless will come 
when yards with expensive 
real estate and an appetite 
accustomed to large feedings 
of business will be compelled 
to study the merchandising 
and business-creating meth- 
ods of northern building 
territories. Many dealers 
have this in mind and are 

















shaping their policies and 
educating their customers so 
that this change will come 
about easily. But as yet 
there seems no call for the actual practice of 
these things. 

We visited four of the St. Petersburg 
yards; but how many more there are we 
don’t know. The Pinellas Lumber Co. has 
a very attractive plant out in the west side 
of the city, with a big poster picture done 
by a sign painter over the front of the shed. 
Activity was going on at a rate to suggest 
a fire. You might think that late spring in 
a city whose most profitable trade is the 
sale of climate would be a time of rest and 
relaxation. The visitors are supposed to be 
gone. But here, as in all the Florida towns 
we’ve visited, the business seemed to go on 
at top speed through the summer. Hotels 
and apartments and rental cottages are be- 
ing built in preparation for next fall, and 
great numbers of people who came as tran- 
sients have decided during the winter either 
that they are going to make the place a per- 
manent home, or that they are going to build 
a winter cottage somewhere in order to be 
sure of quarters for next season. St. Peters- 
burg has made great provision of rental 
quarters to care for visitors, but with people 

coming by scores and even 











Courtesy Illinois Central 
Here are the absurd pelicans whose noisy excitement and awl: 
wardness amuse visitors to the St. Petersburg waterfront 


that the yards that are going at all are go- 
ing at a great rate. While this state of 
affairs continues there are a few primary 
virtues of merchandising that are all im- 
portant; and while they have already been 
mentioned, they can hardly be mentioned 
too often. One is keeping the stock coming 
in regularly in the proper volume; and this 
1S more of a trick down here than it is in 
Some other places. It’s not only the placing 
of orders, it’s also getting the stuff shipped 
over railroads that are overworked, and 
spotted in railroad yards that are clogged 
With cars. One is keeping it going out 


hundreds of thousands, there 
is a big and insistent demand 
for rooms that has been hard 
to meet. This explains the 
homes built, furnished and 
owned by northerners who 
spend perhaps eight months 
of the year elsewhere. So the 
Pinellas people, like all the 
yard operators with whom we 
talked in St. Petersburg, are 
driving along at full blast 
during the summer. 

Near by is the retail office 
and yard of F. H. Littrell & 
Co. If the complete story of this compara- 
tively new undertaking were told it would 
be one of the miracle accounts of St. Peters- 
burg business. Mr. Littrell came from 
another Florida city and in a few years built 
one of the vast retail businesses of the State. 
Still farther westward I saw overflow 
yards, wholesaling and paint departments 
of the company. I shouldn’t like to guess 
what the yearly volume of this concern is. 
The company is firmly established in the 
local business of the city, and has done a 
great work in making possible the expansion 
of St. Petersburg. Mr. Littrell was not at 


Athantee Coast Line 
These sponge boats (here seen at Tarpon Springs, on the out- 
side of the Pinellas Peninsula that bounds Tampa Bay) are 


wholly tropical and picturesque 


the collection of profits. Few of those whom 
we have seen give the impression that profit 
is the summum bonum of life. 

In the office of the Tom Payne Lumber Co. 
we talked with Ralph M. Griffin and col- 
lected from him a good many of the state- 
ments about the city and the west coast of 
the peninsula that have already been set 
down in these columns. He told us that the 
lot where the office stands was purchased 
some three or four years ago for $2,700 and 
that it is now appraised as worth $60,000. 
By the time these lines get into print the 
figure may have been revised upward. Like 
most Floridans who talk with people from 
farther north, Mr. Griffin was serenely con- 
‘fident that there is nothing accidental or 
transitory about these new values. The 
money is coming in, and these prices for the 
most part are based upon a sufficient num- 
ber of cash-down sales to indicate that men 
with hard cash to invest have considered 
well and have decided that the land and the 
perquisites are worth the price. 

“It has been very interesting to notice the 
change in tourist habits,’ Mr. Griffin said. 
“Four or five years ago people came down 
after the holidays, perhaps in February, and 
stayed until the middle of March. They be- 
yan coming earlier and staying later. A few 
spent the whole winter, arriving with the 
first northern snowfall and staying until 
April, and now very large numbers are doing 
that thing. Increasing numbers are begin- 
ning to stay all the year, with maybe a va- 
cation of two or three months spent up in the 
North. This is the thing that gives per- 
manence to these real estate values. Peo- 
ple want homes here; permanent, year- 
around residences.” 

In the office of the McCormick-Hannah 
Lumber Co. we talked with W. P. Barr. Mr. 
Barr is not a native of the State, and this is 
not the first development he has seen. He 
spent many years in Kansas when that State 
was having its rapid development from an 
untamed plains country into the wealthy 
State it now is. He confesses, though, that 
the Sunflower experience was not nearly so 
dramatic as is this present one in Florida. 
He told me he was much amused by the 
changed attitude of some of his “hard 
boiled” northern lumbermen friends. They 
were not to be fooled by any such promoter 
tricks. They knew too much about artificial 
inflation and sat back to see the bubble 
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burst. Then came a period when they had 
little to say, one way or the other; and now, 
one after another is admitting in a puzzled 
way that there seems to be something wrong 


with his earlier opinions. One of them ad- 
mitted to Mr. Barr that while the whole 
story was not apparent to him, he had to ad- 
mit that there must be something substan- 


tial to the expansion or so much cautious 
money would not be going into Florida dirt, 
Money still talks, and it talks loudest of all 
to your hard-boiled man. 


News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Retailers Form Building and Loan 

NEw HAVEN, Conn., June §.—An enthusiastic 
meeting of the New Haven Lumbermen’s Club 
was recently held at the Hotel Taft and mora! 
and financial support pledged for the promotion 
of a building and loan association. Some thirty 
ljumbermen met on call of Chairman Albert 
Seibold. The meeting was called primarily to 
receive a report from the committee on building 
and loan associations, of which M. J. Gibbud, of 
the Tidewater Lumber Co., is chairman, and to 
consider any feasible suggestions for official 
action. 

The meeting was arranged with the codpera- 
tion of the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association and the Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion of Connecticut. Present as guests of the 
elub were N. B. Richards, of the Manchester 
Lumber Co., South Manchester, and John C, 
Barry, of Strong & Hale Lumber Co., Portland, 
Conn., both members of their association’s com 
mittee on building and loan associations. Other 
guests were Treasurer H. B. House of the Man- 
chester Building & Loan Association, Secretary 
Carlson, of the Portland Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation, Secretary George IX. Palmer, of the New 
York State League of Savings & Loan Associa 
tions, and Secretary-manager Paul 8. Collier, of 
the Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Richards said that Manenester, a city of 
23,000 population, has an association carrying 
mortgage loans to the amount of $1,500,000. 
Thru the building and loan association the 
building material dealers can get more money 
loaned to customers to build houses than in any 
other way. The association is conservatively 
managed. In all of its history there have been 
only four or five cases where the association has 
had to take back property because of failure to 


meet the terms of loans to home builders. The i 


expense of managing the organization is low 
and the shareholders get 6 percent on their 
money. 

Mr. House supplemented Mr. Richards’ ad- 
dress with a detailed story of methods of man- 
agement. The association has had a decided 
influence in keeping workers in town because 
they own their homes and are more contented 
than they otherwise would be. For the past 
several years the Manchester association has 
financed an average of 120 new houses annually. 

Mr. Barry delivered one of his usual masterly 
and enthusiastic talks on the subject. Besides 
being a prominent lumber dealer and active in 
lumber association affairs he is vice president 
of the Connecticut State League of Building & 
Loan Associations. He recommended that the 
New Haven lumber dealers make an immediate 
beginning by applying for a charter, call a meet- 
ing of the incorporators, and elect directors and 
a secretary. He declared that no better encour- 
agement for home builders could be found than 
an association which permits them to borrow 
money for 41% percent and which might loan as 
much as 80 percent on the value of the home. 
During all the time that a borrower is paying 
off his loan he is participating in the earnings 
of the association. Mr. Barry said that in his 
home town of 4,000 population loans to the 
amount of $1,114,000 had been made in a 
period of five years. 

In a short talk that was right to the point Mr. 
Palmer emphasized the importance of prompt 
action, depicting the possibilities in store. He 
said that last year $58,000,000 had been loaned 
on homes in the State of New York by build- 
ing and loan associations, making possible the 
erection of 20,000 homes. The State of Pennsyl- 
vania has 3,500 of these organizations and New 
Jersey has 1,500. He said that the surface has 
hardly been scratched and that much remains to 
be done if the lumbermen and the public are to 
reap the greatest return. 

Chairman Gibbud of the New Haven Lumber- 


men Club’s committee which had been studying 

the question advocated immediate action. He 
submitted a subscription paper, saying that 
he would head it with a stock subscription to 
the amount of $500. The movement was im 
mediately Jaunched and other lumber dealers 
followed suit. VlJans are now being made to 
secure a charter and to interest representatives 
of other lines of business before the movement 
is formally placed before the public. It was 
very evident when the meeting adjourned that 
everyone present believed that something well 
worth while had been accomplished for the good 
of New Haven, its future home builders and the 
Jumber industry. 
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An Attractive Lumber Store 

Lumber dealers seeking inspiration as to low 
they may make their places of business attrac- 
tive, and even beautiful, will do well to study 
carefully the accompanying photograph, show- 
ing the office, together with a glimpse of the 
sheds, of the T.. H. Morrow Lumber Co., at 
Dallas, Tex. 

This is indeed the antithesis of the old time 
lumber yard buildings, which unhappily still 





‘ 


a kindly feeling on the part of all passersby, 
even though they may have no occasion, or wish, 
to avail themselves of the offer. 

The large white disk in the gable end of the 
shed shown at right bears bas-relief figures of 
two doves perched on a branch, with the lettered 
sentiment: ‘‘Home keeping hearts are hap- 
piest.’’? Other details worth noting are the neat 
and tasteful trelliswork, the flower beds and 
shrubbery, and the flagpole on the front terrace. 
Immediately back of the office building a 
glimpse is caught of the end of one of the stock 
sheds, with its lettered sign. 

The Morrow company has been very successful 
in imparting to its business home a truly home- 
like and inviting aspect, in harmony with the 
business of providing materials for the build- 
ing of homes, a consideration that should always 
be kept in mind in designing lumber store 
buildings. 


Redwood House Plans Ready Soon 

San FrANcIScO, CALiF., June 6.—Stimulating 
building of redwood constructed homes, furnish- 
ing plans for constructors, and advertising and 
publicity aids for the retail lumberman, the 
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A striking example of how a lumber and building material store may be a delight to the eye 
as well as an inspiration to home beautification is afforded by this photograph of the establish- 
ment of the T. H. Morrow Lumber Co., Dallas, Tez. 


persist in all their ugliness in far too many 
communities. There is no earthly reason why 
the ‘‘lumber store’’ should not be as attractive 
and pleasing as any business structure in the 
town. It can be, and should be, a distinct con- 
tribution to the beauty and general attractive- 
ness of the community, instead of being as is 
too often the case, a blot on the landscape. 
How ean the lumber dealer consistently urge 
others to beautify their surroundings if he fails 
to set the example? Lumbermen everywhere are 
coming to realize this, and there is a vast im- 
provement in the character of the buildings now 
constructed for purposes of their business as 
compared with the predominant type of a few 
years ago. Not only is more attention being 
given to designing the buildings from the stand- 
point of utility and convenience, in which field 
marked progress has been made, but also to 
the architecture and general appearance of the 
buildings and their surroundings. 

In the accompanying example, not only has 
special attention been given to providing an at- 
tractive and harmonious ensemble, but careful 
landscaping has added greatly to its beauty. 
Attention is called to the small sign hanging 
directly under the center window of the office, 
which reads: ‘‘These flowers are growing for 
the sick and shut-ins. Yours for the asking. 
Call at office.’’ This little touch of human 
sympathy with the afflicted cannot fail to create 


California Redwood Association has announced 
the results of its contest for plans and specifi- 
cations from California architects on all-red- 
wood houses, classed according to cost of con- 
struction and the award of prizes. Lumbermen 
all over the country are greatly interested in, 
and are preparing to take advantage of the all- 
redwood home campaign. 

The popular feature of the campaign will be 
a booklet of plans and specifications entitled 
‘*Redwood Home Plans,’’ which will be sup- 
plied to retail lumbermen at cost of 25 cents 
each. This booklet, which will be used for pros- 
pective home builders, will contain 22 designs 
selected by a jury, comprised of Earl Bertz and 
Ernest Coxhead, San Francisco, and Harris 
Allen, Oakland, from the 78 designs and plans 
submitted by architects throughout the State. 
Cash awards were paid to four California arehi- 
tects whose plans were accepted as the best of 
those submitted. Other plans which were given 
honorary mention are to be included in the book- 
let. The booklet will be ready for distribution 
by June 20, according to R. F. Hammatt, secre- 
tary-manager of the association. 

The way in which the designs shown in the 
brochure were obtained gives them especial value 
to the home builder. Each has attractiveness 1n 
design and pronounced architectural soundness; 
each is the finest effort of a capable architect, 
certified under the laws of California. 
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Thus the retailer’s prospect may find in the 
jlans just the design he has been looking for. 
At least he will find a host of valuable sugges- 
tions, and pave the way to closing a contract for 
the building. These houses are declared to be 
amazingly economical in construction cost. 

Complete plans, elevations, working drawings 
and specifications are supplied, and the plans 
are so drawn that any competent contractor can 
puild from them. Notes are entered to assist 
in determining quality of material and work- 
manship. The plans include foundation, floor, 
roof, four elevations, and specifications and de- 
tails of wall construction, including foundations 
and eaves, with special details where necessary 
for both exterior and interior. Redwood, of 
course, is specified throughout. 


Retail Business Changes Hands 

New York, June 10.—One of the most im- 
portant recent transactions in suburban retail 
lumber circles has just been consummated in 
the purchase by Howard Conkling, of Goshen, 
N. Y., of the business of Jacob Pfeister, an old- 
line dealer, of Valhalla, near White Plains. Mr. 
Conkling is a partner in Conkling & Cummings, 
of Goshen, a firm that has been in the lumber 
business up-State for three generations. 

John T. Moss has been chosen as manager of 
the Valhalla yard. 

The purchase of the Valhalla yard is note- 
worthy from the fact that only recently the firm 
of Conkling & Cummings purchased the business 
of Jesse Davis, in New Rochelle, and therefore 
now controls two yards in Westchester County. 
The name of the Pfeister concern has been 
changed to the Conkling-Pfeister Building Serv- 
ice (Ine.). 

Since Conkling & Cummings, previous to the 
Westchester purchases, owned several other 
yards besides that in Goshen, it would seem that 
the firm is set upon establishing an eastern 
chain of retail yards similar to those being con- 
ducted with success in many parts of the West. 

The custom of Conkling & Cummings imme- 
diately on purchasing a yard is to rehabilitate it 
according to their own standards, which are 
said to be of the highest. Their aims in Val- 


halla are to establish a high-class retail business 
and to deal geneyally in lumber of all grades. 


Issues ‘‘Classy’’ Bid to Opening 


The opening of a new lumber yard is not usu- 
ally observed as a formal ‘‘society event’’ call- 
ing for the issuance of engraved invitations, 
which departure from custom made the methods 
applied in exploiting the recent opening of the 
new yard of the Clarke-Thompson Co., at Cham- 
paign, Ill., especially successful. 

It is safe to say that no one receiving the 
formally phrased and engraved invitation to the 
opening would be likely to cast it aside unread. 
There is a dignity about an engraved invitation 
that commands attention and respect. This 
unusual advertising feature, together with other 
publicity and a carefully planned program, 


You ave carnestly weguested 
lo allend the 


Lovrmeal Opening 


of Champayn’s 
Mil Modern Lumber Yard 
bocaled atl Nett and ( potn Sivechs 


May tenty-lhird, neneteen twenty five 
where an interesting erchilition of 
Culding materials will be diiilayed 
f* your constructive cvlecisam 
and offiroval 


Souronios 


Fiasors 


Clarke-Lhomfson Ea. 


How a new Illinois retail firm announced the 
opening of its yard 


including displays of building materials, and 
the presentation of souvenirs and flowers to all 
visitors, was responsible for a large attendance 
at the opening and a generally favorable effect 
upon the community. 


A Clever Advertising Stunt 


The cross word puzzle fad seems to have 
about run its course, but when at its height it 
afforded a basis for a number of effective ad- 
vertising prize contests by lumber dealers. One 
of the best of these was devised by the W. F. & 
J. F. Barnes Lumber Co., of Waco, Tex., which 
concern got out what it called a ‘‘erazy word’”’ 
puzzle. Prizes were offered for all correct 
solutions received within a specified time, the 
puzzle diagram and list of ‘‘horizontal’’ and 
‘‘vertieal’’? words being supplied, to contestants 
in mimeographed form. 

The words and definitions all referred to 
products handled by the company, and many of 
them were expressed in a very amusing form, as 
will be seen from the few samples quoted here- 
with: 

Six letters, begins with “L,” ends with “R.” If 
you did not have it in the lumber yard you wouldn't 
have a lumber yard. 

Something to keep out flies and mosquitoes. You 
will be needing some right away. Better let us 
ship it. 

They come 50 to a bundle. Supposed to be used 
for plaster, but used mostly to stick lumber with. 

Something you put on houses with a brush; 
ladies use it on their faces. We sell the best kind 
for houses. 

What you walk through from room to room. 

Used in the manufacture of doors. Begins with 
“Pp.” Most doors have five of them running cross- 
ways. 

What you build around a house or lot to enclose 
it. We have it, wire, hog, sheep, goat and picket 
kind. 

Used to build houses with, also to throw at peo- 
ple. We sell ’em, common, fire and face kind. 

What you break when you throw a rock through 
a window. 

What you use with which to put in some more 
of what you broke out of the above mentioned win- 
dow. 

You have them on the ends of your fingers, but 
the kind we sell are made of steel. 








Conversations in a Retailer’s Office 





‘‘Well, young man what’s worrying you 
today?’? 

It’s not what they say but how they say it, 

and so I knew that something was wrong with 
Bill. I spoke up real cheerful, ‘‘Not a thing, 
Bill, not a thing, and I hope you are better 
than that.’? 
_‘*Well, I’m not exactly sick but it makes me 
tired the way things have been going. What’s 
the big idea of all you salesmen holding a 
convention here today? I didn’t issue invita- 
tions or announee that I would serve tea from 
9:30 a. m. to 3:25 p. m. Do you know that 
you are the fifth salesman in and I haven’t 
been able to get started at my regular work 
and the day’s most gone.’’ 

‘‘Well, I suppose we salesmen do take a 
lot of the dealers’ time but they take a lot of 
our time, too, keep us sitting around cooling our 
shins, so I suppose it’s a hoss apiece.’’ 

“‘It may be that, but between the two of us 
we do a lot of sitting, listening and talking to 
no purpose. It’s sort of got my goat today, I 
Suppose, but I have been keeping track of my 
time to see what becomes of this twenty-four 
hours a day we all have. Did you ever keep 
track of your time that way?’’ 

‘No, not exactly, but I can tell pretty close; 
at least I think I can.’’ 

‘‘Well, how many calls do you make in a 
day??? 

‘About five, on the average.’’ 

. How long is the average call?’’ 

_ About an hour; the rest of the day is spent 
in getting from dealer to dealer.’’ 

How many orders do you get?’ 
_ Bill is a pretty good friend and will take a 
little fun so I said: ‘‘Haven’t gotten any 
today, but here’s where I start.’’ 


‘*Forget business for a minute, will you? 
I have an idea.’’ 

When Bill gets an idea I usually get an order 
so I said, ‘‘Spill it.’’ 

‘‘How many orders do you get per call or 
calls per order?’’ 

‘*Well, let’s see (doing some mental arith- 
metic on my fingers) six calls per order with- 
out counting yours. That’s the result for the 
last week and it’s not far from the average.’’ 

‘‘How much does it cost your firm for you 
to be out for a week?’’ 

‘‘Say this is getting personal, why don’t you 
ask me her name, address and how many there 
are of her?’’ 

‘“Nothing personal at all, you are an average 
sort of a salesman and I’ll use you for statistics 
till I get a better average. How much per 
week??? 

‘¢Well, fifty bucks is all I can get by with in 
expense account.’’ 

‘¢ And you don’t spend more than eight hours 
a day at actual work?’’ 

‘¢Sure, it takes me an hour or two every night 
to make up reports.’’ 

‘*Do they pay you for reports?’’ 

**Not yet; all I get is hell if I don’t make 
7em out.’’ 

‘“We’ll cut out the report time; and now let’s 
get down to brass tacks. You see I spend about 
15 percent of my time talking to salesmen and 
a friend of mine in a larger city spends about 
25 percent of his time. 

‘¢We’ll say that you get in salary and com- 
missions about $1.50 per hour, expense $1 per 
hour, total $2.50, and my time at $2.00 per hour. 
Now at one hour per call, six calls per order and 
five calls per day it figures out $22.84 per order 
your time and $12 per order my time: Total 


$34.84, or say, $35 per order. You see, the 
cost of your order is in your selling price and 
my cost is in my selling price, so $35 is about 
the cost to my customers of each order that I 
give.’’ 

[Explanation—5 calls: 8 hours: as : 6 calls 
: **X?? (salesman’s time per order). X equals 
9 3/5 hours per sale, at $2.50 per hour, is 
$22.84. Dealer’s time—salesman takes 6 hours 
of some dealer’s time to get an order. ] 

‘*Gee, Bill, I never thought of it in that 
way—$35 per order! I ought to carry a safe 
with me on lucky days.’’ 

‘*No kidding—that’s about the cost to my 
customers of each order I place. Now run out 
and check up the stock with Andy here.’’ 

After giving an imitation of a stock clerk 
I am back: ‘‘Here you are; sign here, Bill, 
that’s what you need, or at least what I need 
in the form of orders for today.’’ 

Bill, signing; ‘‘Now you have it what are 
you going to do with it?’’ 

‘*Same to you with your statistics, Bill.’’ 

‘¢Well, I am going to do some thinking, it 
may be as my friend Will Shakespeare says: 
‘Whether ’tis nobler . . to suffer the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune, or take up 
arms against a sea of troubles, . . and makes 
us rather bear the ills we have than fly to 
others we know not of.’ I suggest you write 
your boss about it. It might do some good to 
let him know you are thinking about such 
things, even if you don’t.’? 

**Much obliged, I’ll do that; may even have 
an idea myself next time I come around. Thirty- 
five dollars per order is pretty darned high at 
that.’’ 

[Nore: Another of these ‘‘Conversations’’ 
will appear in an early issue——EDITOR.} 
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Improved Transportation and Hand-to-Mouth Buying 
Shift Burden of Carrying Reserve Stocks of Lumber 


The article entitled ‘‘ Lumbermen, Attention’’ 
which appeared in the May 9 issue of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN dealt with various phases of a situ- 
ation that has prevailed in the lumber industry 
and in fact other industries for many months. 
Nearly everybody was familiar with the fact 
that great improvements have been made in 
the transportation service provided by the rail- 
roads, and in most cases both producers and dis- 
tributers have looked upon this improvement as 
beneficial for all branches of industry. How- 
ever, in the lumber industry especially, quick 
deliveries of manufactured products and the 
resultant postponement of buying, as well as 
hand-to-mouth purchasing, have deprived the 
industry of a large part of its reserve stocks. 
Nowadays, it is no exaggeration to say that the 
logs pass through the mill and directly into con- 
sumption within a few weeks from the date of 
felling the trees. Just what would happen to 
the consuming industry if for any reason man- 
ufacturing were held up a few weeks, or delays 
in transportation prevented the delivery of lum- 
ber, is a question that must excite a great deal 
of interest in all branches of the trade. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received a 
number of very interesting and instructive let- 
ters from lumber manufacturers, commenting on 
the article referred to and expressing their views 
on the situation and the steps to be taken in 
the solution of problems that are involved. A 
prominent manufacturer in the Inland Empire 
has been revolving this problem in his mind 
for some time and has carried on some corre- 
spondence with a Pennsylvania wholesaler and 
manufacturer, their interchange of views re- 
sulting in conclusions that corresponded very 
closely with those expressed in the article. 

Must Readjust to New Conditions 


Commenting on this article the Inland Empire 
manufacturer says: 

I read with a good deal of interest the article in 
the May 9 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
headed “Lumbermen, Attention.’ Your analysis of 
the situation in this article, as you will observe, 
coincides with the views expressed in my letter 
of May 6. 

I do not believe it would be necessary for me to 
reiterate the views expressed in this letter. There 
is no question but what we are, and have been for 
several months, undergoing a change in the lumber 
business, and it is imperative that we readjust our 
methods to meet changing conditions. Where it 
ordinarily took from sixty to ninety days for a 
shipment from the Northwest to reach the Atlantic 
coast, it now moves in less than thirty days and it 
is unnecessary for the distributer to anticipate his 
wants several months ahead. 

This changed condition is due, in my judgment, 
largely to the increased efficiency of the railroads, 
and I am of the opinion that this condition has 
come to stay and the sooner we can adjust our 
manufacturing and merchandising methods to con- 
form to it, the better off the industry will be. The 
burden of carrying the stocks is going to be on the 
shoulders of the manufacturer and it will be quite 
necessary to keep a well balanced stock in order 
that quick shipment can be made; and, barring 
strikes on the railroads, I am of the opinion that 
the industry will be better off by this changed con- 
dition. We will not have the seasonal demands that 
we have had in the past; our order files will be 
lighter, but the business will be steadier and the 
employment likewise steadier, and under these con- 
ditions I feel that costs can be reduced. But it is 
going to take some time to readjust ourselves to 
this condition. There is no doubt but what more 
lumber has been consumed than has been manu- 
factured this year, and yet in the face of this, we 
are facing a lowering market price, and this con- 
dition will continue until such a time as the in- 
dustry, as a whole, has readjusted itself to this 
changed condition in demand. 


Retailers Carry Less; Order Oftener 


In the past there has been no definite means 
of ascertaining what the aggregate of stock ear- 
ried in the retail yards of the United States 
was, but inasmuch as during recent months con- 
struction has been going forward at full blast 
and purchases have been largely for current 
needs only, the inference is that the lumber re- 
tailers have been drawing upon their reserve 
stocks, with the result that these have been re- 
duced. This change, as a representative of a 
large California lumber company observes, has 
heen so far for the retailers’ benefit. Whether 


it will continue to be so or not is a question in 
his mind. Discussing this and other phases of 
the situation, he says: 

Unquestionably, the retailers, not only the small 
retail yard as it is found in the average size town 
but also the larger retailers, have adopted a program 
of carrying less and ordering more frequently, 
thereby compelling the manufacturers to carry the 
stocks. This plan, we believe, has worked out to 
the advantage of the retailer up to this time but 
I do not know how this will work out should we be 
confronted with a car shortage, which has not oc- 
curred for the last two or three years. It may be 
that the retailers will find themselves seriously in- 
convenienced in not being able to get stocks to meet 
their immediate requirements and this may result 
in their “getting back to normal” as far as order 
ing and carrying stock are concerned. 

The writer believes that the retailers through 
their associations are much better posted on lum- 
ber conditions and stocks than ever before and 
that the fairly intelligent retailer is better versed 
in lumber conditions and lumber stocks than the 
average manufacturer, who sees only conditions as 
applying to the particular wood that he manufac- 
tures. 


During the period that the revolution has 
been taking place in the method of buying, the 
lumber market has been weak and as a conse- 
quence a great deal of lumber has been put into 
the buyers’ hands at a price below the cost of 
production. This appears to be an anomalous 
situation, in view of the fact that all conditions 
are favorable for a healthy demand at good 
prices. Commenting on the article referred to, 
and reviewing the entire situation, a prominent 
southern pine manufacturer has this to say: 


Millis Also Carry Smaller Reserves 


I have read the article ‘‘Lumbermen, Attention’ 
with considerable interest. It does lay down the 
well known fact that the retailer does not attempt 
to carry the stock now that he did years ago, for 
the simple reason that he is enabled to get it from 
the mill in a very short period of time. 

On the other hand, the mill does not attempt to 
carry the stock that it did in years gone by. At 
the present time, most of the mills are equipped 
with dry kilns, and they cut the lumber, run it into 
the kiln, and it is ready for the market eight or 
ten days after the log comes into the mill. 

As a result of this method of manufacturing, I 
do not think it is essential that the mill should 
‘arry very large stocks, in order to satisfy the de- 
mand. The great trouble I find now is that there 
is a slight overproduction. Sawmill owners are too 
anxious to hear the mill whistle, and not suffi- 
ciently cautious about cutting down their trees. 
Ten years from today there will be but little south- 
ern pine manufactured, and, at the present rate, 
softwoods on the Pacific coast will have been 
greatly reduced also, and will be in the hands of 
a few large holders. The tidewater mill in that 
country will go, just as the tidewater mills did at 
Lake Charles, Beaumont, Orange and other places 
in the South. Then why this mad rush to cut the 
timber and shove it into the market? If any man 
can explain it, he can do more than I can. 

One thing will cause lumber to bring the right 
price—or what it is reasonably worth—and that 
is, less of it should be made. This seems to me to 
be the solution of the whole problem. If we were 
to reduce southern pine production 5 percent for 
four months, I am quite sure we would get $4 or 
$5 a thousand more for our lumber. 

I think if the mills would reduce their stocks. 
and make it a little hard for the retailer to fill his 
requirements when he waits until the last moment, 
it would make him carry a little more stock and 
prepare for a rainy day. As it has been for the 
last eighteen months, he can place his order today. 
get it shipped out tomorrow and it is in his yard 
next week. Under these conditions why should he 
earry a stock? 

My judgment is that the best course for the 
manufacturers to pursue, would be to make less 
lumber and not be in a position to fill the re- 
tailer’s requirements—force him to hunt around to 
find a man with the lumber. When this condition 
confronts him for awhile, he will buy a reasonable 
supply and help the sawmill men carry the stock 
necessary to supply the consuming trade. TI do not 
really think I favor the mills piling up stocks so 
as to enable the retailer to order lumber out at his 
own good pleasure. I think this would cause him 
even to reduce his present stock and force us to 
carry it all. 

In this respect, T am inclined to disagree with 
your article. At the same time, I fully acknowl- 
edge that the condition as therein set out, does 
exist, but I believe the manufacturer is going to 
remedy this. The way to do this, is to reduce his 
stock and make it more difficult for the retailer to 
zet his lumber, and when this is the case, he will 
pay more for it and carry a larger stock. 


Situation Fraught with Danger 
Just how far hand-to-mouth manufacturing 
and distributing can be carried with safety is a 
question that requires very careful considera- 


tion. Heretofore there have always been consid- 
erable stocks at the mills, hundreds or perhaps 
thousands of cars in transit, and many weeks’ 
supplies in the yards of retailers. With the 
transit car practically wiped out of existence 
by the improved transportation conditions, with 
mill production moving directly into consump- 
tion and no great accumulation in yards at pro- 
ducing points and low stocks in retailers’ yards, 
it would almost seem that the slightest disturb- 
ance in transportation, in production, or, the 
slightest spurt in consuming demand, might 
cause a scramble for supplies and the skyrocket- 
ing of prices. 

The general sales manager of one of the larg- 
est producers of southern pine summarizes his 
views of the situation as follows: 


With the excellent transportation facilities that 
are in effect today it is possible for the lumber 
merchant to operate with a much smaller lumber 
inventory, considered from a footage basis, than 
during the years prior to 19238, with the result that 
at the present time the demand for lumber is timed 
very closely with the actual consumption thereof. 
The natural effect is the necessity on the part of 
the purchaser to receive immediate or prompt ship- 
ments of his requirements, which automatically re- 
quires the manufacturer to carry a larger normal 
inventory as compared with former years. 

We have thought many times recently that per- 
haps the hand-to-mouth buying policy prevalent 
today in our industry may be of too vigorous a 
nature and that sooner or later this policy will be 
fraught with danger. Practically all orders are 
accompanied with instructions for immediate and 
rush shipment which, of course, can readily be 
accomplished as long as sufficient stocks are at the 
mills; but, with buying following consumption as 
it does at the present time, trouble may later de- 
velop in delivering lumber to the consumer as rap- 
idly as required through mill shipments. 

Our thought is that the pendulum has swung too 
far back from the large stocks which the retail 
lumbermen used to carry and that the best inter- 
ests of the entire lumber industry could better be 
served by a middle course. 


Knowledge of Current Conditions Needed 


As already intimated, the situation of the lum- 
ber industry is typical or of a piece with that of 
industry in general. It is likely that advancing 
costs in dll industries have so increased the cost 
of doing business that buyers are reducing their 
stocks in order to reduce their overhead. If 
one branch of the industry does this at expense 
of another which is not prepared to assume the 
burden, a condition may be brought about that 
will be unsatisfactory to all branches of the in- 
dustry. That many questions are involved in 
this situation is indicated by the following com- 
ment made by the general manager of a large 
Texas concern: 


Volumes could be written on what people do not 
know about business conditions, but I have about 
concluded that 98 percent of what is written is 
hardly worth waste paper basket room. What we 
need, in my judgment, is more comparison with 
present day conditions, and to my mind the latter 
idea is one of the things of which we are not 
taking sufficient notice. Your reference to the 
splendid rail service is an item that most of us 
have overlooked. That, to a degree, puts us in the 
attitude of a merchant, so called, who has nothing 
but samples of clothing, and takes your measure- 
ments and orders you a suit. To this can be 
added the absorption of certain rural yards by 
larger ones, and yet the rural communities are bet- 
ter served by trucks over highways from a larger 
and better assortment than a rural yard could ever 
hope to carry. The large yard, to a marked de- 
gree, is one of a chain wherein the buying office, 
located somewhere else, purchases for the entire 
string of yards. As usual when a buyer dangles a 
hundred-car order in front of the yellow pine manu- 
facturers, there are many casualties among sales- 
men in their hurry to get the business. This is an- 
other changed condition that did not exist before 
the war. 

One of the best papers read at the southwestern 
bankers’ meeting this week was from a mature 
mind dealing with the bank located in an oil boom 
town, “What to do when conditions were at their 
flood, and likewise when the bottom fell out.’ He 
might have added “What to do with the automobile 
notes offered banks, and which, to a degree, are 
taken, such notes giving rise to an investment 
banking system that calls for or takes money out 
of the industry.” The banks are loaded with de- 
posits with correspondingly low rates of interest. 
One of the biggest problems confronting bankers 
today is what to do with the savings created dur- 
ing other conditions and with a laudable motive 
behind it, because it was to stimulate little savings; 
yet those very deposits today drawing from 2 per- 
cent to 4 percent interest are compelling banks in 
cities and country to reduce expenses to meet the 
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new order of things, or for that matter the new 
everhead. Large deposits of idle money have stim- 
jlated the bond market to the point beyond which 
the like of man never dreamed before. Perhaps 60 
percent of the bonds marketed, using a conserva- 
tive figure, are some sort of a funding process. The 
wiacrity Wiln Which they are snapped up leads one 
to conclude that here is a larger line into which 
money is either flowing or withdrawing from the 
jndustry. 

Do not get the idea that we are pessimistic, but 
we rather disagree with a great deal that has been 
written saying that there is nothing the matter 
with business, for I think that with all of the 
benefits that accrue to this country from the very 
sources of our wealth, business is decidedly poor at 
this time. 

Some weeks ago we read the remarks of the 
president of a Rotary club, and among other things 
he said, “Over at the White House another Presi- 
dent is preaching economy. I am not going to 
follow his example ete. ete.” This remark is a 
criticism of the President’s attitude, locally and 
nationally, in the matter of economy. This was 
followed up in the newspapers with interviews 
lauding and decrying such a speech. 

It occurred to us in reading over this that if the 
President’s attitude on economy, wherein he is en- 
deavoring to keep the expenses of our government 
within its income and thereby in a quiet way set- 
ting an example for the humblest owner of a cot- 
tage in some remote corner of the country, was 
hurting business, then it is high time that business 
rearranged itself om some sort of a sane basis and 
slowed up. 


More Lumber Consumed than Produced 

While the impression may prevail that the 
situation here being considered is of recent 
origin, yet comments made by several corre- 
spondents indicate that it is the result of a 


gradual development that has been going on 
for anywhere from six months to eighteen 
months or two years. Figures published in 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN during recent months 
have shown that as a whole more lumber is be- 
ing consumed than has been produced during 
these months. In the. face of a weak market, 
this appears to be an unbelievable and unac- 
countable situation. The general sales manager 
of a large southern pine and hardwood opera- 
tion, after giving the subject considerable 
thought has the following to say: 


I have been preaching for the last two years on 
this subject, and with the possible exception of one 
eoneern I do not know of any large southern pine 
manufacturer that has met the situation as I see 
it, namely: That the manufacturer is confronted 
with the problem of furnishing facilities to store 
his exeess production during periods when the 
trade will not absorb so that he will have the mer- 
chandise to deliver on orders when purchasing is 
more active. 

It does seem unreasonable that during 1923 and 
1924 this country consumed and purchased more 
lumber than was produced and yet many large, 
efficiently managed and well financed plants sold 
their merchandise at a loss. 

There is no question about the efficiency of the 
transportation companies in delivering carload 
freight from the South to the central West, North 
and East in a much shorter time than heretofore. 

As I see it, the situation can not be met prop- 
erly by voluntary curtailment, even if the laws of 
our country permitted concerted action, for the 
reason that when the seasonal demand did come 
about, there would not be enough lumber to satisfy 
such demand; hence, I believe that it is a question 
to be solved by the manufacturer in his willingness 
to continue the operation of his plant during these 





zines. 


That’s not as easy as it sounds. 


Distribution and— Advertising 


A man in an eastern city made something which sold very well in the 
neighboring States. As he motored around within a few hundred miles 
of his home he found his product in every store. 

“If only we sold all over the country the way we do in this section, 
what a wonderful business we would have!” he told himself. 


So he was easily persuaded to expand his business and cover the whole 
country. He and his advisers evolved a program of advertising with 
most of the appropriations to be spent in large space in national maga- 


One little thing which they overlooked was to see to it that stores 
over the whole country had the manufacturer’s product. 


Merchants don’t give three rousing 
cheers when they hear that a new manufacturer has entered the mar- 
ket. Eventually they are glad to put on their shelves a product which 
is well made and carries a fair profit and which is capably and sincerely 





advertised. But ina drug store today you will find from 8,000 to 13,000 
items. It has five or six brands of shaving soap, three or four lines of 
candy, many kinds of perfume, tooth paste, talcum powder. A grocery 
store in a town of 30,000 people will carry about 4,000 items. A well- 
stocked store in a large city has nearly twice as many as that. 


And so getting a new product into the stores, especially when an 
unknown manufacturer is doing it, is about as simple as persuading a 
traffic cop to let you park on a busy corner. 


But it can be done; only this manufacturer didn’t bother to do it. 
Instead, he decided to let national advertising send so many people 
into the stores, asking for his product, that the storekeepers would 
strain their wrists writing telegrams for fast shipments. 

Telegrams like that can happen. They have happened. But to build 
an advertising program on the certainty that they will happen is not 
so good. 

This manufacturer and his advertising advisers took a lot of trouble 
with their advertisements, and very nice advertisements they were, 
too. Then everybody sat still and waited for the magazine to go on 
the newsstands and for the telegrams to start coming. 

Nothing much happened. And a year later when an advertising man 
went to see this manufacturer, this is what he heard: 

“Advertising? No, siree! Not for us. We tried it about a year ago 
and there’s nothing init. We’re saving our money now!” 

And another tombstone went up in the graveyard of advertising fail- 
ures. The fault of advertising? Just as much as it is the fault of a 
good sedan when a drunken driver steps on the gas—Nation’s Business. 











dull periods, store his merchandise and have it 
ready for shipment on orders when the trade de- 
mands it. Such procedure upon the part of the 
manufacturer would naturally create very large ad- 
ditional expenditures ; in that, his planing mill and 
shipping facilities would have to be greatly in- 
creased in order to ship far in advance of the 
normal production of his sawmill. Following this 
procedure would enable the small manufacturer to 
market his lumber at or above cost. 

I think the manufacturer must recognize the 
changed situation and understand that the retailer 
with the greatly improved transportation is going 
to permit the manufacturer to carry lumber in 
stock that he heretofore has carried, plus a very 
large proportion of that lumber which was pur- 
chased and in transit; I do not believe that such 
action upon the part of a large number of. manu- 
facturers in one district would be sufficient, but 
that the manufacturers of lumber in all sections of 
the country must bow to the inevitable. 


Orders Held Up, Then Marked ‘‘Rush’’ 


A pretty good indication of the situation with 
respect to retail stocks is found in the receipt 
of substantially all orders marked ‘‘immediate 
shipment.’’? Naturally, in the face of a condi- 
tion like this, manufacturers have been in some 
cases urging salesmen to induce buyers to place 
their orders farther in advance of their needs. 
Not only are the buyers placing their orders for 
current requirements only, but they are even 
going to the extent of ordering largely in mixed 
cars, which involves a heavier expense in the 
handling of such orders. Several complications 
of this character have been introduced as the 
result of the changed methods of buying, some 
of which are discussed by a large southern pine 
manufacturer in the following letter: 


This article comes at a time when the writer is 
conducting a campaign with our salesmen and some 
of our closer dealer friends to endeavor to get 
them to place their orders a little in advance and 
carry a little more stock. 

I quite realize the evolution in buying and have 
been reading a number of articles lately which in- 
dicate that manufacturers in all lines are suffer- 
ing from this condition. We have put it on the 
ground that the buying of badly mixed cars at the 
last minute is an unsatisfactory and expensive 
proposition for the manufacturers, and that in the 
interest of better service retailers should plan 
their purchases a little further in advance, or at 
least have some schedule of probable requirements. 

All of the orders we get now are for immediate 
shipment ; and that means shipgrent within two or 
three days, not within a week or ten days. It is 
impossible for the large manufacturers who cater 
to this mixed car business to run their order files 
down to the point where they can give this service 
on every order. They have to plan their shipping 
several days ahead in order to take care of differ- 
ent machines in the planing mills, and many other 
physical conditions make it difficult to carry such 
a low order file that we can give 24-hour attention 
to every order. 

With the present weakness in the lumber market, 
the matter of extra costs in handling these mixed 
ears is also of importance, and we have noticed in 
the last year a 10 percent to 20 percent increase in 
our planing mill costs, which we attribute largely 
to the change in buying. We have come to the con- 
clusion that it is necessary to carry larger stocks 
and are perfectly willing to do this in order to 
serve our trade, but we do think the dealers have 
some obligation in the matter. 

Another anxiety is the tendency of dealers to 
place their straight car business with wholesalers 
or mills who will not handle the mixed cars and 
then let the mixed car shippers hold the bag on 
the hard orders. 


Must Study Economic Situation and Act 


Probably at no time in the history of the in- 
dustry have business men shown more interest 
in the conditions that have prevailed in the in- 
dustries other than their own, than during re- 
cent years. As lumber is used in considerable 
quantities by practically every industry, manu- 
facturers of lumber have commonly kept in 
pretty close touch with conditions that have 
prevailed in.other industries. This tendency to 
look at the business situation in its larger as- 
pects is commended by the general manager of 
a large southern pine concern in the following 
letter: 


The writer was vitally interested in reading the 
article “Lumbermen, Attention” in the May 9 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. In fact, I read it 
carefully twice. 

It is my humble opinion that you have sized up 
the present deplorable situation in our industry in 
a logical manner, as there is no question in the 
minds of thoughtful business men that a great 
change has taken place in marketing conditions 
from the mill to the consumer; and, therefore, it is 
plain that the producer will sooner or later be com- 
pelled to adjust himself to this new order of af- 
fairs, and to do so without much delay. 

A great many of us have been ignorant of the 
causes of the deplorable conditions we have had to 
face for some time in the past, and too much time 
has been given to business propositions of less im- 
portance than this vital issue. It seems to us that 
the published article in question was timely, and 
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the lumber industry in order to hold its own must 
act on economic questions that confront this in- 
dustry more promptly and more actively in the fu- 
ture than it has in the past; at least this is the 
way we view the situation. 


Excess Production Brings Price Slump 


The good old law of supply and demand sel- 
dom suspends operation. ‘The following letter 
from the president of a large southern pine op- 
eration, gives in a few words the result of a long 
experience and careful observation: 


I do not know that I have any special comments 
to make on this question. I have only been in the 
lumber business 26 years, but during that time the 
question of Jumber marketing could have been an 
swered in one way. When the mills are making 
more lumber than the consumers need, and con 
tinue to do sv, the price is bound to go olf. The 
answer to the condition in this market, as well as 
every other market for every other commodity is 
the same when the producer has too much stock 
and continues to make too much. ‘The price is very 
promptly affected. 


Will Reduce Speculation and Bring Stability 


To persons in the lumber industry it has al- 
ways seemed that the characteristic method of 
meeting a situation like that of recent months 
has been to cut prices. Iixperienced sales man- 
agers know, however, that cutting prices doesn’t 
increase consumption; it merely weakens the 
market. A prominent manufacturer of pine 
and hardwood in the South makes the following 
interesting comment on the current situation: 


There is no doubt great truth in the article ap- 
pearing in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN headed 
*TLumbermen, Attention.” It is a fact, we know, 
that the yards are not carrying the stocks which 
they formerly did, and with transportation so much 
improved they are depending upon the mills and 
ordering out stock when they need it, rather than 
anticipating their requirements. I believe, how- 
ever, that this tendency is going to result in good 
to the industry because it will offset in a measure 
the speculative feature of the lumber business and 
will result in a more stable market if the manu- 
facturers will simply not lose their heads and try 
to keep their planing mills and shipping depart- 
ments operating at full capacity when orders are 
light. Unfortunately, a good many manufacturers 
right now are going out and cutting prices in an 
endeavor to get a lot of business, but, unfortu 
nately, cutting prices does not stimulate demand 
and simply results in complete demoralization. 


Transit Car Eliminated from Situation 


In a situation like the present of course the 
manufacturer is glad to receive orders, even 
though they are marked for rush shipment, but 
at the same time he is likely to feel after re- 
ceiving repeated orders of that character, that 
it is about time for the buyer to anticipate his 
requirements somewhat. Rush shipments ap- 
pear to be quite a general rule, as indicated by 
the following letter from an eastern sales office 
of a large southern concern: 


Our experience is similar to that of other manu- 
facturers. We find retailers averse to placing or- 
ders ahead. Almost invariably when stock is 
ordered it is for immediate requirements and for 
rush shipment. Without doubt the greater efli- 
ciency of the railroads in handling traffic is in a 
large measure responsible for this. The increased 
transportation efficiency has, however, also appar- 
ently had the effect of curtailing very materially 
the transit car evil, as shipments now reach di- 
verting points so quickly that there is very little 
time for the disposal of transits before they go on 
demurrage, and for this we are thankful. 


Steady Moderate Ordering Best for All 


To many business men it has appeared that 
the changed method of buying requires a read- 
justment and modification of financing and mer- 
chandising methods. This phase of the present 
question is ably discussed by a large southern 
manufacturer in the following letter: 


There is no question but that there should be a 
general readjustment in merchandising methods to 
conform more nearly to the changed situation, re- 
sulting from improved transportation conditions, 
but the great difficulty to overcome is the tendency 
of every manufacturer in the business to sell lum- 
ber when it begins to pile up, in an effort to keep 
monthly shipments on a par with production; and, 
in the last analysis, it is our honest belief that if 
everybody moved their cut every month and per- 
mitted no stocking of lumber beyond what is abso- 
lutely unavoidable, we would not see these violent 
price fluctuations that have such a demoralizing 
effect on the entire industry. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that in the new order of things the trade 
will purchase their requirements from week to week 
or month to month, so that all mills can get suffi- 
cient business to keep a fair order file on hand at 
all times, rather than have an avalanche of orders 
one month, with the resulting fictitious advances 
in price that invariably occur and of which the 
mills receive little or no benefit. 


It is our observation that when a big volume of 


business is booked, all the producers find a perch 
on the highest branch of optimism and there they 
stay until they are about cleaned out of orders, 
and then all hop to the ground at once, and, in 
their eagerness to book all the orders that are being 
placed, torce values down to ridiculous levels. Any 
one of us can analyze the situation, but none of us 
seem to know the remedy; or, if we do, we either 
fail to apply it or are unable to do so. 
Profit in ‘‘Selling at the Market’’ 

Of course it would seem that the easiest way 
to meet a situation like this from the manufac- 
turers’ viewpoint, would be merely to go on 
producing the stock and giving the best service 
practicable without attempting to protect the 
buyer against his own short-sightedness. But 
manufacturers of lumber do not wish to place 
themselves in a condition where they can not 
fill orders and in which prices will be sky- 
rocketed and the whole industry demoralized. 
Even though they may feel that it is not their 
function to carry the entire stock for the benefit 
of the rest of the trade, they yet appear to be 
disposed to do their share. There are advan- 
tages, as the correspondent in the following let- 
ter says, in cleaning up the mill stocks and sell- 
ing on the market us it prevails at any time: 

Just read the article “‘Lumbermen, Attention,” 
in the May 9 issue. Absolutely no question but 
same is correct but there is also the fact that the 
suggestions named are not being carried oyt; 
namely, the larger stock being held at the mills. 

The millmen who have made the greatest suc- 
cess, lost the least money, have been the ones who 


have sold on the market and kept their stock 
cleaned. ‘This has been true the last six years. 


One large pine operator in the South in a 
regular bulletin sent to its salesmen had re- 
viewed the situation thoroughly, and as its com- 
ment on the article, ‘‘ LLumbermen, Attention,’’ 
sent a copy of this bulletin. Extracts from the 
bulletin follow: 


We believe that the more constructive operators 
in our industry have practically today determined 
that the remedy consists in the application of the 
following two principles : 

Kirst: To organize their merchandising program 
and selling effort in proportion to the consumptive 
trend; rather than the productive capacity of the 
sawmill. 

Second: To base the market value for their 
products in proportion to the actual replacement 
cost of stumpage and cost of manufacture; rather 
than, aS in the past, neglecting to take into ac- 
count the interest carrying charges and accrual of 
taxes against their investment. 

Of course, you have all heard a lot about the 
law of supply and demand, and while everyone has 
read about this law we will venture to say that 
not 5 percent of the lumber manufacturers truly 
recognize it; for the only thing that they can see 
is the supply, and they have no knowledge of the 
demand until after it has passed its early stages. 
We believe efforts should be concentrated upon 
determining the potential demand and to base our 
manufacturing program in relation thereto. If this 
principle had been worked out and applied we 
would not today be confronted with a declining 
market in the face of the greatest demand in the 
history of our country. * “es 


With reference to the cost factor in determining 
what we should ask for our product, we are quite 
sure that everything anywhere will admit what a 
national calamity it is to be forced to market a 
vanishing resource at less than replacement value. 
There is a lot of publicity being given to the ques- 
tion of conservation, but conservation and refores- 
tation will never be accomplished until they are 
proven profitable. Under present conditions we 
venture to say that 85 percent of the mills in this 
country are operating purely with a view to lower- 
ing costs rather than increasing the grades and 
quantity out-turn from each log. They are forced 
to do this because erratic merchandising has placed 
the market value of their products on such a plane 
that operating costs are regulated by market values 
rather than having the cost value determine the 
market value. * * * 


We have, of course, been advised by the leading 
economists in the lumber industry that because of 
the splendid service rendered by the railroads, 
storage capacity, either at the point of production 
or at the point of consumption, for lumber equiva- 
lent to practically twenty days’ loading would have 
to be provided today, to compare available stocks 
with conditions two or three years ago. Or, in 
other words, you all recognize the fact that today 
the mills must store a lot of lumber that formerly 
was required in storage at the point of delivery be- 
cause of uncertainty of transportation conditions. 
It will be an absolutely normal condition in the fu- 
ture, therefore, for inventories at the mills to build 
up between Jan. 1 and May 1, and for inventories 
to be depleted between May 1 and Aug. 1. * * 
We expect to deplete our stocks in the immediate 
future months, as unquestionably the consumption 
of lumber is proceeding at the highest rate in the 
history of the country. What we are interested in 
is the necessity now of aggressively merchandising 
our products so as to take advantage of this con- 
sumptive period and justifying our policy to our 
owners. We warn each salesman individually that 
he must post himself thoroughly on each and every 


talking point at his command to put over a sale, 
and above all things he must be posted as to the 
inherent superiorities of the product he is called 
upon to sell * * * 

From this you will see that we may normally ex- 
pect increasing volume from this time forward. We 
did not have the advantage this year of the tre- 
mendous volume of buying which occurred in Jan- 
uary, 1924, before the buyers learned that the cars 
would reach them about twenty days sooner than 
they did in January, 1923. Most of the mills, how- 
ever, have attempted this spring to force their lum- 
ber on the buyer in spite of the transportation con- 
ditions and have been forced to dangle bait in front 
of him to the extent that today, economically, the 
industry is operating at a loss. * * * A little 
extra effort on the part of each one of you will 
permit us to take advantage of the present tremen- 
dous consumption, and allow us to deplete our 
stocks during a period when they should normally 
be depleted. We want every one of you to take this 
seriously to heart and to redouble your efforts. 


Storage at Mills and Distributing Points 


A Pacific Northwest executive of one of the 
largest operators in the lumber industry, who 
has given considerable thought to the matters 
discussed in the article of May 9, makes the 
following comment: 

I read thoroughly and fully endorse the basic 
ideas presented in the editorial entitled ‘‘Lumber- 
men, Attention.” In fact, while talking with the 
transportation man of one of the large transconti- 
nental lines recently about freight movements, I 
called special attention to this editorial and told 
him that, now that the railways had demonstrated 
their ability to serve the consuming public with 
quick deliveries, it was going to upset the old 
fashioned habit of seasonal purchasing in large 
quantities and that it would force upon the lumber 
industry, of the Pacific coast especially, the carry- 
ing of stocks available for quick shipment. 

As you know the Coast mills as a rule do not 
carry stocks and want to ship their cut as fast as 
they make it. The writer has always entertained 
the idea that this was wrong and in our own com- 
panies we have carried liberal stocks of dry lumber. 
Furthermore, we have shown by our development 
of a storage plant in the East the same idea of 
carrying a stock of dry lumber, instead of dump- 
ing it from the ship to the retail yard man in 
large quantities and green. We are following out 
the same idea of shipping at our midwest whole- 
sale distribution yard, and all with the idea that 
we want the stock available, and all the better 


if you can have it nearby the consumer for even 
quicker delivery. 


The editorial is sound in every particular and 
I wish to compliment you in putting the case so 
forcefully, both before the manufacturer and the 
retail purchaser. 

Seldom’has a situation of such vital interest 
to all branches of the lumber industry been dis- 
cussed in go comprehensive and understanding a 
manner as has this situation in the foregoing 
letters. A careful reading of these letters and 
mature reflection on the situation and the sug- 
gestions made, should lead to the adoption of 
methods of buying and merchandising generally 
that will keep the lumber industry on the road 
to prosperity. 


Indians Vote Against Two-Band Mill 


MARINETTE, WIs., June 8.—A full tribal 
council in the Keshena school auditorium in 
which 250 Indians took part voted unanimously 
against the erection of a two-band sawmill 
planned by the Government at Neopit to replace 
a smaller mill which recently burned down there. 
Inspector Blaire, of the Interior Department, 
acted as chairman of the meeting. Congress- 
man George J. Schneider, Judge W. V. Werner, 
of Shawano; Herman Ekern, attorney general 
of Wisconsin; State Senator Englund, of Wit- 
tenberg; and Charles C. Nelson, of Appleton, 
addressed the gathering. 

It was disclosed in the discussion on the saw- 

mill that bids for construction are in the hands 
of Charles H. Burke, commissioner, bureau of 
Indian affairs, Washington, D. C. Superin 
tendent Kennedy, of the forestry department, 
bureau of Indian affairs, defended the position 
of the department in proposing the large mill. 
Congressman Schneider notified the Interior De- 
partment at Washington of the outcome of the 
vote and gave his opinion that a one-band saw- 
mill, efficiently managed, would fill all require- 
ments. 
_ Attorney-General Ekern, in his talk, told the 
Indians what the State is doing for them and 
pointed out to them the value of the timber- 
lands which they hold and the necessity of proper 
conservation measures. 
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Storm Does Considerable Damage in Minnesota 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 9.—When a lum- 
ber yard’s in the path of a cyclonic wind the 
jumber yard usually yields. ‘hat was the ex- 
perience of the lumber plant of the Justus Lum- 
ber Co. at Hopkins, Minn., a few miles west of 
Minneapolis a few days ago when a storm cut a 
path through this section, causing damage esti- 
mated at upward of $3,000,000 in Minneapolis 
and immediate territory. 

To Andrew Justus, operator of the Justus 
Lumber Co. for thirty-two years, the storm 
brought back a reminder of a severe wind storm 
which passed over that section twenty-one years 
ago and caused heavy loss to the company. 

The Justus company received the full force of 
the big blow. It hit suddenly, with virtually no 
warning. A 300-foot, one-story shed was almost 
completely demolished and the lumber scattered 
all over the territory. Two other sheds were 
badly damaged. <A large garage of the State 
highway department directly across the road 
from the Justus plant was leveled and large 
trucks wholly or partly demolished. Parts of 
one of the trucks were blown across the road 
and through a window of the Justus office while 
in another window a part of a large tin roof was 
blown. The interior of the office was badly 
wrecked. 

When the storm had passed, watersoaked lum- 
ber was scattered about. One low shed was 
flat, another large two-story shed was unroofed 





and the side of the company’s large barn blown 
in. 

According to Mr. Justus the company ear- 
ried tornado insurance. The company, struck 
by the storm in the midst of the busy season, 
made haste to resume business with a minimum 
delay. J. HE. Hennessy & Co., lumber operators 
in Hopkins, suffered only slight damage from 
the storm, 

The storm was the worst in this county in 
twenty years according to weather bureau ex- 
perts. Miles of telephone and telegraph wires 
and poles were down and many nearby villages 
were cut off from wire communication for days. 

Hopkins and St. Louis Park, both virtually 
suburbs of Minneapolis, suffered most by the 
storm. Homes were blown completely away, 
others were partly wrecked. Some of them were 
left teetering on foundations. Five persons were 
killed by the storm, three of them under a fair 
grounds shed which collapsed after being struck 
by a fallen tree near Carver, a few miles from 
Minneapolis. In a path about five miles wide 
and 10 miles long virtually all frail buildings 
are down. Scores of barns were leveled. Other 
outbuildings and many homes were ruined. 
Throughout Minnesota there was scattered dam- 
age. Authorities declare the storm was not a 
cyclone or tornado but a terrifie straight wind, 
accompanied by torrential rain. 

Retail lumber dealers in the stricken territory 
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Lumber yard of the Justus Lumber Co., Hopkins, Minn., after storm had passed 


Engineer Gives Details of Tornado-Proof 


UrBana, Inu., June 10.—On request of a rep- 
resentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Prof. 
C. C. Williams, head of the department of civil 
engineering of the University of Illinois, has 
pointed out some of the weak places in ordinary 
frame construction, and showed how they could 
be strengthened to resist the force of an ordinary 
midwestern tornado. In the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of June 6—page 38—extracts from a 
general statement made by Prof. Williams were 
published and editorial comment made. In the 
following statement Prof. Williams has gone 
somewhat into details of storm-proof construc- 
tion, and it is believed that his observations and 
recommendations will be read with a great deal 
of interest by lumbermen: 

Amplifying my remarks already published con- 
cerning tornado-proof houses, I would state that 
well constructed frame dwellings can be made 
secure against wholesale destruction by a com- 
paratively slight addition to the cost. To accom- 


Dlish this result the following principles should 
be followed: 





1. An adequate foundation of basement ma- 
sonry walls (preferably concrete), to which the 
building may be anchored, is essential. For large 
houses one or more cross walls as well as side walls 
are essential. 

2. Sills should be adequate in size, spliced in 
tension and tied together at corners preferably 
with a metal angle. 

3. Sills should be adequately anchored to the 
foundation with bolts embedded in the founda- 
tion. (One %-inch bolt every four feet for ordi- 
nary two-story house.) 





4. Studs should be tied to the sills by means 
of strap iron plates in addition to the usual toe 
nails. Usually not fewer than three 10-penny nails 
will be required at each end of the iron plate. 

5. Girders and joists should be tied to the sills, 
preferably by metal plates. Similar anchorage to 
interior basement walls and masonry columns 
should be required. 

6. Corner posts should be properly braced to 
sills. 

7. Studs should be continuous for entire height 
to eaves or else properly spliced. 

8. There should be at least one diagonal bridg- 
ing in the wall of each story, the members of which 
should make an angle not less than 45 degrees 
with the horizontal. 

9. The plate at the top of the studs should be 
tied to the studs with metal straps adequately 
nailed. The plate should be spliced wherever dis- 
continuous, 

10. Window frames should be properly trussed 
and the studs cut made good with vertical ties. 

11. Partition walls should be adequately tied 
to joists top and bottom and braced with diagonal 
bridging. 

12. Joists of upper floors should be adequately 
fastened to outside walls and properly spliced 
where discontinuous. 

13. Rafters should be tied to the studs with 
steel plates properly nailed. (For ordinary condi- 
tions, three 10-penny nails at each end of the 
plate.) 

14. Rafters should be tied to the joists of the 
attic floor at intermediate points, particularly over 
interior partition walls. 

15. Rafters should be adequately tied together 


today are doing a landoffice business. Repairs 
are being.made promptly by those who sustained 
damage and whose property was covered by 
tornado insurance. The storm struck in a see- 
tion where farmers and small town merchants 
are prosperous. They generally have means to 
finance repairs. One of the districts struck is 
along the lakes, adjacent to Minneapolis. Many 
of the small homes were destroyed or damaged 
and large lumber bills will be necessary to make 
repairs and reconstruct. 

John Andrew, salesman for the Shevlin, Car- 
penter & Clarke Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
has just made a canvass ot the territory. The 
storm, he said, emphasizes two important neces- 


sities: Better construction and tornado insur- 
ance. These, he said, he will urge as talking 


points for retail lumbermen in his territory. 
But for the splendid construction of the build- 
ings of the Justus company, he said, the entire 
plant would have been laid low by the wind. 
The difficulty, he said, is that farmers have been 
inclined to build for capacity rather than for 
strength in this territory, since the Northwest 
seldom is visited by a tornado. The damage 
done, he believes, will serve as an object lesson 
for building construction in the future. 

Retail lumber dealers, he said, have a splendid 
opportunity to serve their rural patrons by urg- 
ing tornado insurance while building barns and 
homes as well as after they have been built. The 
advantage to the farmers is noteworthy, he held, 
while to the retail lumberman it is two-fold. It 
will make a good friend of the patron if ever 
the building is destroyed and it will place the 
farmer in a position to finance reconstruction. 
This would obviate the necessity of the retailer 
carrying the farmer in the rebuilding program 
until he can make payments on the borrowed 
materials. 

There is another feature of the retailer’s 
service in his community, emphasized by the 
storm, Mr. Andrew said. Farmers should be 
told by retailers that it is essential to use 
heavier materials in building barns. The braec- 
ing and the anchorage should be improved to 
resist the wind. More care should be used in 
the planning, bearing in mind the winds which, 
while they seldom are sufficient to cause such 
widespread damage as in the recent storm, can 
play havoe and cause great financial loss in a 
few minutes. 


Frame Construction 


at the ridge with metal plates properly nailed or 
otherwise. : 

16. Rafters should be trussed by attaching them 
at the bottom to the joists of the attic floor. 

17. The building should be completely sheathed 
and the sheathing well nailed. Diagonal sheathing 
probably does not have sufficiently superior 
strength to justify the additional expense. 

18. Roofing should be properly nailed to the 
rafters, with one 8 penny nail, or equivalent, for 
each square foot of roof. 

While these recommendations do not cover all 
details of framing a dwelling so that it will be 
secure from minor damage, a house framed as here 
directed should be secure from destruction by a 
tornado of the intensity commonly experienced in 
the midlde portion of the United States. 

What constitutes “adequate” anchors and ties 
will obviously depend upon the size and shape of 
the structure. The above directions are general 
rather than specific. A static solution for stresses 
at critical points will indicate the strength neces- 
sary. Engineering science has not been invoked 
generally in the construction of dwellings, but the 
design and construction of frame buildings might 
well be scientifically done with a consequent saving 
of life and property. Because of the issues at 
stake, the science of engineering may be applied 
as appropriately to effecting the security of the 
humble dwelling as of the towering skyscraper, 
and when the small addition to cost is considered 
it seems little short of criminal to withhold the 
additional expenditure. 


PaAABABBBAAAA 
WHY NOT FOLLOW the example of the wood- 
pecker—he uses his head to make a home for 
himself. 
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Paul Bunyan’s White Pine Veneer Plant 


WEstTWoop, CALIF., June 6.—‘‘Paul Bun- 
yan,’’ mythical in literary sense but gigantic 


24 





in lumber production, has recently started his 
latest achievement in the woodworking indus- 
try. 

The Red River Lumber Co.’s white pine veneer 
plant, located here, is just one additional step 
in the production of high grade material for the 
public. The plant is unsurpassed on the Pacific 
coast, in capacity and floor space, as is also 
the high standard of raw material used in manu- 
facture. A visitor is amazed as he notes the 
trainloads of logs emerge from the forest to be 
unloaded in the 70-acre pond at the sawmill 
where they are carefully selected, for the dif- 
ferent operations of the lumwer industry, at 
which place also the very choicest of logs are 
graded out as select peelers which are con- 
verted into Paul Bunyan’s latest creation— 
rotary-cut lumber. 

On arriving at the slip of the veneer plant, 
an enormous building, two stories in height, 100 
feet in width and 1,000 feet in length, contain- 
ing approximately 120,000 square feet of work- 
ing space, dedicated to the manufacture of 
rotary-cut veneers, the logs are raised from the 
water by a large electrically driven log hoist 
and placed on a very heavily constructed steel 
ear, designed in such a way, with bunks that 
are movable, as to allow the logs to be cut in 
such lengths as orders may demand. After a 
log is placed upon the deck car the different 
lengths of blocks are cut on a huge steam driven 
drag saw, and the blocks are picked up by an- 
other overhead electrically driven crane and 
placed on heavily constructed steel vat cars of 
such size as to accommodate from two to five 
blocks. 

Handling the Log Blocks 


The cars are each placed on tracks which lead 
to an electric transfer passing in front of a 
battery of heavily constructed steaming vats, 
11 feet wide and 80 feet long, into which the 
ears of logs are drawn by the electric transfer. 
Each of the vats is filled with approximately 
30,000 feet of logs, which remain in the vats 
for from 48 to 60 hours, depending on their 
size. They are then taken to a lathe where 
they are barked over a conveyor, hoisted up 
by a 10-ton electric Shepard hoist and placed 
in the lathe. 

The lathe, a Coe design of very latest model, 
will accommodate a block 88 inches in diameter 
and 124 inches in length, making it possible to 
produce veneers of most any width and up to 
124 inches in length. A feature of the lathe 
which is of particular interest, is its drive. 
This unit was designed by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. It consists of a 


100-kva synchronous motor, driving an 85-kilo- 
watt, 250-volt, direct current generator. 












A Paul Bunyan 38-ply panel 





turn drives a 75-horsepower direet current shunt 
motor, which is direct connected to the lathe. 
A separate 15-kilowatt motor generator set is 
used for an exciter. This combination gives 
what is known as a Ward-Lennard control, which 
provides twenty-seven speeds forward and re- 
verse, all at high efficiency as no power is wasted 
in resistance grids at any speed. The motor has 
a range of 125 to 900 revolutions per minute, 
and the apparatus is so arranged that the opera- 
tor can pull his controller from the ‘‘Off Posi- 
tion’? to any desired speed instantaneously, the 
set having such characteristics that the accelera- 
tion is limited to a safe value automatically. 
The synchronous motor which drives the genera- 
tor is purposely made larger than necessary in 
order that it may act as a synchronous con- 
denser, which greatly improves the power factor 
und voltage of the plant. 


Modern Equipment for Cutting Veneer 


The blocks, after being placed in the lathe, 
are rotary cut into required thicknesses and 
conveyed on two tables, each 100 feet in length, 
by a series of belts to the very latest equipment 
of the kind—two Coe dimension clippers, 
equipped with Osgood attachments, where the 
veneers are cut into widths required for the 
different orders, and are immediately carried 
away on tables equipped with belt conveyors, 
alongside of which expert graders select the 
stock required for the different grades, and load 
2ach width and length on factory trucks. These 
trucks are then placed in front of a mammoth 
Coe roller dryer, of the very latest model, four 
decks of live rolls in height and 110 in length, 
into which the veneers are fed by two men on 
to a series of live rolls passing into chambers 
of steam radiation tempered by heats of from 
260 degrees F. at the wet end to 310 degrees F. 
at the dry end. This process brings the veneers 
from a wet, steaming condition at the entrance 
of the dryer to a condition of approximately 
4 or 5 percent moisture content 
on leaving the dryer, which leaves 
the veneer in the desired condi- 
tion to be made up later as three- 
ply panels. 

The veneers upon leaving the 
dryer are carried on an inclined 
conveyor to the second story of 
the plant, where another expert 
grader checks each sheet, as it 
passes him, for size and grade, 
later to be paired and matched by 
offbearers and placed on trucks 
which are taken direct to the glue 
room. ‘This latter operation in 
itself is one of the latest improve- 
ments of the veneer industry to 
conserve stock, and to expedite quality and 
production. 

In this department (the dry veneer) the 
visitor is amazed at the different operations to 
which veneers are subjected in re-manufacture 
to get the desired results. Such machines as 
eight table saws, one table rip, and two Merritt 
dry dimension clippers for working out clear 
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Grading veneers on sorting tables equipped with belt conveyors 
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door stock are used; also a Saranac stapling 
machine to work up core stock to best advantage 
and to assure tight joints in core laying. 

In following veneers from the dry veneer 
department to the glue room the visitor finds a 
glue room well planned as to operation, con- 
venience, and quality of production, consisting 
of two Model C Francis spreaders, 48 inches 
in width, and two Francis 150-gallon converters, 
with 300-gallon storage tanks and belt conveyor 
from the lower floor to carry up sacks of glue 
to the glue room decks, all panels being lami- 
nated with a very high grade of casein water- 
proof glue. 


Hydraulic Press Equipment 


In front of each spreader, where the presses 
are built up before pressing, there is a hydraulic 
lift jack upon which is mounted a car which al- 
lows the package to be lowered or raised to the 
convenience of the core layer and face layer for 
ease and speed of operation. After the packages 
are built they are taken immediately to the 
extremely large hydraulic press, built by the 
Hydraulic Press Co., of Mt. Gilead, Ohio, to be 
compressed to the required number of pounds 
per square inch, heavy ‘‘I’’ beams and steel 
clamps being placed upon the package, and then 
removed from the press by an overhead chain 
hoist crane to a place of storage until the glue 
has had time to dry. 

These packages are allowed to stand com- 
pressed for about six hours after which the 
clamps are removed and the panels in the rough 
are loaded on trucks, taken to the Wilkes-Chal- 





all over the United States and Canada. He 
started early, even before the southern pine field 
had been opene@ up to a very large extent, and 
of course, he had the pick of a very large ter- 
ritory. He chose the wonderful California 
white pine and sugar pine up in the Sierra 
mountains near Mt. Lassen, which now com- 
prises the California’ holdings of The Red 
River Lumber Co. This timber contains much 
large, old growth, soft textured pine, known to 
the trade as California white pine, and as this 
timber is logged the largest and choicest is se- 
lected for the veneer plant. 

These selected peelers, being turned into ro- 
tary-cut veneer, give a product with a beautiful 
showing of grain, probably not surpassed by any 
rotary-cut veneer, and thus supply panels to be 
used with stiles and rails, of the same kind as 
well as for scores of other uses to which panels 
are put. 

The glue used in building these three-ply 
panels has withstood the most severe test. Glued- 
up stock has been subjected to 400 degrees of 


Company Announces 


DEQUEEN, ARK., June 8.—‘‘ We have put into 
effect already a restrictive plan of cutting in 
our logging operations and hereafter our aim 
will be to do away with fires on our lands, to 
the end that we may produce continuous crops 
of timber and make permanent our timber and 
manufacturing operations in this territory.’’ 
This was the significant statement made here 











A strip of veneer just back of the lathe showing one of the trimmers 


loner panel rip and ripped for width, and from 
there to the gang cut-off saw, of same make. 
Here they are cut for length and later taken to 
the lower floor or warehouse for grading and 
final inspection, and also, if necessary, to be 
sanded on a Yates electric, eight-drum, double 
deck sander, which assures the trade of a perfect 
finish. The warehouse has a tremendous ¢a- 
pacity, there being room for approximately fifty 
carloads of stock panels. 

After the panels have passed the final in- 
Spector they are stored in the warehouse in their 
respective order allotments and later loaded into 
cars lined with veneers, and checked out by ex- 
pert tallymen. In addition the panels in the 
car are covered with heavy roofing paper to in- 
sure against cinders and dirt in transportation, 
the car doors also being sealed to prevent dam- 
age from storms. 


Class and Type of Raw Material 


Of course, the biggest factor entering into 
the manufacture: of Paul Bunyan California 
white pine veneer is the class and type of the 
‘aw material at hand. Thirty years or more ago, 
long before Paul Bunyan left the upper Mis- 
Sissippi Valley to come to Westwood, T. B. 

alker, the veteran timber owner and operator, 
had his scouts and eruisers looking at timber 


today by Herman Dierks after inspection of the 
various operations and extensive timber holdings 
of the Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., of Kansas 
City. Mr. Dierks has spent much time in 
Arkansas recently and on his inspections has 
been accompanied by other general officers of the 
company. 

Continuing, Mr. Dierks said: 

It has been our policy for twenty-five years to 
add to and consolidate our timber lands. We have 
at present in the neighborhood of 90,000 acres, 
mostly in well consolidated units. A considerable 
part of this is covered with virgin timber so that 
for a good many years our mills will be supplied 
from this virgin growth. We now find, and of 
course it pleases us greatly, that our lands which 
were cut over prior to 1908S have a second growth 
stand so well advanced that there is no doubt that 
they will furnish a good cut of logs of first rate 
size and quality by the time our logging operations 
can reach those localities again. There was a pe- 
riod when we did not recognize the possibilities of 
growth in young timber and during that period we 
cut the stand close, with the result that but few 
seed trees were left. Fires came along and de- 
stroyed or set back the young seedlings and sap- 
lings. Consequently some of those lands are not 
now in good condition. We shall have to wait 
some time for them to reproduce but with fire pro- 
tection we think they will do so, for the natural 
tendency for lands to restock to pine in this region 


heat, soaked in cold water for a month, and 
kept in boiling water for one hundred hours, 
without breaking down the adhesive qualities 
of the glue. 


The veneer plant, this big new unit of the 
manufacturing plant of The Red River Lumber 
Co. at Westwood, has scarcely gotten under full 
operation, but is starting off in such an encour- 
aging way that already the company officials are 
talking of tentative plans for doubling its ¢a- 
pacity. The superintendent of the company’s 
veneer plant is Jewell D. Lowe, formerly super- 
intendent of the Walton veneer plant at Everett, 
Wash. The Red River Lumber Co.’s main saw- 
mill plant here is equipped with four band 
mills and two horizontal resaws, and in addition 
includes remanufacturing plant, planing mill, 
box factory, and sash and door plant. The 
sawmill plant has an annual output of 200,000,- 
000 feet. 


Its eastern sales offices are in Minneapolis 
and its western sales offices in San Francisco. 


Reforestation Plans 


is very strong. Fortunately, such lands do not 
form a large percentage of our holdings. 
Unwise to Take Off All the Trees 

These closely cut lands have been an object les- 
son to us. We see very clearly now that it is un- 
wise to take off all the trees. Consequently, we are 
leaving trees, 10, 12 and 14 inches and in some 
cases even larger to furnish seed and form the 
nucleus of growing stock for our next timber crop. 
The exact treatment differs somewhat from place 
to place, depending upon conditions. We are re- 
moving brush and debris from those areas as a pre- 
eaution against fire damage. In fact, in some of 
our operations we are piling the brush with a view 
to burning it. We are felling snags and dead trees 
and I am glad to say we are salvaging some good 
logs from this class of material. 

Our aim is to evolve methods best suited to our 
conditions and which at least cost will give us 
such measure of fire protection as will permit the 
young trees to grow. In this matter of fire pro- 
tection, it is necessary to enlist the friendly co- 
operation of the neighboring population. That we 
shall in every possible way try to do. We may not 
be able to secure very complete fire protection until 
the State and Federal governments can join with us 
in some effective plan. I feel that the Federal and 
State governments should give more assistance in 
protecting privately owned timber lands, especially 
when the private owner is willing and trying to do 
his part. Thus far; we have had to bear the whole 
burden ourselves. 

Tax Burden on Cut-over Lands Heavy 

In addition, the tax burden on cut-over lands is 
very heavy. It obligates the owner to pay a tax 
every year for thirty or forty years before the 
timber crop is harvested. The owner of cut-over 
lands has to pay thirty or forty yearly taxes on 
one crop, while a farmer or any other land owner 
only pays one tax on each crop and, In some in- 
stances, on several crops each year. We feel that 
the only way an owner of large holdings can go 
ahead with reforestation as we are doing is for the 
public to wake up to the fact that it is an injustice 
for the land owner to have to pay thirty or forty 
taxes in order to reap only one crop. But we are 
of the belief that public sentiment will shortly be 
aroused so as to alleviate the burden of such pn 
warranted taxation. 

Our holdings are, in part, adjacent to the Ar- 
kansas national forest. The methods of the gov- 
ernment and the interest of the government men in 
our undertaking have been of considerable help. 
We also have the assistance of experienced private 
foresters who are working with our men on the 
ground to devise methods best suited to our condi- 
tions and requirements. It is most gratifying that 
our entire woods foree is taking hold of the idea 
with lively interest. The men like the plan of 
leaving the woods in good condition with the next 
crop of timber well started and ready to spring 
with rapid growth. In fact, I believe this policy 
will prove to be a stimulus not only to the logging 
department but to the whole organization. 


Hall, Kellogg & Co., of Chicago, have been 
engaged as foresters to the Dierks Lumber & 
Coal Co. 


‘Sac aeaeaaaaes 
THE Des Mornes (IowA) real estate board 
has secured a pledge from six railroads travers- 
ing the city to keep rights of way free of rub- 
bish and weeds and has pledged industries bor- 
dering these lines to sod and landscape the 
grounds seen from the roads. 
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Pacific Coast Market Outlook Is More Cheerful 


SEATTLE, Wasu., June 6.—Signs are not lack- 
ing that rock-bottom has been reached in the 
prices of fir lumber. An encouraging feature 
as the week closes is an increase in demand, both 
intercoastal and rail. Coupled with it, is a 
scarcity of steamer space for the Atlantic coast, 
with the rate firm at $14. A well known opera- 
tor says all space has been booked up to Septem- 
ber and most mills are booked up full to July 1, 
while Easterners are crying for quick delivery, 
with cargo transits commanding a premium of 
$2 over mill shipments. Regular schedules for 
Atlantic coast delivery are up 50 cents, at $17.50 
for hemlock and $18.50 for fir, with seemingly 
no limit to the volume; and the call for space 
is insistent. At the opening of the week, a 
buyer whose fingers are on the business pulse 
predicted an increase of $1 in Atlantic coast 
schedules—a forecast which to some extent has 
been verified. A widely experienced manager of 
Coast offices with New York connections is just 
home from an extended tour of the East and 
relates that he called on not less than thirty 
operators who do business on a big scale. At 
that time there was not one of them but wanted 
lumber, and would have been keen to buy except 
for a lack of confidence in the market due to a 
belief that on the morrow prices might continue 
to recede. If, as is believed, prices are now be- 
coming stable, there may be a further buying 
movement—notwithstanding the present moment 
is actually the internal ‘‘between hay and 
grass,’’ with seasonal quiet almost sure to pre- 
vail. 

Rail Demand from West Increases 

While it has been asserted that Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, representing 
the entire Atlantic seaboard, embrace practically 
the only area where the fir trade is near to nor- 
mal in volume, an interesting and unexpected 
development during the last few days is a rather 
heavy rail demand in Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and a part of Iowa. Whether this tendency is 
due to a really awakening trade, or to a rush of 
yard men to cover through a fear of heavy cur- 
tailment at the mills, is not entirely clear; but 
the one certain fact is that as the week closes 
there is a noteworthy gain in volume. Quite 
heavy quantities of business have been offering 
from Detroit, but at prices not at all attractive 
to the fir mills. 


Coast Mills Must Carry Stocks 


Everywhere it is admitted that the methods 
of doing business in fir are in a state of transi- 
tion, due as much to war influence as to any 
other cause—a fact which tends to explain the 
general insistence on immediate delivery. One 
of the most extensive operators in the United 
States has observed that the mills necessarily 
must carry stocks, since the retail yards, with 
better transportation serving their require- 
ments, are no longer willing to load themselves 
down with large accumulations of lumber; and 
instead of planning for their supplies from 
three to six months in advance, they expect 
delivery in almost that number of days. 


War Brought ‘‘Direct from Saw’’ Shipments 


Talk of this kind has influenced an upstand- 
ing operator to review fir history. He calls at- 
tention to the practice of tidewater mills in 
never carrying stock because they always move 
their cut regardless of the market, and the stock, 
except sap clears, goes to the docks green from 
the saw. It has happened as a result that the 
retail yard business, or in other words rail ship- 
ments, with the exception of straight cars of 
uppers, have been handled by inland, or strictly 
rail’ mills. The transition started during the 
war or immediately afterward, when there was 
developed such a demand for lumber, particu- 
larly from the water markets, that the rail mills 
accustomed to carrying large stocks began ship- 
ping out everything they had on hand and mov- 
ing their cut direct from the saw. Previously 
they had never done business in that fashion; 
but they found it such a relief to get rid of all 
the investment and expense in connection with 
big stocks that they have refused to go back to 
the old way of doing business. Going further 


into this matter, the operator who has made this 
summary continues: 


No Stock Policy Demoralized Market 


‘¢The changed conditions with the mills are 
practically the same as you find them with the 
retail yards; and that is the thing that for the 
most part is the matter with the lumber busi- 
ness today. It is the principal thing that was 
the matter with it last year—namely, the mills 
are so imbued with the idea of moving their cut 
that they force it on the market all the time, 
and are perfectly willing to take the market 
price, whatever it is, rather than to stop selling 
and shipping for thirty days, and get their 
stocks back to the point where they used to think 
they were normal. The net result is that, so far 
as the west Coast is concerned, the retail deal- 
ers are going to find it more and more difficult 
in waiting until the last minute to place their 
orders out here, and then expect to get them to 
destination in fifteen to twenty-five days.’’ 


California Trade No Longer Buys Ahead 


In the California market, which is one of the 
four major outlets for fir, this fixed practice of 
forcing stocks on the consumer has been playing 
hob with prices. There was a time when Cali- 
fornia was taking about 200,000,000 feet of fir 
a month, but today the ability of San Pedro to 
absorb lumber has been cut to about 50 percent 
of that figure. As elsewhere, the trade is not 
trying to buy ahead, and the mills have been 
fighting for orders. Cargo arrivals at San 
Pedro in April reached 106,000,000 feet, and in 
May 115,000,000 feet—crowding the market, 
and making a condition where a few weeks of 
heavy arrivals would cause prices to drop. A 
trade letter from Los Angeles notes that prices 
at the close of May held firm at $20 rough and 
$21 worked. Sales of straight 2x3-inch S18 at 
$19 were reported, and 2x4-inch S1S at $21.50. 
Enough unsold was arriving to keep yard stocks 
up, there having been more unsold clear on hand 
than for almost a year. Clears were freely 
bought for $40 on 1x8- to 12-inch, 50 percent 
1x12-inch. Sap clears were weak. Flooring 
strips were weakening because flooring had 
dropped; but flooring appeared to be steadying, 
at $42 on No. 2, $39 on No. 3 and $19 on No. 4. 
This trade letter contains the following signifi- 
cant paragraph: 

‘*A shutdown at the mills would cause a 
temporary improvement, and would keep prices 
from going lower, but it is doubtful if any real 
advance in prices can occur until fall. Cali- 
fornia is coming into a period where building is 
on the decline, and the yards feel that a cur- 
tailment policy is right.’’ 


Offshore Trade Gone to Parcel Basis 


Turning to the offshore trade, which for 
months has been lamentably weak and spiritless, 
it is noteworthy that export has shifted from 
a cargo basis to a parcel basis. It is probably 
not far from the truth to assert that no one 
mill loads an entire ship. <A vessel calling for 
lumber takes on a few hundred thousand feet 
of clears or merchantable, and then shifts to 
another plant to complete cargo. Business for- 
merly was booked weeks ahead; now it is 
‘“prompt,’’ with three or four days as the limit. 
Not so very long ago, the buying of lumber for 
Japan was in the hands of a few, who took on 
prodigious quantities, as witness the past meth- 
ods of Suzuki, Mitsui and Mitsubishi. But 
now it is broken up, having been distributed 
among many interests, and business on the 
parcel basis seems to be one of the results. 
Japan has been paying $18 for ‘‘ baby’’ squares 
and $19 for large squares, with unlimited space 
available at $5 to $5.50 and $6 to $6.50. 


Explaining Quietness of Japanese Demand 


Numerous theories are advanced to account 
for the slump in the lumber business with 
Japan. The keynote to the trouble seems to be 
the deplorable state of finances, with the Gov- 
ernment trying on the one hand to build up 
a gold reserve and on the other to force the 
Japanese people to a more economical basis. 
In certain quarters considerable weight is given 


to reports that the Japanese have begun to 
draw their timber supplies from the Siberian 
forests. The Government has control of the 
Manchurian railway, and is said to have nego- 
tiated timber concessions from the Soviet Gov- 
ernment of Russia. This timber which is de- 
scribed as a cross between spruce and fir, is 
fitted for dimension, boards, shiplap, sheathing 
and framework; in fact, everything except 
large joists. While it is not of the high qual- 
ity of Douglas fir, it is said to answer very well 
as a substitute in most particulars. Vladivostok 
and harbors to the northward are closed during 
eight months of the year, but they are now 
open, and the possibilities of Siberian timber 
are shown by the fact that at Nagoya a year ago 
a Seattle man counted eight ships in the harbor, 
Two of them were from Seattle; and six were 
from Siberia. The foreign ships were loaded 
entirely with logs of Siberian pine, the largest 
sixteen inches in diameter and the smaller sizes 
ten to twelve inches, with lengths generally 
6-foot, 6-inch, although some of the logs were 
thirteen feet long. One Seattle exporter states 
that in his judgment the Japanese situation is 
beginning to show a little improvement. June 
and July are in the midst of the hot, rainy sea- 
son, while the weather in August becomes cooler 
and work usually starts. It is not impossible 
that the demand for fir lumber may increase 
during the next few months. 


Oriental Space Charges Going Up 


An appreciable quantity of Siberian pine has 
been going into China; but for the time being 
China is entirely out of consideration as an 
outlet for fir lumber. The rate to Shanghai 
has been $7. International troubles have put 
an end to buying of all kinds for that country. 

With this lumber situation in view, Tues- 
day’s meeting of the Pacific Westbound Con- 
ference in this city, resulting in an agreement 
to maintain rates between this city and the 
Orient, takes on the aspect of considerable im- 
portance. It is the first concerted move by con- 
ference lines as to lumber freights since they 
were declared open in July, 1924. A summary 
of the proceedings sets forth that the charges 
are $6 on small lumber and $7 on large dimen- 
sion to Japan; $7.50 on all lumber to Shanghai 
and North China, and $9.50 (Brereton scale) 
on logs to Japan and China. The action of the 
conference has brought forth the following com- 
ment: 

‘*That the bottom has been reached in trans- 
pacific lumber freights (and the agreement is 
the first reactionary sign) is an opinion ex- 
pressed in steamship circles. There is said to 
be an added inquiry of late, likewise more busi- 
ness, while the new cereal crop situation, with 
the expected resumption of wheat and flour 
exports to the Orient, encourages anticipation 
of higher freights being experienced with the 
opening of the grain shipping period. Naturally 
any material exportation of grain across the 
Pacifie lessens lumber space, and consequently 
stimulates freights. The situation is that the 
scheduled lines have the field. Tramp tonnage 
does not find the Pacific coast-Oriental trade 
attractive. The belief is expressed that pros- 
pects for improvement in the fall do not augur 
for sudden or marked advances, at least not 
such as may attract tramps for some time.’’ 


Fir Shop Market Is Developing 


One of the side lines of fir manufacture is 
shop cuttings. That branch of the industry is 
growing, but it is still in its infancy. Large 
quantities of fir shop are sold on the Coast, prin- 
cipally to the sash and door plants; and while 
there have been some sales of this stock in 
Minneapolis and Kansas City, it is as yet prac 
tically an unknown article in the East. Fir 
manufacturers are learning how to cut shop s0 
as to get the stock out of the log at a profit. 
The process is gradual, and is taking time. 
They ‘‘chunk’’ the log; then, instead of send- 
ing the flitches to the gang, they work them up 
on the pony rigs, where thicknesses can be 
changed at will, and as the cant is opened up 
the various thicknesses can easily be developed. 
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Fir shop is the product of the individual mill, 
and at the present time is sold on merit rather 
than grade. The result is that each mill has 
practically its own grades, and there is little 
uniformity in the output manufactured by vari- 
ous mills. Fir shop commands $25 up for rough 
green at the mill, whence it is shipped on a 
milling-in-transit basis. The stock kiln dried 
and surfaced is selling at $32 to $36. 
New Log Freights May Increase Costs 


Another side factor entering into the lumber 
problem is the litigation over logging rates. 
Loggers and State authorities are united in a 
legal battle against tariff No. 29, which under a 
recent decision of the United States Supreme 
Court may become effective and cause a heavy 
increase in freights. A move is being made for 
a rehearing, with the object of securing relief 
from the present situation. 


Better Merchandising Policies Foreseen 


As to fir lumber, the most acute critics of 
the millmen are again pointing out that the in- 
dustry is selling its cut, and therefore ought 
to be able to market the output at a profit, in- 
stead of a loss. Accordingly, they insist that 
the crying need in the present emergency is in- 


Jack Pine 





telligent salesmanship—and nothing else. 
‘¢What is required now is a little brain-power 
to put ‘pep’ info the situation,’’ is a favorite 
observation. One of the recognized weaknesses 
of the fir industry always has been the fact 
that the making of the price has been entrusted 
to salaried employees, whose first concern is to 
move the cut, with financial return always a 
secondary consideration. Now that the United 
States Supreme Court, in the hardwood and 
cement decisions, has removed some of the handi- 
caps under which the industry has struggled 
because of the Sherman law, it is believed that 
the manufacturers will be able to place the in- 
dustry on a more stable basis. 

At any rate, there is a better feeling in fir. 
At least, the psychology has changed for the 
better. 


Italian Duty on Red Gum Reduced 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 10.—The import duty 
on red gum lumber into Italy has been reduced 
from thirty lira to three lira, according to in- 
formation received by the American Overseas 
Forwarding Co. from its Washington (D. C.) 
office. The rate of three lira is the same that 


was assessed prior to last February when the 
new tariff was effective, and is an announce- 
ment which will be well received by exporters to 
that country. 

The American Overseas Forwarding Co. has 
been working with the Department of Commerce 
for some time to obtain the old rating on red 
gum lumber. Commercial Attaché McLean at 
Rome, a representative of the Government, has 
taken this matter up with Italian officials and 
shown to them the nature of red gum, its uses, 
its cost ete., and it was due to this work through 
the Department of Commerce that the old im- 
port duty of three lira was obtained. Credit 
is due to the prompt action of this department 
for this reduction. 


The import duty of thirty lira meant an addi- 
tion of approximately $12.50 a thousand feet 
on red gum and made its sale in Italy practically 
prohibitive. Italian importers, due to this high 
duty, were being forced to use Italian walnut 
and other European woods as a substitute and 
the sale of red gum to Italy was practically 
at a standstill. This reduction in duty should 
result in some nice orders for red gum by Amer- 
ican exporters. 


the Cinderella of the Lake States 


[By A. E. Wackerman, Lake States Forest Experiment Station] 


Foresters and lumbermen, who stop to con- 
sider, are amazed at the rapidity with which 
the jack pine, that Cinderella of the Lake States, 
has multiplied and prospered. In the days of 
the virgin timber, jack pine was relegated to a 
back seat in the forest; forced to occupy only 
the poorest sandy soils in the region. Not only 





This is one of the third generation of jack pines, 

just four years old and bearing a cone contain- 

ing good seed which will some day start the 

fourth generation of jack pine if this area is 
again burned over 


was it despised by nature, but also by man, and 
the ill-considered jack pine was left, while the 
big sisters—white and Norway—were cut and 
Sawn for use. 

After the lumbermen came the fires, and the 
White and Norway pine vanished because of the 
frequent burnings. The fires, so disastrous to 
the big pine, were the advance agents of pros- 
perity for the jack pine, causing it to migrate 
and establish extensive areas of forests. The 
fires killed out the ground cover and laid bare 
the mineral soil and at the same time opened 
the safety deposit boxes (the persistent cones) 
of the few jack pines and the treasured seed 
was scattered. One tree with twenty years’ seed 
Production stored in cones on its branches, when 


killed by fire, would scatter enough seed to stock 
a whole acre to little jack pines. If these trees 
grew for fifteen to twenty years and were 
burned, the third generation of jack pine was 
turned loose, fell on the bare soil and prospered. 

Fire every ten, fifteen or twenty years, favors 
jack pine and will spread it over extensive areas, 
while at the same time it kills out the white 
and Norway pine because they do not preserve 
their seed on their limbs. The individual jack 
pines are always killed by the fires, but the 
seed remains behind them to propagate their 
race. Of course, too frequent fires will elim- 
inate the jack pine altogether leaving the land 
barren or in brush. 

So extensive has the jack pine type become in 
the Lake States that the insects, which are al- 
ways seeking plentiful food supplies, have re- 
cently discovered it to be palatable and are 
showing signs of becoming epidemic upon it. 
Even the spruce budworm has changed its diet 
to jack pine in some places. 


Jack Pine Produces Cones at Early Age 


Not only does jack pine produce great quan- 
tities of seed each year and store them for a 
‘‘rainy’’—in this case a burning—day, but it 
also begins to produce cones at a remarkably 
early age. Not far from Solon Springs in 
northwestern Wisconsin there was a stand of 
dense jack pine reproduction brought about by 
the burning of an older stand. This reproduc- 
tion was killed by fire four years ago, and the 
skeletons of the little trees which were six years 
old, according to their rings, lie thick upon the 
ground. 

But these six-year old jack pines were not to 
go out of the world completely because they 
had produced and kept enough cones so that 
when the fire burned the little trees, the cones 
were opened and the seed found favorable lodg- 
ing and grew. Today the little four-year old 
jack pines can be seen, not as many now as 
there were four years ago because at six years 
a tree is pretty young to reproduce itself, but 
there are enough to make a respectable stand 
of timber if fire doesn’t come again. But even 
if it does, these little four-year old jacks are 
not to be caught napping because this year they 
are ripening their first crop of cones! 

Jack pine may be scraggy in appearance (like 
an Airedale) and less grand than its sister 
pines, the white and Norway, but it has learned, 
somehow, through experience, that in order to 
continue its family line it must bear much seed 
each year and store it in good shape against 
the day of fire, and above all, to start this seed 
bearing early in life. 

And this formerly despised tree, this unlovely 
and unsung jack pine has come to the day of 
its reward. Like Cinderella it has dropped its 


disguise and is now one of the best species of 
timber in the Lake States on account of its 
pulpwood value. ‘Thus nature provides for 
foolish mankind. We cut down all the timber 
and burn up the young growth every little while, 
destroying the forests. Yet a kind nature has 
provided a life-saver in the jack pine type to 
tide over the timber famine between the period 








Jack pine, the Cinderella of the Lake States. 

The long-persistent branches and generally 

scraggy appearance of the trees made jack pine 

a despised species until its value for pulpwood 
and rough lumber was appreciated 


of forest destruction and forest production 
again. 

Fires have burned severely and still are a 
serious menace to the forests, yet the jack pine 
has actually prospered in the face of conditions 
which have destroyed the other types of conifer- 
ous forest. 

But when the forests are again protected 
from destructive fires and cutting, the better 
forests of white and Norway pine will gradu- 
ally return and the spread of jack pine will be 
stopped and the Norway pine will supersede it 
in many places. But the jack pine can then 
gracefully retire because it will have performed 
its duty well by providing wood for us in 
the time of our greatest need. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 





June 8.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 

















Softwoods: Production Shipments Orders 
Week ended: 1925, May 30; 1924, June 1— 1925 1925 1924 1925 1924 

EST), SAUD IN RIOTS 6 oad ces niee 36 ouaGs as bees dee bua ee eens 74,566,999 70,413,391 79,422,180 68,995,344 74,891,670 59,734,224 
West Coast Lumbermen’s AsSBOCIAtION:. «.....6..6...cccccccccccesaees 97,031,277 9,906,982 112,148,734 89,230,067 96,189,892 79,823,209 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........ccccceeeeees 33,243,000 34,420,000 fg 23,387,000 28,551, 23,575,000 
Californie Reawood. ASSOCIRUON « «ov <x 60.0.0 0:00:06 e's 044.000 5:00-0wrsees 7,129, 9,574,000 x ,000 7,023,000 6,533,000 3,939,000 
MOrth Caroling Fine. AASOCIREION 606.6 5.5:6. 8:5 10/6:6000,0800056 49.6040 0 8,888,628 7,650,854 9,035,137 8,328,073 5,393,700 4,295,500 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.... 1,108,000 1,746,000 1,889,000 1,782,000 1,246,000 891,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...........c..sceeeeees 10 1055, 600 9,522,100 8,130,400 6,378,200 6, 966,000 4,879, 000 

ANGLBAB ONG IORI... iss ks is os 0 s'u:s 4 xb sid wie sine eee ee shwiea ee eae 232,022,504 223, 233, 327 245,990,451 205,123,684 219,771,262 177,136,933 

Twenty-two weeks: 1925, Dec. 28 to May 30; 1924, Dec. 30 to June 1— 

BAUAUOE TiNG: AGSOCIATIOR s 5.0 /.5 5555.90e0s oa cicscsiancssnaunuawncieaen 1,702,419,429 1,740,808,070 1,650,599,264 1,719,196,069 1,631,726,609 1,634,997,332 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. .....++.0++eeeeeeeeeeceees 2,196,400,061 2,161,813,187 2,264,203 ,453 2,230,645,916 2,230,006,929 2,046,357,046 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.........cccccccccvecce 640,956,000 669,587,000 660,716,000 658,653,000 637,223,000 644,360,000 
CRITOPNIG. BReEGwood ABBOCIRTION « é6.<.6:00:5.060:6 05 665.0'0.5:0400 8000054 08% 170,402,000 198,561,000 156,038,000 163,471,000 155,540,000 160,078,000 
Port <Caroline FING AGADCIGTION,. «> 6-66:s,0i9.506.0:00skobeuee saya ween 185,283,680 177,612,621 182, 284, 318 178,022,928 144,920,357 148,251,158 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association.... 61 "498, 000 49,000,000 55, 655,000 50,786,000 43,667,000 42,321,000 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.........ccccccscccece 189,156,100 179,377,000 180,991,200 181,578,300 169, ‘i 194,045,000 

Totals: CWC AWO: WHEE ss 5.55665 44 oso sdb Ses SAC doen wees ees 5,146,115,270 5,176,758,828 5,150,487,235 §,182,353,213 5,012,431,895 4,870,409,536 
*California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 

OO MOMS oon doce GSS eS SMa ae omen ass LER SONS Seaaw es 311,601,000 269,397,000 399,372,000 308,987,000 SBLj2er 00 kb whee 00 

WSC VERAPAMIRD G0 lo5c05 565 p ans cssus ook wses sane con inseies 10,265,000 14,356,000 10,799,000 9,809,000 9,838,000 13,386,000 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hdwd. Mfrs.’ Assn., 22 weeks............. 131,788,000 108,083,000 71,467,000 72,448,000 58,554,000 68,287,000 


*Revised figures for twenty-two weeks; not included in general totals; represents about 75 percent of cut in region. 





Production and Shipments of Western Pine 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 6.—The April report of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association is as follows: 


Production Statistics for April 
Mills reporting— Production 


Total No cut Cutting Feet 
IDZO> nsa0.06 sax 42 3 39 163,136,952 
SOLE doses svecae 47 cf 40 168,118,933 


Compared with March, 


1925, as ‘‘Normal,”’ prices were 


Shipment Statistics for April 
—Mills re “egal 





Total shpmts. pe Cars Feet 
Le 42 4,980 135,263,348 
NOLS osm 47 2 45 4,917 127,131,486 


reported by 6 mills as normal; 











Production and Shipments Compared 


1925 1924 
PPROQUCTION § 2. éciicewsnees 163,136,952 168,118,933 
BIOTIC NES: sainiceisoe ws: sensi 1 35,263, 348 127,131,486 
Cut exceeds shipments 27,873,604 40,987,447 


by I, above normal, and by 19 mills as below normal—while 

















inquiry was reported by 9 mills as normal; by 9, above normal, and by 8 as below normal. 
1925 1924— 1925. 1924— 
Cars Feet Cars Feet Cars Feet Cars Feet 
PRIS, cv idicwsicenchvawsasneode 196 5,866,453 382 9,858,013 BE eis stnisintues sen ee meee aie 53 1,417,190 55 1,429,561 
MOPIEME. cosas sciaswawen ebes 407 10,733,284 397 9, 252,471 ON OTR issn Sic a 'aiaseiesn ave. ecn obs aerk 284 7,804,585 348 9,393,545 
RUNMARNIND DA 5c alors a orbte de eee eid els 141 782,991 40 1,004,523 RMRRD herein vxdis lanai eis aon teie ae eee eR ate 172 4,564,528 155 4,051,866 
WVORIUIEOOR: ossc0 ivonsesasc nes 284 9,365,356 252 5906.40 OE eT ere are rare 24 617,110 24 638,988 
North DakOta. .occciccvsccveses 102 2,706,608 59 1,411,817 Atlantic Coast StAtes..< 6.0006 1,199 32,984,291 1,130 30, 636, re 
UTR FOAKOUR. avinsaws sxvewwes 129 3,386,745 95 2,410,387 Other eastern States. .....008 57 1,491,009 45 E 
US ee eek emer 403 10,557,192 386 10,058,069 MO UAUID EMU: aca tess casere.0.b 6's 8s 0.0 4:41 iy 519,241 14 5 
fe re rer ee 255 6,618,290 240 6,079,514 Oklahoma and TeXas..... wccscee rai Wh 572,663 11 K 
EN EN Sc he oh. ein ana ak iter te 316 8,198,671 329 8,316,940 MESO soso. oo she oicisce-sears needa ewes 1 271,112 5 122) "939 
UNE SOC bialin wa waa MARE 440 11,446,502 387 9,969,713 PN NN oie sos Wieveusteicle oe ee cm Ot«éC a 1 21,701 
ee ri ert ee 87 Serger 57 1,434,017 POW NUCRACO. ois 0. 0:5:5:5:6,5:0.8 60.0 W eles 1 27,685 ibke 
ee re ere 208 195,848 172 4,552,925 NGRIBIND oo '5.5.5 sis p6 ste waicis HRT 1 CeGUl sees § enecaer 
DRIES. 65.56.55 ic oak eee owes 84 2’ 196,868 90 2,323,796 PRICE. paraiieninicin ates tuwe tetera eee i! 39,217 i a Corr 
ee a ee er 134 3,457,467 144 3.978.906 — - ee — 
WAU RANNE 055, og ac hse Rowe oe els 90 2,213,952 99 2,495,439 PAPOMMN ves sieveveieereieiel cep Sieh niet 4,980 135,268,348 4,917 127,131,486 
The distribution of shipments into the grouped States for April, 1925, was as follows: 

Shipments to— Cars Shipments to— ’ Cars Feet 
oo A: Ee TEE Le TTL ee TET er eee ee 444 12,253,494 DIRS oa sca ewes ade dead Rese ceeds Mar eNes eae 3 77,378 
PROM ious wae sae sak SSO SA DSA ROMER E SO RKO eS 365 9,837, = PORN G0 MOTI 5556s 0.0 is 0 0 se eos Sine ae OOS eo Cues 4 128,299 
0 re ee re tr ee ene ee 151 4, 475, 501 DIOR TIORG 6.6060 000 c00aas tenes 12 282,485 
ee eT re Te ee ee ree 104 2,772,558 WATE Siics vss calbwiiaat OR ce wd Ko hwaeue Rep eer tees 11 294,505 
SNS | SO er eee ee Le eee eT eT ee 76 2'110,606 TG OUPATUI, coo 6:6 o se. 0.014 9-6 e 0's Wie woes Re S SRO eae ee 24 629,456 
ET re eS ee ener ee eer eer ee 16 409,022 "POWIOBBCO: 6.sc's.c-so 0-0:0-050056 6 SSeS DEAD Tess pee ROCEe ROS 1 18,491 
SOR oe Gare Sh cb ha sa Scie s wh sso ds eabae Ree heShe ss 5 140,801 TECRVUCKY o60cccrveer cesses. ree etecerarece eer re . 2 60,395 
DEY SER NTIOTIEE'S |, a snes on SSS 50'h.o hh DAB HOSS sbeies 6 ose 1 24,090 Stee ———— 
Le ee ee ee ee ey ere ee 4 105,423 ‘Total Gther CAStern BtAtOB.s.c:0.0:0550000.0000 0000086 67 1,491,009 
PAG MURDUNIE. Bia nas isasu seen cs sionwtaen ee @see ee aan ss 33 855,684 OKIBNOMG, osccsccceosencs Bia ein din oo vino ww aieo ine wees siccee ae 349,898 

—S= oo OMA 6. icda 6s on gs eas on tOSe CONE SS RE PE ee Tr ee 8 222,765 
Total Atlantic coast States............ oe ecesseees 1,199 32,984,291 WMOCAL -sescer.casaasorenneee eaaiainoaeTersin Osi ose nee cise 39,217 





Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHKOSH, Wis., June 8.—The following is a 
summary for comparative purposes, of figures 
as to the hardwood and hemlock movement sup- 
plied to the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association by twenty to 
twenty-five firms that ordinarily ship about one- 
third of the total monthly shipments reported 
to the association by all members, and shows 
averages for March, April and 1925 to date, 
and weekly figures for April: 


Hemlock 

Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders 

Weekly average— 
March: i... 3,667,000 2,399,000 1,786,000 
BOTT. 6s5.Ke08e5% 2,288,000 2,502,000 2,240,000 
To date, 1925. .. 2,851,000 2,585,000 2,036,000 
MAY Zecsee nace 20 1,675,000 3,014,000 2,429,000 
MA Bec scckiecce 21 1,145,000 3,134,000 2,440,000 
Las | ae 20 1,559,000 2,462,000 1,710,000 
MAY Zeiss sicncce 20 2,239,000 2,848,000 2,584,000 
May 30 .65655.00 21 1,533,000 2,482,000 1,819,000 

Hardwood 

Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders 

Weekly average— 
DEBTOR: sxsceces 6,590,000 3,360,000 2,696,000 
ge Sine ieom - 6,419,000 2,674,000 2,648,000 
To date, 1925. -- 6,054,000 3,309,000 2,712,000 
OS a a re 20 6,068,000 2,383,000 1,540,000 
May 3 ehecewn 21 4,409,000 2,678,000 3,017,000 
aa | 20 5,259,000 2,298,000 1,892,000 
LN 2+: eee = 20 4,371,000 2,706,000 2,512,000 
OS 2a 21 4,293,000 3,165,000 2,732,000 





North Carolina Pine 


Norrouk, VA., June 8.—The North Carolina 
Pine Association makes the following analysis 
of figures from forty-nine mills for the week 

ry 20). 
ended May 30: ——Percentage of—— 

Production Ship- 


Production— Feet Normal* Actual ments 
Normal ... 11,514,000 ; she ee 
Actual 8,798,223 76 Me 

Shipments ... 10,449,448 91 119 ae 

NMCTA ss oss 5,232,200 45 59 50 
*“Normal”’ is based on the amount of lumber. 


the mills would produce in a normal working day. 

As compared with last week, there has been a 
decrease in orders of 28 percent; last week there 
were reports from 48 mills. 





Southern Pine Barometer 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., June 8.—For the week 
ended June 5, Friday, one hundred thirty-eight 
mills report as follows to the Southern Pine 
Association : 


Percent Percent 
of pro- of ship- 


Cars Feet duction ments 
Proguction ..: ««.. TEMOOUSDO esses 80 tbeod 
Shipments ... 3,495 74,338,650 100.41 ..... 
Orders*— 
Received . 3,360 71,467,200 96.54 96.14 
On hand end 
week ..... 51,044 QA7CCTB80. osckee. dare 


*Orders on hand showed a decrease of 1.15 per- 
cent during the week; 
mills contributed to previous week’s report. 

3ased on April average load, 21,270 feet. 


one hundred thirty-one 





Standard Sizes Shipped 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 8.—Tabulating 249 
replies received from wholesalers in response to 
a questionnaire as to (a) what proportions of 
total shipments were of standard or extra stand- 
ard size, and (b) what thicknesses were actually 
shipped when standard sizes were not ordered, 
during the first quarter of 1925, the Central 
Committee on Lumber Standards gives the fol- 
lowing percentages, based on the total number 
of reports received, which show that more stand: 
ard lumber is being shipped: 

Percent of Shipments Dressed to: 


Extra 
Standard stand- (ther 
No. of size ard size sizes 
Reports Percent Percent Pe ree nt 
Northeast . .. 90 45 28 27 
South Atlantic... 10 25 49 26 
CL eee 40 48 22 30 
North Central.... 38 51 30 19 
WIA icpics cists sits. cts. « 9 92 4 
Pacific coast..... 62 20 15 65 
WOCRE 66-68 eews 249 41 24 35 
Sizes Shipped Where Standards Not Ordered 
No. of 48’ 34° %” 
Reports % % % % 
Northeast....... 90 38 8 34 0 
South Atlantic... 10 30 50 20 0 
SC eee 40 48 23 29 0 
North Central .. 38 60 23 15 2 
SL a are 9 100 oe oe . 
Pacific coast..... 62 31 12 57 0 
otal assccskies 249 44 24 32 0 
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Hardwood Institute Past Sales Report California Pine Sales 
MEMPHIS, TENN., June 8.—The summary of Chicago / Cleveland average hardwood prices ob- | _. _ cg 9 Cauip., June 6.—For the pe- 
a, tained during the week ended June 2, as reported by manufacturers or producers to the Hard- Pine $ sla a Dhne ee ee rs — 
3,209 wood Manufacturers’ Institute, is given below: as follows: eT 
5,000 . 
9,000 California bebe Mixed Pines 
5,500 ss eet Common— Feet 
1,000 RED_GUM SAP_GUM-cONTD RED OAK-CONTD HARD MAPLE MAGNOLIA aut. nee i Ea Py 
é . as ——_ | & select ...... MNS iene 594,000 
on quartered Plain-Conta Plain a select ...... 320,000 1. See 486,000 
933 Figured Wood No. 3 clear.... 420,000 Ms 
Inch shop 44,000 , No. 5, asstd. 25,000 
7,332 Chge lev Chgo Clev CHgo Clev Chgo Clev a ee eS ees: 664,000 No.2 dimen... 87,000 
7,046 é IN Q & S sv. « Snop... -1,549,000 Timbers ...... 1/000 
, Firsts @ Seoonds No, 2 Common Fersts & Seconds Firsts 4 Seconds 0, 1 Com els No. 3 shop.... 325,00 Weieule ataie! ; 
9.000 4/4 138,50 4, a8 18.00... |] 3/8 65.00 94.74] 4/4... 112,28 se 48,75... | D&btr, short. “28000 Bank stock... 1,000 
eh 4,25 ‘ . ated C&btr., sh ‘ j > “ts ihe 
1,158 Yo, 1 Com & Sels 5/4 27%25 °° || 4/4 95580 10878d] 6/4 333 10725 |INo, 2 Youmon Panel ac. veep Bader. ..... 81,000 
1,000 a4 83,50... || 6/6 2475 325 |] 5/4 oc. 1260798] 8/4 «832 agiso |] 4/4 «27.50 44.) | Debt, “std... 2,000 eek 32,000 
5,000 sie 109,50 bag 16/4 oue = :149, 75 No. 3 clr., std. 10,000 i: on deree ee 20:000 
edieiasi A No, 3¢ 5 * aa =" 4b wee ee eeee A 
9,536 quartered 474 21°00" _ 10/4 - 154° 5d BIRCH Shop, std..... 35,000 C&btr., short, 
Firsts & Seconds 12/4 gue = 154,50 WALIUT ia cial Sugar Pine ee 8,000 
me cad 4/4 83,50 ai = Nos. 1 & 2 elr.. 2. Douglas Fir 
5.000 oe $8200 SS BLACK GUM No, 1 Som & Seles ||¥o, 1 Common US «. UB | Casket. ee Caltn.. eee 
6/4 87,00 ... rs oe th 8 ese 120,50 B/4 see <aeee D select ...... 114,000 4/4 a. w. com. 24,000 
7,000 a aeen 3/4 68:00 as, rt | Inch shops... 746.000 ‘Ties & timbers 23,000 
No, 1 Som & Sels Firsts & Seconds 6/4 63,50 se2 SOFT Elm No. 1 i ** 495'000 Dimension .... 28,000 
me Je 57400 sey 4/4 40,25... || 8/4 75,50 84.50) Rape CYPRESS No. 2 shop.... 334,000 Box : 
8/4 6 eee o, 1 Som & Sels ; 38 29° , 
6/4 50,50 33! No, 2 Common 6/4 49,25 ,,,  |[Firsts ¢ Seconds No. del sid, “ez'000 Mixed pine— 
8/4 66.25 6y. TUPELO 4/4 38,50 93,0¢ 4/4 80,50' ,., pega * 497'00 Vo ¥ i” Sere 175,000 
— 5/4 oe 59078 5/4 92.25 ... Bian ORS Sas _ 127,000 8/4 a. w..... 200,000 
No. 2 Common No, 1 Som & Sels 6/4 pees 59,75 COTTONWOOD 6/4 85,00 .., White Fir PP sivaccases - 25,000 
4/4 35.25 .,, 4/4 37,25 .., || 8/4 eee 66,79 cana a 8/4 97,50 44. No. 3com.&btr. 170,000 Lath 
5/4 33,00 [2° 13-17" Box Boards [10/4 116,75 ,,, No. 4 com., Mixed pine— 
4 Plain Sound Wormy 4/4 68,25 ,,, |P2/4 119,50 ,., A re 75,000 No. 1... 705,000 
3,933 4/4 28,00 ,,, Be/e 196,00 <:, | Cabtr. outa. iseee Nee 7": Geen 
-_ ets 4 Senentie WHITE OAK Firsts <~ Seconds 4 No. 1 dimen... 147,000 No. 3 .. 10,000 
ona 4/4 80,75 ,,, we 4/4 52,25 ,,, |elects No. 2 dimen... — 38,000 WP ieencan 152,000 
aa 3/4 86550 12 quartered POPLAR 4/4 $5.25 80,00 —.  . : 
6/4 88,25 ¢.- No, 1 Com & Seis 5/4 77,00 se5 PU Expo 
‘hile a/4 91:50 Firsts 4 Seconds quartered 4/4 40,75 eee 6/4 80,25 .,, scellaneous.. 339,000 Australian 45,000 
‘ e ee 4/4 130,25 eee Firsts & 3 a 8/4 89,50 eee 
No, 1 Som & Sels recs % “econcs . 
— 4/4 56.50 62.00 ||No, 1 Com & Sele 4/4 .e. 136,50 CHESTNUT ©, 1 Shop 
of te Ss.69 loo [gt ep essen | Se saa tye Iso. The West Coast Review 
545 8/4 82,75 .., yn $1°98 98°35 ~— lain 6/4 sates oo° SEATTLE, WASH., June 6.—For the week 
866 ‘_ . 6/4 90,00 ,., ||Firsts & Seconds Firsts < Seconds 8/4 68,75 ... ended May 30, 113 mills report as follows to 
ae 4/4 34,00 ,., 8/4 88,25 4... aft v8 we 4/4 eco | 324,80 O/4 (70,25 0. the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association: 
043 Plain 10/4 °., 119250 96 ¢ io, 1 Common Production ... 97,031,277 
256 SAP GUM 1) | ne 150,25 ||No, 1 Com & Sels 4/4 37525 rec Shipments ....112,148,734 17% above orders _ 
ges ee ce & Seconds —_ 4)4 oe 69,75 i a eee 96,189,892 1% below production 
ut Quartered 5/8 67,25 85, §0 || °=2 1 pea Shipments— 
‘701 4/4 89.75 115.50|| 4/4 ... 88,25 /|No, 3 Common 4/4 29,50 ae, Water delivery: 
sees Firsts & Seconds 5/4 106,50 122,75 || 5/4 see 98,25 || 4/4 ee 23,50 || 6/4 51,75 oe, j SS ae OR e 36,299,877 
sian 4/4 60,50 .,, 6/4 103,50 118,25 ||, ates BE sig ctxtcatesssivaxs 11,826,624 
ue 5/4 59575 °°° 8/4 133.25 .., ||No, 1 Com « Sels Sound Wormy Pecky Total water (436 elie ace aa piaatal vi 48.126.5 
- 6/4 57,75 4 eee 77,001) 4/4 .., 38,75 4/4 25.25 otal water (° Pe ivcvacdsundadaecadees 8,126,501 
486 . eco =e An NSO CUNNC iss ocadaccasegcadawseens 58,380,000 
Sh. 3 Cea & Sede 5/8 48,50 No, 1 Common Local auto and team deliveries........ 5,642,233 
4)4 41.25 3/4 7 0°35 4/4 55,25 60,25 BASSWOOD P P SEY EA 
of oo 3°8 : —— BOGGS CUOMO Wesco desecadsevqnnas 112,148,734 
ot 8/4 46.59 ... 4/4 62,00 81,50 . 
“378 5/4 see 85, 25 || NO,24 Common No, 1 Com & Sels New business— 
,299 Plain 6/4 83.25 82.50|| 4/4 32,75 42,75|| 4/4 ,., 60,00 Water delivery: 
485 8/4 sce 88,25 || 9/4 37.75 ,,. |] 5/4 44, = 67,50 OEE Sc adinndnxesseewves 27,749,447 
‘505 13-17" Box Beards : 6/4 ... 67,50 WE Ave viceunccondeneced 9,878,212 
"456 4/4 63,00 ,, No, 2 Common No, 2B Comnon 8/4 44, 72,50 Total water (39%) ee FT 
491 ; = 5/8 2700 ,,, || 4/4 29.00 .., 10/4 .., 80,50 Rail, 1,764 cars}... :sssccccccereccc ee 52,920,000 
395 . Pgh A by * 2 a = Local auto and team deliveries........ 5,642,233 
—- Ie eee . Vee eee 7 : “ a0 
009 8/4 76.5) <. ager Vf eee py WILLOW Total new busiieseecssc icc cccccseccs 96,189,892 
185 Firsts & Ses. ¢: 4): 28,75 31,00 = * |[No, 2 Comnon Unfilled orders— 
917 5/8 39.50. 4/4 30,00 .., PMOUICALIC: CANE -dc5cscanncaceaa . .157,252,875 
3/4 460% = Sou: Wormy : ASE PINE dvcccd cdewaeedaddecuwed adad anes 71,714,939 
car 4/3 nf 5 14/4 29,556 cs. No, 3 Common RAG 4 SOU GRIN acs cedececcccgacscenadas 149,520,000 
5/4 60."5 Firsts & Seconds 454 26,00 geo Ne . . WF gb lll 
8/4 61.75 2. -+>——_—_—___-—___—_|| 4/4 96,50 ia "ROCRE TENGE (ao wecatcecadadesnakaaesls 378,487,814 
Piast RED OAK 16/4 140,25, +Car basis, 30,000 feet. 
°. - ° . 3 . 
49 ve 28,00 _ a quartered oe Png Sela 
to 4/4 36.25 37.00 ° eee ° 
of Sf 38:78 °C, leszete & senonan 20/4 7.00222 Cut and Shipments by States 
38,50 °° 4 102.25 ., 
d- “ Ho, 2 Common WASHINGTON, D. C., June 8.—Lumber pro- 
lly cy Cemsen 4/4 36,00 43,25 duction and shipments by States, as reported 
ad, see to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ral ciation by members were as follows for April: 
y E 
Ol- ‘ April, 1925- 
e ~ * ‘ pri, <0- 
er Production Shipments 
er Western Pine Summary National Analysis sins Mt teet Wrest 
> . = . Alabama ....... 20 33,573,000 32,530,000 
PORTLAND, OrE., June 6.—The Western Pine WASHINGTON, D. C., June 8.—The National | Arkansas ....... 20 41,235,000 44.248,000 
O: Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- | Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has issued | California ...... 36 103,729,000 96,818,000 
“ lows reports for the week ended May 30 from | the following analysis for the period ended May | Florida ........ 17 33,358,000 31,598,000 
om thirty-two member mills: 30, orders and shipments being shown as per- | Georgia ......-- 10 5,635,000 = 6,315,000 
nt Percentages of centages of production: Idaho ivaceawade 16 72,030,000 55,831,000 
) g p me 2G R9n 
Ship- During During 22 Louisiana ...... 53 123,667,000 126,825,000 
Production— Carst Feet Cut ments Week Ended Wks. Evded Michigan eeccces 20 21,331,000 15,820,000 
] Normal .. bats 30,425,000 May 30 May 30 Minnesota ...... 6 33,484,000 27,003,000 
| Actual .... .... 33,243,000 No.of Ship- Or- Ship- Or- | Mississippi ..... 42 = 120,865,000 = 117,858,000 
Shipments ... 1,026 26,676,000 Associations— mills ments ders mentsders | Montana ....... 9 26,340,000 22,564,000 
Local @eliv- Southern Pine ...... 131 107 100 97 96 | North Carolina.. 13 6,268,000 5,412,000 
| eries ... 601,000 West Coast ......... 113 116 99 103 102 | Oklahoma ...... 3 8,122,000 10,151,000 
ed Total ship- Western Pines ...... 32 82 86 103 99 | Oregon ......... 54 220,111,000 . 217,826,000 
‘ ments .. .. 27,277,000 82.05 California Pines* ... 8 105 96 128 122 | South Carolina... 20 11,843,000 12,799,000 
> Orders— : Calif. Redwood ..... 15 113 92 OF G8 | TORAe 6c nscccves 36 78,684,000 76,565,000 
| Canceled .. 12 312,000 No. Carolina Pine.... 47 102 61 98 78 | Virginia ........ 19 17,257,000 20,025,000 
| naga at 1,075 27,950,000 85.89 104.67 No. Hemlock & Hdwd.t 15 87 73 66 53 | Washington ..... 7 260,198,000 270,233,000 
| nd... 3,670 95,420,000 Northern Pine ...... 9 81 69 96 90 | Wisconsin ...... 34 45,702,000 31,589,000 
canta, eaten” ease) “angeles CHMCIS™ siecicccds 24 56,105,000 53,976,000 
Car basis is 26,00@ feet. *Local sales included. 370t 105 94 101 98 
woo ookings for the week for thirty identical mills *Representing 26 percent of cut in region. Total .......-. 529 1,319,537,000 1,276,016,000 
ph iat ad percent of those for previous week, +Including hardwoods and softwoods. *Includes mostly non-member mills, not dis- 
Owing an inerease of 3,094,000 feet. tLast week there were reports from 391 mills. tributed. 
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Record of Direct Sales of Douglas Fir 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 6.—Direct sales of Douglas fir from May 25 to 29, inclusive: 


- —-Sales—— : 
V. g. flooring— No. Feet No 
Es. A Heth ccuas setecewwiwees 9 27,000 5 
Me wot rivexesws ba tcare nacabetoe 70 309,000 11 
BD oe Nos isk peas canna wsens ae Une 246,000 9 
S. g. ftlooring- 
€” No. 2 and pbetter......06.%« 88 188,000 8 
DD -sawa ben sienna see ses 24 136,000 7 
6” No. 2 and better... cos. 20 51,000 7 
PGE. cebesssow nents nce owers 16 97,000 6 
Stepping— 
INO. 2 One Helter si.sccvcccccs 20 32,000 6 
Finish— 
RS Glo eaaikinikticscm sca he wees ae 21 41,000 6 
Casing and base. «osc ss0s~ S 18,000 1 


Ceiling, %x4” 
No. 2 and better 


329,000 10 
No. 3 


91,000 7 


Prices 


High Low Spread Drop siding, 6”’— 


$54.00 $47.00 $ 7.00 No... 2 and better........ 
47.00 40.00 7.00 Os BS bs sas ees euseesste 
32.00 25.00 7.00 Common No. 1 S1S— 
SS ee eer 
31.00 25.00 6.00 Bes” Magda em as eer oe mae 
25.00 20.00 5.00 imension— 
40.00 33.00 7.00 aaaeee 
35.00 25.00 10.00 o "46" a cert ia 2 
WS capper oeuenias 
66.50 60.00 6.50 BO iwehiitaaa ens 
SEC” ke CBee re eis cee 
. . . Se 
59.00 54.00 5.00 Lath 
ee: - haere) ahaa Fir ete Vee te a 
Ne Bia isseerecaceece ke 
31.00 24.50 6.50 OS os bea cbsls 510s 
23.50 19.00 4.50 SEOURIOEK. 6s 6cncedaeres 


Prices 


——Sales—— ———— 
High Low Spread 


No. Feet No. 


eieieieis) mia 73 455,000 9 $37.00 $29.00 $8.00 
BPI 40 326,000 8 29.50 24.00 5.50 
i alnie Se > 53 361,000 9 19.50 13.50 6.00 
coer vee 15 72,000 it 22.00 16.00 6.00 
er 116 404,000 7 17.50 14.50 3.00 
sieciae 105 323,000 7 19.50 16.00 3.50 
cecccee 69 253,000 ii 20.50 17.00 3.50 
coecees 3 82,000 8 20.50 16.50 4.00 
Fieles.os 6 34 76,000 7 24.00 18.50 5.50 
pelnenee 6 15,000 4 25.00 20.00 5.00 
Sntalacetas 20 239,000 4 4.00 3.25 75 
aerate 1 25,000 1 5.70 arama eeelere 
bere eave 1 15,000 1 5.00 igierace sixings 
eT 2 44,000 2 3.75 3.50 25 





California Redwood Data 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., June 6.—The follow- 
ing information is summarized from the Cali- 
fornia Redwood Association’s weekly report 
for the week ending May 30: 





7 — Redwood—-———._ White- 
No. of Percent of woods 
mills Feet production Feet 
Production .... 15 7,129,000 100 2,040,000 
Shipments .... 15 8,088,000 115 1,538,000 
Orders— 
Received .... 15 6,533,000 90 1,395,000 
On band..... 14 26,305,000 6,574,000 
Detailed Redwood Distribution for the Week 
Shipments Orders 
Northern California*....... 3,053,000 2,981,000 
Southern California* 1,875,000 1,356,000 
WU MEIERI Es om ck aisle ice cece 102,000 11,000 
HKastern RG .ceSiewne hoki oecnes 1,370,000 1,659,000 
DRA: eats eecus us wa ssc 1,688,000 526,000 


fi) | Oe ete cee es 8,088,000 6,533,000 


*North and south of line running through San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 

jNevada, Arizona, Oregon and Washington. 

tAIl other states and Canada. 


Coast Railroads Fight for Branch Lines 


SACKAMENTO, CALIF., June 6.—The fight be- 
tween the Southern Pacific Co. and the Hill 
lines—the Great Northern Railroad—for con- 
trol of Klamath Falls and southern Oregon is 
attracting the attention of Pacific coast and 
middle West lumbermen, railroad men and the 
citizens of northern California and Oregon. 
For whichever railroad wins out there will be 
immense bodies of timber made accessible to 
rail connections and a great era of development 
brought about in southern Oregon and northern 
California. Both lines have petitions before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at the pres- 
ent time, but rulings are not expected for sev- 
eral months. 

The Southern Pacifie proposes to take over 
the Nevada-California-Oregon narrow gage line, 
which runs from Lakeview, Ore., to the Southern 
acific line at Wendel, Calif., and to broad gage 
this line. Billions of feet of timber, mostly pine, 
lie tributary to the Nevada-California-Oregon 
Railway, but the territory has never been devel- 
oped because of the narrow gage equipment. The 
Southern Pacific also proposes to take over the 
Oregon, California & Eastern line, which runs 
from the former company’s line at Klamath 
Falls eastward toward Lakeview. This is a 
standard gage line and taps an immense belt 
of timber. The Southern Pacific then proposes 
to build a line of its own through a virgin tim- 
ber belt to connect up the Nevada-California- 
Oregon at Lakeview with the Oregon, California 
& Eastern terminus. The Southern Pacific has 
also intimated that it will go ahead with its 
plans to construct the Modoe Northern line 
from Westwood, Calif., through Malin, Ore., to 
Klamath Falls. This road was financed before 
the war but was never built. This, too, would 
open up great bodies of timber. 

The Great Northern proposes to continue its 
present system from Bend south to Klamath 
Falls and then to Malin. It also seeks a com- 
mon carrier privilege with the Southern Pacif- 
ic’s new Natron cutoff line in Oregon, and also 
a common crossing privilege with the Oregon, 
California & Eastern in Klamath Falls. To 
shut off the Southern Pacific the Hill lines to- 








Bureau of Census 


Delivered Prices 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 8.—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bureau of 
the census the following prices, per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square feet for 
shingles, as the average paid May 1, by contractors for building materials delivered on the job, 


these being selected from the complete list: 


No. 1 Dimension, 
S1S1E, 2x4—16’ 





Southern Douglas 

pine fir 
el WON 6s nen cde eusnamaciaesee Munien $48.00 
xi, Iperf veneer ese nner irs Serine 50 55.00 
WV RNOIIOO) ei eawiWs son dsiee sank eaee $45.00 45.00 
ee PEE LG css sacs alse ese ese eae 43.00 
ST ANMEIID: ois einrein sv.o's oo du sw OES 50.00 50.00 
Chicagwo 2.6.0. 44.00 44.00 
South Bend . 47.50 47.50 
LS ee ‘ - 47.50 47.50 
Kansas City 46.50 46.50 
SCRHONCCIADY  6.66s:6< sais caste ves 65.00 50.00 


Common Flooring, 1x4” Shingles, Extra 
Boards 10 to 16’ Clear, 5/2 
Southern Douglas 
1x6” pine fir Red 
No. 1 “SS eg. Nou 2 Ve. cedar Cypress 
S48:00 sews $ 90.00 $6.25 
55.00 $ 80.00 Saas 6.50 
40.00 96.00 96.00 6.50 
41.00 eS Oe pieeis 
48.00 115.00 95.00 5.80 
BeOO 8 asaua< 80.00 6.00 
60.00 3) ee 6.25 
60.00 110.00 90.00 6.00 
2.50 100.00 80.00 6.25 
45500) stews 100.00 6.00 








day purchased a terminal site in Klamath Falls 
which has access to a number of large mills and 
woodworking plants. The site also surrounds 
the Southern Pacific tracks, thus preventing the 
latter railroad from extending its present termi- 
nal facilities. To strengthen this position 
the Hill lines have purchased 3,000 acres of 
timber land near Foster. 

If either line is constructed it will open up 
big bodies of timber and give new rail facilities 
to several large lumber operations. If the Bend- 
to-Klamath Falls line is built it will open tim- 
ber owned by the Weyerhaeuser interests, the 
Shevlin-Hixon Co. and the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. This would give them a direct route for 
their lumber to their middle western and eastern 
yards. Construction of the Southern Pacific 
lines would also open large bodies of Weyer- 
haeuser timber in another section of Oregon. 

Both lines have publicity staffs and execu- 
tives at Klamath Falls and much propaganda 
is being spread and many public meetings are 
being held to gain the support of the property 
owners who will be affected. 


Fire Hazard Reduced by Heavy Rains 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 6.—Heavy rains with 
the opening of June have temporarily reduced 
the fire hazard in the forests, so that the pro- 
tective organizations are now resting easy. A 
recent announcement by the Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association sets forth that this 
season fire-weather forecasting in Washington 
and Oregon will be possible on a much more ex- 
tensive scale than ever before. Failure to ob- 
tain a Federal appropriation for this service has 
made increased financial cooperation necessary 
with the United States weather bureau, in or- 
der that there may be reliable advance in- 
formation as to burning conditions. 

The value of the service is quite generally 
regarded as one of the first essentials in forest 
protection. 

Thirteen stations in Washington and twen- 
ty-six in Oregon have been equipped with 
self-recording humidity and temperature in- 
struments, and one station in Washington has 
been equipped to procure a continuous record 
of complete meteorological data. The cost has 
already exceeded $7,000, and a large additional 
amount has been expended by operators for 
weather instrument purposes—emphasizing rela- 
tive humidity as a reliable index of burning 
conditions. 


Lumbermen Aid in Vocational Training 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 6.—Lumbermen ot 
this district are to codperate with the State and 
Federal Government under the Smith-Hughes 
Act for vocational training to the extent of 
standing part of the expense, according to an 
understanding reached by them with Federal 
and State agents and teachers present Thursday 
at the industrial trade conference of the regional 
vocational training conference which was in 
session at,the Davenport Hotel this week. 

J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber 
Co., acting as spokesman, said that the lumber- 
men would welcome the opportunity to have 
their men taught better methods and would be 
willing to pay part of the expense for instruc- 
tors. This announcement was hailed with joy 
by the vocational experts who are handicapped 
by insufficient State and Federal funds in put- 
ting over the program they have outlined for 
the state. The Smith-Hughes bill itself pro- 
vides only $7,000,000 as the share of the Federal 
Government for all of the work in the industrial 
trades, agriculture, and home economics through- 
out the country. 

It was decided at the conference to ask both 
the State and Government for more money but, 
failing in this, the declaration of Mr. McGold- 
rick that the employers would be willing to put 
their own money into the project is the greatest 
stamp of approval that could be put on the 
work, the educators say. In addition to Mr. 
McGoldrick, the lumbermen present were D. A. 
Hedlund, of the Hedlund Box & Lumber Co., 
Walter M. Leuthold, of the Deer Park Lumber 
Co.; H. G. Klopp, of the White Pine Co.; Grant 
Dixon, of the Western Pine Co.; Floyd Daggett, 
of the Inland Empire Safety Council, and J. C. 
H. Reynolds, of the Associated Industries. 

L. B. Travers, State supervisor of industrial 
trade vocational work, presided at the confer- 
ence. He told of the progress being made on 
the Coast by the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills, the Stimson 
Lumber Co. and the National Lumber & Pole Co. 
in working out the problems of training the lum- 
ber craftsmen. In the mills of these companies, 
he said, by means of foreman training work, 
problems are tried out and if found practical, 
are generally adopted in the State training pro- 
gram. Foremen or experts in millwork trades 
are instructed in methods of teaching and 
through them the general help is trained. ; 
The instructor is selected not because of his 
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knowledge of school subjects, but because of his 
skill and knowledge of his particular trade. In 
this way the mill employees are not schooled in 
arithmetic or other academic subjects, but in 
grading, saw filing, millwright work or other 
subjects applicable to their daily work. 

Mr. Travers told of one prominent lumber- 
man who put the system in after considerable 
persuasion and is now enthusiastic about it and 
says: ‘‘I put it in against my better judgment 
but, believe me, I am glad I did it. My men 
are all better for it and making more money 
for themselves and for the firm.’’ 

At the plant of the Deer Park Lumber Co., 
starting this fall, fifty-four boys will work 
part time in the mill and part time at school. 
While twenty-seven of them are at school, the 
other twenty-seven will be at the mill and vice 
versa. The cost of this work will be borne 25 
percent by the company, 25 percent by the 
school district and 50 percent by the State. 
This plan was started last year by Mr. Travers 
and Mr. Leuthold, of the company, is very well 
pleased with the results. 


Fir Column with Dovetail Joint 


TacoMA, WasH., June 6.—Pointing to its 
columns as the only Colonial columns made in 
fir with the tapered dovetail joint, the Mutual 
Fir Column Co., Tacoma, Wash., has started 
advertising the merits of this joint, which is a 
new thing in fir colonial columns. This dovetail 
joint holds the column together, thus making ad- 
hesion not entirely dependent upon glué, al- 
though glue is also used. Many column buyers 
have expressed themselves as much impressed 
with the columns made with this dovetail joint, 
saying it is the best joint they ever saw, and 
that it should do away with the trouble some- 
times experienced with columns ‘‘opening up’’ 
after they have been in place for a few months. 
One of its customers writes: ‘‘These new col- 
umns certainly stand the gaff—I have built col- 
umns in my shop for years, but now I have quit, 
because you are making a column that stands 
up better than mine. And the price is no more 
than the old style.’’ 

The Mutual Fir Column Co. is only three and 
a half years old, starting with one building 60x 
100 feet, and its present plant covers nine and 
one-half acres. 


British Columbia Shingle Outlook 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 6.—Ed Bevan, secre- 
tury-‘manager of the Shingle Manufacturers’ 
Association of British Columbia, with head- 
quarters at Vancouver, was in the city yester- 
day to attend the regular monthly meeting of 
the directors of the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau. 
Mr. Bevan gives an encouraging report of the 
outlook for shingle business. 

The British Columbia association is now 
signed up practically 100 percent. The member- 
ship embraces thirty-seven mills, with 319 ma- 
chines, as compared with a grand total of 354 
machines in the entire Province, including con- 
cerns in litigation. 

A topie of unusual interest to the British 
Columbia shingle industry is industrial insur- 
ance. The government compensation board has 
given notice of an increase in rates from $3.20 
to $3.70, per $100 of wages, indicating an ad- 
ditional assessment of from $15,000 to $20,000. 
The British Columbia association requested a 
more favorable figure from the authorities, but 
Mr. Bevan was instructed that the industry, 
through the appointment of a safety director, 
might be able to reduce the number of accidents, 
and in that way keep the cost down—since it 
was the fixed policy of the department to make 
any industry pay for its own accidents. By 
placing the shingle industry on a merit-rating 
system, it would appear that the mills making 
the best showing would secure the most favor- 
able rates. Nine months ago the British Colum- 
bia lumber manufacturers secured Will B. Jenk- 
ins as safety director, and at the close of six 
months recorded a reduction of 25 pereent in 
the number of accidents, and since that date 
a further reduction of 12 percent—in that way 
forestalling an inerease in the rates. The mills, 
accordingly, will go on the merit system Jan. 1. 


For the British Columbia shingle manufac- 
turers, Robert McNair has been appointed chair- 
man of a committee to choose a safety di- 
rector, and will probably announce its selection 
at an early date. 

Mr. Bevan recently fractured two ribs on 
account of a fall while visiting a mill on Van- 
ecouver Island. Notwithstanding his injuries, 
he drove his car a hundred miles to Victoria and 
boarded a boat for Vancouver, where he went 
into a hospital. 


Early Hour Logging Schedule 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., June 6.—What to this 
part of the country is a unique working schedule 
in logging camps is in effect in the camp of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. in Whatcom 
County. In this camp the loggers rise at 3 a. m. 
and begin work at 4 a.m. At 8:30 they pause 
for a hot lunch that is brought to them. Be- 
cause of its nourishing quality a large supply 
of milk is furnished, but coffee is frowned upon 
by men and management. At 1 p. m. the day’s 
work is finished. Supper comes an hour later 
and between 7 and 8 p. m. a bounteous lunch 
is spread on the tables at the cookhouse. 

Manager Everett G. Griggs, jr., says that 
one reason for this schedule is the desire to 
avoid forest fires, most of which break out in 
the afternoon, when the humidity is lowest; 
hence cessation of work is a forest fire pro- 
tective measure. Another reason is that it is 
unpleasant to labor in the broiling afternoon 
sun. The loggers say they like the new arrange- 
ment. 


New Type of Ocean-going Log Raft 


ASTORIA, ORE., June 6.—A new type of ocean- 
going log raft made its appearance on the 
Pacific coast during May when the Lincoln 
County Logging Co. sent two of the structures 
to sea from the Siletz River, Oregon, bound for 
the Columbia River and Astoria. 

The rafts are known as the boom-type, being 
constructed on the principle used for towing 
piling over long distances in inland waters. The 
Diesel tug Douglas was used to tow the rafts. 

The first raft, consisting of five sections, came 
to grief. The tail section was lost off Tillamook 
Bay when one of the vital cables tore out of a 
log. When the Douglas was swinging the raft 
into the entrance of the Columbia River one of 
the main cables, which had become fouled, 
chafed in two. The leading section of the raft 
went to pieces and the remaining three scetions 
were lost, coming ashore the next day about 
fifteen miles south of the river mouth. 

Undaunted, by the loss of the first raft, the 
company sent a second of the rafts to sea from 
the Siletz River. One section of this was lost 
at sea but the remaining four sections were 
brought safely to port. The rafts contained 
approximately 300,000 feet of logs each. They 
were destined for the Astoria Box Co.’s mill at 
Astoria. 

The logs forming the raft are bored through 
at one end, a cable being passed through the 
holes and the towing done from a bridle con- 
nected with the two extremities of the threading 
cable. The eyes in the end of the threading 
cable of the second section are fastened to the 
two outer logs of the first section, these logs 
being slightly longer than the inner ones. 


Purchases Modoc Forest Timber 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., June 8.—Announcement 
has just been made of the consummation of a 
deal that has been pending for some time by 
which the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., has purchased the timber hold- 
ings in the Modoe National Forest, of the Roe- 
Burgess Land Co., of Oshkosh, Wis. This pur- 
chase comprises 5,720 acres containing approxi- 
mately 85,000,000 feet of desirable timber, in- 
cluding yellow pine, white fir, and incense cedar. 
At present the nearest railroad point is Alturas, 
on the Nevada-California-Oregon narrow gage 
line. The Pickering interests own more than 
70,000 acres of timber lands south and west of 
this most recent purchase. 


Lumberjack Band at Rose Festival 


BEND, ORE., June 8.—The thirty-piece Shev- 
lin-Hixon Co. employees’ band is to be one of 
more than thirty bands taking part in the Port- 
land Rose Festival this year. The members of 
the band have adopted a loggers’ outfit as their 
costume and will be known as the Lumberjack 
band. Blue checkered mackinaw shirts, high 
loggers’ boots, black pants and black felt hats 
will be the uniform. A red handkerchief in the 
hip pocket will complete the outfit. [A photo- 
graph of this band was reproduced on page 64 
of the June 6 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.—EDITOR. } 


The band which will be in Portland for three 
days will broadeast a program from the Ore- 
gonian tower, KGW, on the evening of June 18 
between the hours of 8 and 9 o’clock, Pacific 
Standard time, instead of 9 and 10 o’clock, as 
originally announced. The members of the band 
will travel about Portland when not actually 
on parade in a large truck which will advertise 
Shevlin ‘‘ Quality Pine.’’ 

The Shevlin-Hixon band has been organized 
for more than six years which is considered an 
unusual record for an industrial or small town 
band to keep together as an organization. In- 
cluded in the personnel of the band are a num- 
ber of foremen and heads of departments of the 
mill. G. A. Horstkotte, superintendent of con- 
struction for the Bend and McCloud operations 
of the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., plays 
the clarinet. He will not be with the band 
in Portland, however, because of a prolonged 
absence this spring in McCloud, Calif. W. B. 
Cone, business manager of the band, who plays 
the clarinet, is head electrician at the mill; 
Nick Chase is assistant foreman in the planing 
mill; Howard C. Beaulieu, who plays the elari- 
net, is foreman in the molding department; 
G. A. Buegler is cashier in the office. Frank 
McCord, a Bend musical director, is in charge 
of directing the band. 

Concerts are given during the summer months 
in the city park by the band. During the rest 
of the year monthly concerts and dances are 
given at the high school gymnasium. These 
are open to the public. A special concert pro- 
gram was given by the band last spring on 
the occasion of a visit to the Bend operation 
by T. A. McCann, former manager of the Bend 
mill and vice president of the company. It was 
upon the suggestion of Mr. McCann that the 
services of the band were offered to the Rose 
Festival committee. The Lumberjack band was 
the first entry accepted for this year’s program 
by the festival committee. 


(SABLA ALAGEG 


Improving Philippine Holdings 


San Francisco, Cauir., June 6.—The Cad- 
wallader-Gibson Lumber Co., which recently sold 
its San Francisco holdings to the J. E. Higgins 
Lumber Co., has begun improvements in its 
Philippine holdings which, during the summer, 
will amount to more than $500,000, according to 
B. W. Cadwallader, president of the company, 
here today. 


Two steamers, of 3,600 tons displacement and 
with a lumber capacity of 2,000,000 feet each, 
have been purchased and will be used in haul- 
ing timbers from new timber lands to the 
interest’s mills at Limi. 


The Cadwallader-Gibson company, known as 
one of the leading hardwood dealers of the 
Pacific coast, grew from monthly sales of about 
10,000 feet until at the time of the sale of the 
yards to the Higgins interests, the monthly sale 
approximated half a million feet. 


The first shipment of new machinery, among 
which is a special four roller sander, is being 
shipped immediately by the P. B. Yates Machine 
Co.’s San Francisco branch. 


The present Cadwallader yard at Los Angeles, 
carrying a small stock of hardwoods, will be in- 
creased to a million dollar stock, according to 
Mr. Cadwallader’s plans, and will become the 
company’s American distributing point. A new 
location at the southern terminus of the com- 
pany will be purchased or leased in the im- 
mediate future. 
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would get better. It did not seem possible that 
it could get worse, and any change would be for 
the better, but we are still hoping. sy late fall 
the opinion was almost universal that basic con- 
ditions were sound, and as business in other lines 
was improving the lumber business would get its 
share of a more active condition in general in- 
dustry. 

My conclusion now is that we were poor 
prophets. However, the results looked for may 
only be delayed, and we may have this year what 
we hoped for last year. I am an optimist for the 
long pull. This country is too rich in natural 
resources and in those things that make for pros- 
perity to mark time for any long period. And in 
any improved condition in general business, the 
lumber industry is bound to share. 

Competition from the Northwest 


There are peculiar conditions in the lumber busi- 
ness that do not apply to other branches of trade. 
The opening up of large bodies of softwood stump- 
age in the Northwest with the Panama Canal avail- 
able for cheap transportation has thrown its sur 
plus of lumber in our eastern markets, and such 
a surplus that the market could not absorb with- 
out disorganization. This surplus has been dis- 
posed of at a loss, or without an adequate profit 
to the producer, Just what effect this new com- 
petition has had on the hardwood situation is diffi- 
cult to say. Ifowever, we do know that the effect 
of demoralization in one branch of the industry 
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work he has builded into the association structure 
during the last twenty years. 
Importance of the Rules Committee 


The rules committee, under the prudent guidance 
of Chairman Perrin, has performed the work 
allotted to it with sincerity and honesty of purpose, 
and is entitled to the thanks of the association. 
This association is built around the rules commit- 
tee and the inspection service, and a large measure 
of this success attained can be credited to the class 
of men who have composed the inspection rules 
committee, and those who have directed the in- 
spection service, 

All of the other standing committees have per- 
formed the part allotted to them faithfully and in 
such a way as to deserve the commendation of the 
association. 

It is interesting to note and compare the situa- 
tion obtaining today in the softwood and hardwood 
fields. Within the last few weeks the lumber 
press has been full of the reports of committees 
and sub-committees and central committees, and 
after two or three years’ persistent effort the soft- 
wood industry has not agreed upon the thickness 
of an inch board. This has gone on so far that 
ordinary nomenclature can not describe the con- 
dition, and they have reverted to war terms, and 
called it “the battle of the 32nd” or the “32nd 
battle.” 

I have no criticism of this belated effort of the 
softwood industry to put its house in order. Secre- 
tary Hoover is entitled to the thanks of the entire 
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effort to improve hardwood grading rules. I am 
willing and desirous that anyone who has in mind 


. what he considers improvements in the rules shall 


have his day in court. The regular processes of 
the association for changes in the rules are set out 
in the by-laws, and he who runs may read. Any 
other proceeding is not to be thought of. 


The Hardwood Creed 


One year ago at our meeting in Chicago, I read 
what I called a “Hardwood Creed.” One of our 
recent presidents, in whose judgment I have great 
confidence, has asked me to restate that creed in 
my address, and with this explanation and excuse, 
I will read this creed again: 

I believe in the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation. 

I believe it was founded on correct principles 
and will endure. 

I believe that the composition of its membership 
from all classes of trade—manufacturers, dealers 
and consumers—is wise and proper, and is a source 
of strength to the association. 

I believe that all these classes are equally in- 
terested in fair and intelligent grading rules for 
hardwood, and all should be consulted in any con- 
templated changes. 

I believe in fair dealing in individual trading 
and fair dealing in association activity. 

I believe in the right of self-defense, individually 
or as an association, and I do not believe in sur- 
rendering the ground gained in twenty-seven years 
of earnest effort at the behest of any disgruntled 
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reaches into the entire industry to a greater or less 
degree. This much is sure—that there is no per- 
manent benefit to any branch of the industry for 
lumber to be marketed without a reasonable profit 
to the producer. KIven the consumer himself bene- 
fits only temporarily, and the reaction from this 
condition more than absorbs the profits from tem- 
porary price concessions. 

Another feature that has had its influence on 
the hardwood market is the absence of the annual 
story of the flooding of the swamps in the South. 
For years in the spring time the optimist on the 
lumber conditions regaled us with a story of the 
obstacles of logging in the southern lowlands. 
Kven before the annual lament made its appear- 
ance, our sympathies would begin to react to the 
change of the seasons. We might have printed on 
our spring calendar, “About this time prepare your 
sympathy for the swamp logger.’ This season 
nothing seems to have interfered with the maxi- 
mum production of hardwoods. These conditions 
adjust themselves in time, and eventually there 
will be enough business for everyone, and when 
that hoped-for time comes the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association will be functioning normally 
as it is now, making no claims to absolute perfec- 
tion, but attaining as near to it as human instru- 
mentality permits, 

The details of the operations of the association 
this last twelve months will be covered by the man 
best qualified to speak of these matters, Secre- 
tary Fish. Do the members of the association 
appreciate the painstaking and efficient service he 
is giving us? I believe that the officers and direc- 
tors, the members of the committees, and those 
who come in close contact with him do, but to 
these who do not have this close contact, it would 
be difficult to have full appreciation of the fine 


softwood lumber industry for his leadership, in- 


the attempt to bring standards into an industry 
in which every separate softwood had _ certain 
standards of its own, born of its necessities and 
without sufficient organized effort in the buying 
publie it served to combat the attempt to furnish 
sizes smaller than those called for on the invoices. 
It is to be hoped that these efforts wlil eventually 
result in standards satisfactory to the consumer 
and producer of softwood lumber. 

May I be pardoned in making comparison with 
conditions in hardwoods? If there has been any 
serious conflict over thickness in the hardwood 
trade, IT am not familiar with it. The buyer has 
demanded that he get what he pays for, an inch 
for an inch, and the producer has acceded to this 
demand without any sacrifice of his own rights, 
and the buyer has paid for what he got through 
the working of that inexorable law of supply and 
demand. Why should there be this difference in 
the history of softwoods and hardwoods? The 
answer in crossword puzzle language is in our 
letters, N. H. L. A., a synonym of honesty and 
intelligence. You will note that these two words 
go together. Honesty without intelligence is sound- 
ing brass, and intelligence without honesty is of 
no avail. 

Standardization of Hardwoods 

The hardwood grades have been standardized as 
well as the thickness. Practically all American 
hardwoods are inspected in accordance’ with 
National hardwood rules, and all but a negligible 
percentage subject to National hardwood official 
inspection. This statement is not made in a boast- 
ful spirit, but in one having regard for the exact 
facts in the case. I read of certain scientific 


studies being made to revolutionize hardwood grad- 
ing. I am making no reflection on any honest 


faction of the trade, or any uninformed, though 
well meaning, Government official. 

I believe that the overwhelming majority of the 
hardwood industry is in sympathy with the efforts 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association to 
standardize grade practices through National hard- 
wood rules and National hardwood association in- 
spection. 

I believe that the hardwood grading practices 
are standardized, and that this standardization has 
been done by the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation. 

I believe there is nothing left for governmental 
interference to do in the so called movement to- 
ward hardwood standardization, except to drop 
gracefully out of the hardwood picture. 

I believe that a little opposition is not harmful, 
even though it is so intended. No good cause ever 
succeeded except in the face of opposition. With- 
out controversy there is stagnation. 

I believe that we have the most capable secre- 
tary of any industrial association in the United 
States, and his efficient efforts are reflected in the 
present condition of the association. 

I believe in Lincoln’s thought, “With malice 
toward none and charity toward all,” 

I believe in tolerance toward those who differ 
with us, but do not believe in any surrender 01 
principle to induce a peace which would only e 
temporary. 

I believe that the vital and important thing in 
our association is to be right and honest and fall. 
We can then face the future calmly and unafraid. 

Standardization and Grade-Marking 

After one more year’s experience in the asso- 
ciation work and one more year’s development 1 
the plan to standardize lumber, I am willing to let 
this creed stand as my thought on hardwood stand- 
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ardization. Some change could be made in the 
language to improve the nicety of expression, but 
I think you can get from it my opinion of this 
tempest that has been raging around so-called 
hardwood standardization. Much of the so-called 
criticism of present hardwood grading rules seems 
inspired by a wish to cast some reflections on the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, instead 
of a sincere desire to proffer genuine improvement. 
Grade-marking is heralded as a magic something 
to make all producers honest and all buyers happy. 
This is no new thing. Most hardwood is keel 
marked in the mills now, for grade assorting, and 
these marks remain on the lumber when shipped. 
If I were a buyer, I would insist on my purchases 
being properly graded, regardless of the marks. 
If correctly graded, certainly the marking would 
offer no objection. If not, it would be adding in- 
sult to injury. 


I have seen a statement in the lumber press 
recently, creditel to high authority, that if grade- 
marking is carried on in a conscientious manner 
ete., “lumber can be bought and sold unseen as 
is wheat today.” Can you legislate the individual- 
ity out of hardwood lumber? Graded by the same 
rules, by the same inspector, one car of lumber 
may have higher valué than another; the lumber 
from one mill may bring more on the market than 
lumber from another mill; the lumber from one 
section may sell higher than that from another. 
This is something that can not be covered in any 
set of rules. Difference in texture, in average 
widths, in lengths and in carefulness of manufac- 
ture and drying, all go to make for differences in 
value that can not be expressed by rules. A fail- 
ure to understand this primary feature of the hard- 
wood lumber business is not reassuring when we 
consider the more complicated problems that have 


to be solved. If you ask me what we, as an asso- 
ciation, shall do, my answer is, “Hew to the line 
and let the chips fall where they may.” 

The convention which drafted the Constitution 
of the United States was presided over by George 
Washington. He had taken no part in the diseus- 
sions of the convention, but at a critical time in its 
proceedings he arose from his chair, and in tones 
of suppressed emotion said, “It is too probable that 
no plan we propose will be adopted. Perhaps an- 
other dreadful conflict is to be sustained. .If to 
please the people we offer what we ourselves dis- 
approve, how can we ever defend our work? Let 
us raise a standard to which the wise and honest 
can repair. The event is in the hands of God.” 

Some application might be made of the immortal 
words of Washington’s to the present hardwood 
situation. ‘Let us raise a standard te which the 
wise and honest can repair.” 


Report of National Hardwood Secretary- Treasurer 


(Continued from third column, front page) 
President Agler in his annual address said: 
“No attempt has ever been made by this asso- 
ciation to forward the interests of one branch 
of the trade at the expense of another branch. 
The fundamental principle upon which the work 
of the association has ever been maintained is 
that the interests of the entire trade may best 
be promoted by serving the interests of each 
member of that trade as a whole, rather than 
encouraging support to any particular branch 
thereof to the neglect and detriment of the re- 
mainder. That there is common ground which 
all members of the hardwood trade may occupy 
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is amply evidenced by the harmony prevailing 
in the affairs of this association, and by the ab- 
sence of any spirit of jealousy among the diver- 
sified interests represented therein.” 


Growth of Association’s Scope 


Gentlemen, no officer of any association has 
ever enunciated a fact more clearly than Oliver 
Agler in the paragraph just read. At that time 
our by-laws governing eligibility admitted only 
two classes; namely, manufacturers and whole- 
sale dealers of hardwood lumber in good stand- 
ing. Two years ago (in June, 1923) at our 
twenty-sixth annual convention, you voted unan- 
imously in support of a motion to broaden the 
scope of our membership, and associate member- 
ship was established to admit consumers of 
hardwoods buying in carload lots. Although 
no organized effort has yet been made to secure 
the associate membership support, about one 
hundred of the largest buyers have filed applica- 
tion and been admitted to membership, so that 
the thought expressed and policy subscribed by 
Oliver Agler has been endorsed by you and car- 
ried out to the letter. At the last meeting of 
your executive committee it was decided to 
establish a new committee to be selected from 
the associate membership, to be known as the 
consumers’ advisory committee on inspection 
rules. As announced in a recent issue of the 
Official Bulletin, this committee has been ap- 
pointed. On it will be found representatives of 
the auto body, furniture, refrigerator, flooring 
manufacturers, and so on. In short, the most 
important consuming trade, from a hardwood 
Standpoint, is fully represented. This committee 
is invited to meet with our inspection rules com- 
mittee and urged to submit for the consideration 





of the inspection rules committee any sugges- 
tions it may have for changes or additions to 
present standards. Beyond doubt this official rec- 
ognition will result in even closer codperation 
and enlist the support of many representative 
woodworking interests as associate members. 


President Agler’s address, delivered here in 
Louisville fifteen years ago, also contained the 
following vibrant paragraph: 


‘Within the last two years a clamor has gone 
up from certain quarters for a uniform system 
for the inspection of hardwood lumber, and it 
will no doubt come as a shock to these eleventh 
hour performers to learn that there is just such 
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a system in full operation in this country, not 
only theoretically, but fully eguipped with proper 
machinery for practical administration in every 
hardwood market and that the system is uni- 
versally recognized, respected and accepted 
under the name of national inspection. The in- 
fluence of national inspection dominates every 
transaction in hardwood lumber in this country 
today, regardless of whether or not it is ex- 
pressly accepted as the governing standard. To 
claim that all hardwood lumbermen at this time 
expressly accept national inspection as the basis 
for their transactions would be quite as absurd 
as would be the’assertion that all men accept 
the Christian plan for the final redemption of 
mankind. There are men who still prefer to be 
damned rather than accept a scheme of salva- 
tion that did not originate with themselves; and 
a like spirit of perverseness deters some lumber- 
men from openly participating in the direct ben- 
efits conferred by this association. These ex- 
ceptions, however, do not in any sense controvert 
the claim made by me of universality for the 
system of inspection that was inaugurated and 
is being maintained by this association. If there 
be those who are sincerely concerned about uni- 
form inspection standards, let them earnestly 
investigate the existing order of things and bring 
their support to the only force that has stead- 
fastly, consistently and successfully sought to 
establish such a system of inspection upon lines 
eminently fair to the producer, distributer, and 
the consumer of lumber, which force is developed 
by the National Hardwood Lumber Association.” 
Inspection Service Tripled 

The year which closed with the meeting at 
which this address was delivered, the associa- 
tion officially inspected 113,800,000 feet under the 
bonded certificate, and had thirty-three salaried 
inspectors employed. A comparison of these 
figures with those of the present year, closing 
with this meeting, shows both the volume and 


number of men in the association’s employ to 
have multiplied by three, for the total quantity 
covered by the bonded certificate during the last 
year approximates 300,000,000 feet and we now 
have ninety salaried inspectors on our staff. 

If you will bear with me in just one more 
reference to that Louisville meeting of 1910, I 
shall appreciate it and will confine the balance 
of this report to happenings of a more recent 
date. At the time Fred Diggins was elected 
president the New York City market, from a 
hardwood grading standpoint, was in a rather 
chaotic and unsatisfactory condition, and was 
opposing the introduction and establishment of 
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official national inspection in New York and 
vicinity. At that time a number of the lumber 
trade press were not altogether friendly or fair 
in their attitude toward this organization, and 
Mr. Diggins spoke as follows: 


“Now, gentlemen, I do not want to be under- 
stood as saying anything vindictive at all. I 
want to say, in the most kindly way, and I 
want it to be so understood, that this association 
in years past and until this day has been placed 
in a false position by an unfriendly trade press. 
I do not mean, gentlemen, that every trade organ 
has been unfriendly; but some of them have 
been and some of them, or their representatives, 
within the last twenty-four hours have admitted 
to me personally that they have been unfriendly. 
I do not say this in a vindictive spirit, but sim- 
ply for the purpose of explaining the position 
of this association. In editorials, and perhaps in 
cartoons, we have been represented as a dog in 
the manger, keeping the ‘Hardwood trade cow’ 
from eating the ‘universal inspection hay.’ Now, 
gentlemen, this association is not and never has 
been a dog in the manger. This association 
owns the whole barn. This association con- 
structed the edifice that made satisfactory trade 
possible. It is a large edifice; there are many 
mangers in it, and if you enter into that edifice 
you will find, we will say, Baltimore, eating out 
of a manger without any difficulty; you will find 
Boston in another; you will find Philadelphia in 
another: you will find Pittsburgh in another; 
you will find Buffalo in another; you will find 
Cleveland in another; you will find Chicago in 
another; you will find St. Paul and Minneapolis 
in another; you will find St. Louis in another: 
you will find Memphis in one: you will find 
Louisville in one; you will find Wisconsin in one; 
you will find Indiana in one; you will find Mich- 
igan in one. There may be a dog in the man- 
ger——”’ 

Here Mr. Diggins was interrupted by a member 
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who inquired, ‘In New York?’ And Mr. Diggins 
replied: 

“In New York, yes, but, gentlemen, let me 
assure you that the dog in the manger in New 
York is not a dangerous dog, and if he were, 
the trade does not need to feed in that manger. 
There is a large manger over here that the New 
York trade may feed from. That dog is a dog 
that we extracted the teeth from in 1905. He 
is a good old dog. He is just sleeping there. 
He is not there for any other purpose. Our 
inspectors issued certificates covering 650,000 feet 
of lumber inspected in New York City during 
April, 1910. In March, 1910, the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association did the largest 
inspection business of any month in the ex- 
istence of the association up to that time. That 
means that the hardwood inspectors of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association issued 
more bonded certificates in March, 1910, than 
they did before in any month of the life of the 
association. In April, 1910, the volume of busi- 
nesS was greater by nearly 3,000,000 feet than 
it was in March. May was better than April. 
The months of April and May, 1910, show that 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association’s 
inspectors inspected about 25,000,000 feet in these 
markets. Is there any other association, or any 
two associations, in existence that inspect that 
much in two years? A gentleman prominent 
in the affairs of another association said recently 
that no honest man could successfully defend the 
existence of more than one set of inspection 
rules. He was. right—absolutely right; and no 
honest man or set of honest.men is doing it.’’ 

I believe it entirely proper and fair to all con- 
cerned to bring to your attention the fact that 
we now enjoy the loyal support of every hard- 
wood concern in greater New York that in the 
judgment of your executive committee is entitled 
to membership, and all opposition has vanished, 
so Mr. Diggins’ forecast was indeed accurate. 
The lumber trade press situation as described 
by Mr. Diggins is unchanged and we still enjoy 
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the unfriendly opposition of several lumber news- 
papers and thrive on it. 
Membership 


Since the twenty-seventh annual report was 
presented on June 12, 1924, 241 new applications 
for membership have been received. Of this 
number 9 were rejected as undesirable or in- 
eligible; 6 have resigned; 95 have been dropped 
on account of being delinquent; 8 have been ex- 
pelled or suspended; and failures, deaths and 
withdrawals from business number 52. The 
total number of new members admitted to mem- 
bership during the year is 232 which brings the 
present membership in good standing to 1525, a 
net gain for the year of 71. 

In the work of soliciting new members great 
care has been exercised to confine invitations to 
firms of unquestioned standing. It is my belief 
that few, if any, of the members of this associa- 
tion have ever given thought to the changes that 
have occurred and are constantly taking place 
in this membership. When we gather at these 
conventions and mingle with friends of many 
years standing whom we are accustomed to meet 
upon these occasions, the assumption is most 
natural that the entire personnel of the associa- 
tion is subject to but slight change from year 
to year. This assumption is in error as the 
mutations which are constantly occurring in our 
ranks are very great indeed. Abundant proof 
will be at hand if you will check the published 
lists in the official hand-books of recent years. 
It is doubtful if any other industry is subject to 
as frequent change as that of hardwood lumber. 
This condition is primarily due to the fact that 
hardwood timber is a crop that can not be repro- 
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duced within the life of one man, and therefore, 
when the crop is harvested in a given locality 
there are but two alternatives to be adopted by 
those engaged in the industry; either to pull up 
stakes and seek a new location or else enter 
some other line of business; and as a rule more 
adopt the latter alternative than the former. To 
this cause, perhaps, more than any other, is due 
the steady transformation that is going on in 
the ranks of this association. 

Then the financial mortality among our mem- 
bers is a factor constantly to be reckoned with, 
and those who depart from that cause rarely 
possess the ability to come back. Very few have 
left the association on account of dissatisfaction 
with its methods. Occasionally a member re- 
signs on the impulse of the moment in a fit of 
peevish pique, but the next time he has a con- 
troversy over grade or measurement he files 
application to be reinstated. 

Much time and effort is expended at the exec- 
utive office each year to keep the association 
ranks filled and at the same time to increase 
the support. Thus far our efforts in that direc- 
tion have been successful. The time will come, 
however, in the natural current of events, when 
the constantly ascending curve denoting increas- 
ing membership will reach the topmost point, 
but it is not my belief that that time has yet 
arrived. 

As the years pass it becomes more plainly 
patent that membership in this association is a 
prime requisite to the successful operation of any 
class of hardwood business, and as this absolute 
truth becomes more widely diffused, the work 
of securing new members should be lessened. 


Inspection 


The total number of salaried inspectors in the 
employ of the association on June 1, 1925, was 
90, which is an increase of one over June, 1924. 

The figures for the inspection department cov- 
ering the year which closed May 31, 1925, show- 
ing the exact amount of lumber inspected in 
each district and market, with the amounts 
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earned and exact cost of maintenance, are ag 
follows: 


Markets Feet Earnings Expense 
Memphis, Tenn. ...... 20,205,386 $23,758.69 $21,312.38 
Little Rock und Pine 

Bl, APE. vrievcccs 18,309,798 24,466.43 19,049.14 
Grand Rapids, Mich. ..16,088,089 19,008.36 17,722.94 
Chicago, AN. ick. ccess 10,376,726 14,197.87 14,246.03 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...10,371,976 13,108.50 10,659.74 
Toronto, ONt.. 200000 9,972,869 13,993.99 14,245.42 
Cincinnati, Ohio ..... 8,734,975 12,569.06 12,032.03 
Bowleville, Ky. «<<... 8,598,483 10,041.91 9,667.95 
BEOUIO,. PIR, ss 0.050 00:8 7,626,264 9,938.86 7,785.43 
New Orleans, La...... 7,140,607 14,003.50 12,430.58 
Ce a ae 7,013,701 7,463.70 5,849.88 

. 6,653,948 9,661.25 


Montreal, Quebec 
Y 


Ci i. i See 6,631,768 8,810.76 8,097.69 
Bt. Boule, Me... ....06 6,586,352 9,913.09 9,158.02 
Vicksburg, Miss. ..... 6,561,206 9,168.82 6,840.47 
OREO, TH 060005000 ... 6,536,644 8,969.39 8,068.84 
Philadelphia, Pa. -»- 6,529,243 8,995.31 7,433.24 
Knoxville, Tenn. ..... 6,387,812 8,319.93 9,927.60 
Detroit, Mich ........ 6,076,060 7,113.2: 8,313.33 
South Bend, Ind...... 5,788,646 8,798.80 $8,346.12 
New York City....... 5,540,357 7,359.42 6,826.51 
Soston, Mass. ........ 4,715,603 6,296.77 3,909.64 
Bay City, Mich. 0.0. 4,451,400 5,114.61 5,715.85 
pO eee 4,282,369 5,845.69 5,247.89 
Oshkosh, Wis. sce 4,275,007 6,006. 21 5,679.42 
Jackson, Miss. ....<0. 4,048,179 5,178.30 4,058.13 
PMUTC!, MEIBB. . 6.0%0.6:600 3,812,257 6,389.41 5,076.51 
Cleveland, Ohio ...... 3,649,277 4,826.14 3,890.81 
Demopolis, Ala. ...... 3,616,174 4,361.42 3,849.72 
OREOUE, Ws! osscssiws 3,550,850 4,715.80 3,887.50 
Wikine, Ws Views es.ce 3,387,544 4,716.08 4,847.76 
Shreveport, La. ...... 3,377,842 5,754.42 5,746.24 
ROGNORC,. VGs. c.s06 v0.0: 3,324,432 5,332.97 5,628.84 
Nashville, Tenn. ..... 3,207,520 4,143.38 4,022.10 
Asheville, N. C....... 3,183,803 4,823.15 4,105.89 
Johnson City, Tenn... 3,177,700 4,174.15 3,758.23 
PICUSDUFEN, FAs . 0000 3,123,454 5,185.24 4,801.16 
Milwaukee, Wis. ..... 2,536,053 3,799.05 3,827.11 
Indianapolis, Ind. .... 2,400,877 3,963.72 4,236.48 
Los Angeles and San 

PRRMCIIGD 22. ccicces 1,965,739 2,975.38 3,533.98 
Evansville, Ind. ...... 1,485,867 2,056.27 2,391.40 
OMA. is. 656:< 8:05:40 348,940 LU! Cer hee 
Beaumont, Tex. .....- 128,069 180.32 302.76 
Michigan Mills .......27,841,352 QATO2ZS skins ap 
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Of the 283,621,218 feet shown above to have 
been measured and inspected under the bonded 
certificate of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, official reinspections were requested 
on 3,452,171 feet, or about one and two-tenths 
percent of the total; and of the quantity officially 
reinspected, claims developed on 1,285,780 feet, 
which is about 37 percent of the quantity on 
which complaints were registered, or less than 
one-half of one percent of the total inspected 
during the year. The total of claims presented, 
approved and paid by the association was 
$11,897.68. 

The work of W. H. Nelson, who has been our 
chief inspector since April, 1928, is of the high- 
est order, and the present efficiency of the sal- 
aried force of inspectors is due in large measure 
to his patient, untiring efforts. The territory 
covered by the inspection bureau has been 
broadened during the year closing with this con- 
vention, and as indicate« by the Official Bulletin, 
we now have two salaried inspectors on the 
Pacific coast, one being located in San Francisco 
and one at Los Angeles. Under instructions of 
the board of managers, your secretary visited 
the Pacific coast in September, 1924, and the 
executive committee authorized setting up this 
inspection service after reviewing the report of 
the western trip. One year ago we had three 
members on the Pacific coast; today we have 
thirty-one members, which, with three exceP- 
tions, cover every eligible and desirable concern 
in that territory. We are working on those 
three and believe our support will include their 
names within a very short time. The year also 
shows Florida now represented by a National 
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inspector, so that we can now state without 
fear of successful contradiction that the inspec- 
tion service of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association covers every section of the United 
States and Canada where hardwood lumber is 
manufactured or distributed through yards or 
wholesale dealers. 

In September, 1924, G. S. Hill, who had been 
assistant secretary, tendered his resignation. 
His successor was not selected until the latter 
part of: January of this year, at which time L. S. 
Beale was appointed to that position. His duties 
consist mainly of the correspondence pertaining 
to the inspection department. You will find him 
a most courteous and competent gentleman and 
as he is present at this meeting, an opportunity 
is afforded those of you who have not met him 
to make his acquaintance. 

The growth of the association during the last 
ten years and consequent increase of its force 
and working facilities rendered it necessary to 
secure additional and larger quarters. Accord- 
ingly, after a careful survey of the field, the 
executive offices were moved on January 13 to 
9008 Straus Building, at 310 South Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

Finances 

In conformity with the by-laws calling for a 
complete annual exhibit of receipts and disburse- 
ments, the following figures have been taken 
from the association ledgers: 


Balance reported at convention June 





TA BOBS fc vincwe ce as cacdeseewaase nviciers $ 71,974.68 
TAG. POCGMES. 6 kecccctentescedebeuaae 454,930.76 
$526,905.44 


Total GiSDUrseMeNnts .....4..ccieescceeves 459,098.64 


Leaving a balance on deposit 
in banks on June 1, 1925... 
In Liberty Bonds and U. S. 
Treasury NOCCS o6ée sce ccccs 


$20,406.80 


47,400.00 
—_—_———§$ 67,806.80 
OCMMEY MONEYS QUE osc cc ies cc denccds 62,815.67 


Bringing resources in cash, bonds and 
notes, and good outstanding accounts 
Br orn oo CORE EES CE Se OED Ree $130,622.47 


Reporting Service 


The Consumers’ Register, under the direction 
of Assistant Secretary H. J. Fuller, has been 
handled in a manner which has produced many 
letters commending this service. The response 
from hardwood buyers is more complete than 
ever and when the rather uncertain and some- 
what upset trade conditions of the last year are 
considered, it is my belief that results obtained 
in this department are all that could reasonably 
be expected. We should, perhaps, feel compli- 
mented by the action of another lumber associa- 
tion in adopting this plan which originated with 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 


Conclusion 


You still hear some chatter about dishonest 
practices in the hardwood industry and have, 
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perhaps, noted the opinion advanced by several 
that grade-marking is a necessary thing calcu- 
lated to make all lumbermen honest. Is it not 
astonishing that the greater part of this talk 
comes from men engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness? As stated in a former annual report, one 
may well wonder if it may not be the deceptive 
cry of ‘Stop Thief’’ indulged in for the purpose 
of distracting attention from the practices of 
those by whom the cry is raised. 

This annual convention marks the close of my 
twentieth year as your secretary. When your 
directors engaged my services in 1905 the mem- 
bership was 203, and the association had but 
two salaried inspectors. If my efforts have con- 
tributed in a slight measure to the growth and 
progress shown during this period, I am indeed 
proud of it. I have enjoyed the work and I do 
not believe there is a trade association executive 
in the world who has had more loyal, earnest 
and unselfish codédperation and support than that 
which you have extended to me. I deeply appre- 
ciate this support and I thank you sincerely 
for it. 

As your programs indicate, this is the twenty- 
eighth annual convention. Twenty-eight years 
is not such a long time in the world of business, 
but for a trade association it represents a much 
longer period than the vast majority of coédper- 
ative organizations endure. This is as true of 
lumber associations as it is of associations in 
other lines. I am unable to locate any signs of 
decay, but on the contrary believe all symptoms 


indicate a very sound condition of vigorous 
health. It would appear reasonable to ascribe 
this condition to two things: First, that there 
was a demand for just such an organization in 
the hardwood trade and, second, that the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association has fully 
justified its existence by meeting that demand; 
otherwise it would have disappeared long ago. 

In conclusion permit me to read the following 
paragraph from the 1923iconvention report of 
the secretary. Inasmuch as absolutely no prog- 
ress has been registered during the two years 
that have elapsed since this statement was made, 
every word holds true and is directly applicable 
to present-day conditions. 

“It is to be regretted that an apparent conflict 
of opinion should have arisen between any de- 
partment of the Government and the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, which conflict 
doubtless had its origin in a lack of understand- 
ing on the part of a few Government heads, of 
the personnel, objects, methods and achievements 
of this association. Be that as it may, the 
lumber industry as a whole has not been ob- 
livious to the sanity of the position which the 
association has maintained and in time all 
branches of the hardwood industry will acknowl- 
edge a debt of gratitude to the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association for exercising, at a 
critical period, a sufficient degree of conservative 
thought and action to prevent the entire indus- 
try from being stampeded into a situation of 
doubtful benefit to any one, and from which 
withdrawal would have been exceedingly diffi- 
cult. Whenever academic theory trespasses upon 
the plane of practical experience, it is the part 
of wisdom to move with caution in abandoning 
old ideas which have successfully prevailed, in 
order to try out new experiments.” 

The guiding principle of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association is service. The only 
danger that has ever seriously threatened the 
hardwood industry was that of division; the clash 
of selfish interests; the growth of a class spirit; 
temporary gains to a few by making sacrifice 
of others. Inasmuch as I have now served for 
twenty years as your secretary, and have de- 
voted my entire time to the association’s inter- 
ests during this period, I believe I have been in 
a position to know what has been going on, and 
am as competent to speak on this point as any 
man identified with this great industry, and I 
wish to state as emphatically as possible that 
never in history has the hardwood industry 
stood to gain more by unity of thought and ac- 
tion than right now. To enjoy prosperity and 
secure that to which we are legitimately entitled, 
we have only to go steadily forward and work 
together, for therein lies the true solution. Our 
interests are so closely interwoven that we 
should at all times remember that each of us 
is a buyer as well as a seller. If we do this 
and continue under the slogan adopted when the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association started 
—‘‘An absolutely fair deal to all’’—our progress 
as an organization will never halt and we shall 
continue in the full confidence of all branches of 
the industry we represent. 


The Veneer and Plywood Industry from an Association Standpoint 


(Continued from second column, front page) 


proceeding further, however, with mention of 
our present organization, I wish to review briefly 
some of the important steps leading up to the 
present state of organized development. 
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In the beginning, the road of organized effort 
in our industry was not altogether a rose strewn 
pathway, except, perhaps, a wild rose strewn, 
and a winding pathway where the thorns and 
the brambles predominated, where the pathway 
led upward over rough and steep going, with 
many a blind alley to be encountered along the 
upward climb. It is significant, however, that 
the climb was always upward and that some 
progress was being made throughout the years. 

Early Association Activities 

In the early beginning the subject of price 
agreements was the one most frequently dis- 
cussed and not so much attention was paid to 
the cost of production and distribution. As time 
went on, however, this program was succeeded 
by more enlightened thought and action and the 
program was revised and enlarged to include cost 
accounting and a more diligent effort was made 
along the line of standardization of many factors 
pertaining to the manufacture and, distribution 
of both veneer and plywood products. 

In the early days the dues required for mem- 
bership in the National Veneer & Plywood Asso- 
ciation were extremely nominal, but looking 
back over that time, my opinion is that the 
effort was indeed worthwhile and that each 
member received considerably more than value 
received for the amount of time and money ex- 
pended along the line of association work. 

There eventually came a time, however, when 
it was practically unanimously agreed that we 
were proceeding along wrong principles and that 
the way to really get full benefits from a veneer 
and plywood organization was to effect a com- 
plete change of program, to employ a paid secre- 
tary who should give to the association work, 
constant attention and time; to increase the dues 


of membership to a considerable figure; to divide 
the membership into various groups, such as the 
gum veneer, the birch veneer, the quartered oak 
veneer, the plywood group, etc. A contract was 
entered into with M. Wulpi, of the Central 
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Bureau of Chicago, and it is a matter of history 
that under his management and supervision, 
much important work was accomplished and the 
industry as a whole was placed on a more equit- 
able and satisfactory basis than ever before in 
its history 

Adontion of Cost System 

Perhaps the most important and outstanding 
work under Mr. Wulpi’s regime was the employ- 
ment of a cost accountant and the adoption of 
a uniform cost system for installation in various 
plywood plants. This cost work was first under- 
taken by H. W. Potter, who, during the period 
of his connection with the association, installed 
cost systems in many plywood plants, and it is 
due largely to his splendid efforts along the line 
of costs and standardization of manufacture that 
today the industry in this respect is as far ad- 
vanced as it is. 

Mr. Potter has now passed on to that high 
reward which is the ultimate aim of all mortals, 
but results of his work with the plywood asso- 
ciation still survive and at the present time are 
being very ably carried on by his successor, R. I. 
Bradley, and, while the old time price confer- 
ences, with reference to selling price and profit, 
are long since of the past, yet, the fact that the 
majority of plywood and veneer manufacturers 
are well informed as to manufacturing costs has 
done more, yes, considerably more, to stabilize 
values and to insure more uniform prices than 
ever would have been possible along our pre- 
vious line of effort. 

Moreover, we have become a legitimate and 
a law abiding organization beyond fear of inter- 
ference with, or indictment by, the Department 
of Justice, and this fact alone should be a point 
for our serious and congratulatory consideration. 

However, as a growing child requires frequent 
changes of costume and changing of styles in 


clothing and other equipment, it eventually came 
about that the veneer and plywood industry 
reached a point in its development where it was 
realized that another step forward was necessary 
and that we must enlarge our scope of effort, 
add to our equipment and give to ourselves and 
to the veneer and plywood industry every avail- 
able facility necessary to the continued growth 
and expansion of the business of veneer and ply- 
wood manufacture; and these facilities were 
found in the organization known as the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, and right here I 
wish to pay my proper respects to Harry E. 
Kline, the son of Col. D. E. Kline, and a real 
“chip off the old block.’’ To his personal thought 
and effort is due more largely than to any other 
factor our present enrollment as members of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 
Through him and Frank F. Fish, whose hearty 
coéperation and cordial reception of the proposi- 
tion advanced by Mr. Kline made possible this 
great step forward, the veneer and plywood in- 
dustry has been placed in the assured position 
which it occupies today. 

The National Hardwood Lumber Association 
is recognized as the leading and most outstand- 
ing organization of its kind in the United States, 
if not in the world, and I consider it indeed for- 
tunate that we have been permitted to avail 
ourselves of membership in the association with 
its complete equipment; with its improved facil- 
ities; with its recognized stability of position, 
all the benefits of whch our membership in this 
splendid organization has afforded the veneer 
and plywood industry. 

National Inspection Service 

I refer, briefly, but particularly, to the inspec- 
tion service which of itself is of sufficient value 
to veneer and plywood manufacturers to make 
membership in our association immensely worth 


while, if not, in fact, almost indispensable. 
There was a time in the history of our business 
when we were absolutely, or almost practically 
so, at the mercy of any unscrupulous individual] 
or concern with whom we chanced to do busi- 
ness. There was a time when it was the rule 
rather than the exception to have complaints 
made, resulting in deduction from invoices and 
many other abuses which caused annoyances and 
trouble to manufacturers and shippers of veneer 
and plywood products. Today, however, thanks 
to our membership in the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, any shipper of veneer or 
plywood where such complaint may be made, 
may ask for inspection by competent inspectors 
employed by the association and he may expect 
settlement of his account based absolutely upon 
the result of such inspection. Temerarious indeed 
would be the concern refusing to abide by the 
decision of a National association inspector. At 
the same time, such inspection affords to the 
purchaser of veneer and plywood the absolute 
guaranty that he may expect delivery of just 
the quality and specifications on which his pur- 
chase order is given; and this fact alone adds 
to our industry a dignity, an integrity, and a 
balance which never before was it able to claim 
for itself. Today, the manufacturers of veneer 
and plywood who are members of the National 
association occupy a most enviable position in 
the industry as a whole, and we have real in- 
ducement to offer to those manufacturers who 
have never availed themselves of the organized 
association effort. It is my firm opinion that 
now is the proper time to advertise our wares 
and to put on a real membership drive, knowing 
that we have something to sell, something that 
is worthwhile and that is needed by every manu- 
facturer of veneer and ef plywood throughout 
the United States. 


National Hardwood Association in Opening Session Hears 
Standardization Suggestions—Votes Increased Directorate 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 11.—The National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, after an ab- 
sence from Louisville of fifteen years, opened 
its twenty-eighth annual convention in the 
ball room of the Brown Hotel shortly before 
11 o’clock this morning. It was reported that 
there were between five hundred and six hundred 
registered and that an attendance of a thou- 
sand was anticipated during the convention, 
from an enrolled membership of 1,530. A dele- 
gation of about forty-five members came by 
river from Cincinnati, while a special train 
carried between sixty and ninety from Memphis. 
Good delegations were on hand from Chicago, 
Knoxville, New York, and various other centers. 

The convention was opened by President 
Harry B. Curtin, who read his annual address. 
[This appears on the front page and pages 
66 and 67 of this issue.—EDITOR. | 


Comments on Maple Flooring Decision 


At the eonclusion of his talk, President 
Curtin commented on the recent Supreme Court 
decision in the Maple Flooring and Cement 
cases, which, while not final, shows a decidedly 
more liberal view of business effort under the 
Sherman Act. He held that the National Hard- 
wood association was interested in the effect 
of the decision as affecting the association, and 
stated that if there was a demand for statistical 
information, there was nobody better fitted for 
handling such trade information than the Na- 
tional. He stated that while he would not recom- 
mend that the association go into the matter of 
trade statistical information at this time, he did 
recommend appointment of a committee for the 
purpose of making an intensive study of the 
statistical situation, so that if demand comes 
for such information the organization would 
be ready at its next session to take action, based 
on results of the committee’s findings. 

‘“The Veneer and Plywood Industry From 
an Association Standpoint’’ was the subject of 
an address by Col. E. V. Knight, of New Al- 
bany, Ind., who discussed the present close asso- 
ciation of lumber, veneer, plywood or thin lum- 
ber producers. [Mr. Knight’s address appears 
on the front page and pages 69 and 70 of this 
issue.—EDITOR. | 

Ear! Palmer, formerly of Paducah, Ky., later 
of Memphis, and now located at Holyoke, Mass., 


Note: A report of the Friday session 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation will appear in the June 20 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR. 





who was president of the association twenty 
years ago, made one of his famously humorous 
talks, in which he claimed that there was no 
industry in which there are found so many 
regular people as the hardwood industry. He 
said that he hadn’t attended a meeting since 
1923 and that it was a long and dreary period 
without the satisfaction of the friendship of 
the trade, or the opposition of enemies, holding 
that youth is the time for making friendships 
and also hand-picked enemies. He held that 
the hereafter would hardly be worth while 
without being loved or hated by worth-while 
people. His talk was on the general subject 
of the value of the industry and what the Na- 
tional association means to it. 

Secretary Frank F. Fish followed with his 
general report of the activities of the associa- 
tion. [Mr. Fish’s address appears on the front 
page and pages 67, 68 and 69 of this issue.— 
EDITOR. | 


Discusses Simplification Activities 


W. L. Saunders, of Cadillac, Mich., member 
of the Central Committee on Lumber Standards, 
discussed in a short paper what had been done 
and what various committees were endeavoring 
to do in the matter of simplification and develop- 
ment of American Lumber Standards. 


As lumber standardization is one of the chief 
topics of conversation these days in lumber circles, 
from manufacturer to consumer, as a member of 
the Central Committee on Lumber Standards I 
wish hurriedly to review its progress up to date, 

As most of you know, this movement started 
within the building trades, and at a meeting held 
in Chicago by the Building Trades Congress Mr. 
Hoover was invited to address that body, and as 
a meeting of the directors of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association wag in session he also 
was invited to address them. Owing to limited 
time, however, he could give but a few minutes to 
outlining the necessity for standardization in busi- 
ness as it exists today, and particularly in the 
building industry. At the close of his remarks he 
was told that a great many unfair practices had 
crept into the lumber business, such as secant sizes, 
shipping a low grade and invoicing as something 
better, short tallies etc. There being no time to 


contradict these statements I think a wrong im- 
pression of the lumber industry was Jeft in the 
mind of Mr. Hoover, who soon after called a meet- 
ing of all interested parties at Washington, and 
there gave us some good advice, to put our house 
in order, assuring us that the Department of Com- 
merce would give all assistance possible. After a 
three days’ conference working machinery was set 
up under wise counsel and has been working ever 
since; and after several meetings, many of them 
lasting three days, the softwood production of the 
country has made great strides toward a uniform 
dressed size lumber from all the shipping points of 
the United States; and by the untiring efforts of 
the Forest Products Laboratory grading rules of 
the various species of the so called softwoods have 
been so harmonized that the same grade term in 
the various species will give the buyers a compar- 
able board. ‘These grading rules and dressing 
sizes have been agreed to by nearly all of the 
lumber associations of the United States, embrac- 
ing manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers, and 
are known as the American Lumber Standards. 


Up to this point hardwood hag been kept out of 
the discussion, but many times mentioned. The 
first general meeting for considering hardwood 
was held at Madison, Wis., last August, attended 
by representatives of nearly all branches of the 
industry. The Forest Products Laboratory hav- 
ing prepared by a very exhaustive investigation a 
mass of statistics enabling those present to get 
a very comprehensive view of the situation and 
leading us to believe that we had a much easier 
problem to solve than the softwood men had. 
After appointing committees to function similar 
to the softwood investigating committee, we ad- 
journed to meet at the call of the chairman. At 
meetings held since then there has been nothing 
proposed that can be called radical in our system 
of grading, it being conceded that hardwood is 
primarily a factory lumber, and inasmuch as two 
of our grades are made on a cutting basis, it has 
been proposed that the grade first and second be 
graded in the same manner, working out a per- 
centage and size of clear or clear face cuttings and 
possibly eliminate the grade of selects and also 
split the No. 3 common in such a manner as to 
have the fourth cutting grade. These suggestions, 
I believe, are now being considered by a committee. 


This, gentlemen, is the standardization move- 
ment up to date. When these committees now 
working have come to some conclusion and are 
ready to report, who are they going to report to 
and what is going to be the result? I hold no 
brief for the Central Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards. I am asked who are they and where 40 
they get their authority? The committee is com- 
posed of the chairman, the manufacturers, on¢@ 
wholesaler, a retailer, an architect, a representa- 
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tive of the wood using industry and a representa- 
tive of the railroads and have been chosen by their 
respective associations participating in the Wash- 
ington conference and their function is to act as 
a court of last resort, and recommend to the 
Department of Commerce, Division of Simplified 
Practice, the results as recommended by the indus- 
try as American Standards. You can readily see 
the questions involved are of tremendous import- 
ance and must of necessity be boiled down by a 
small committee. The Central Committee wants 
your recommendations as the largest body of hard- 
wood men in the United States, representing all 
pranches. If you want any changes, get in touch 
with the committee representing your industry and 
make your wishes known, keeping in mind that a 
grade of lumber can not be made for every in- 
dividual purpose, also that the present grading 
system has taken years to perfect and is interna- 
tionally used, and any changes made now mean 
a reéducation of all lumber inspectors and _ per- 
haps much confusion. Would it not be much better 
to spend our time in perfecting our present system 
than to change the rules now in use? I realize 
that there are some things that can be improved 
on, but I do not agree that the rules are obsolete 
and should be serapped. Some changes in descrip 
tion of defects are necessary and a little more 
allowance in minor defects in the interest of con- 
servation is necessary. 

I think that we are too technical in regard to 
thickness, and, while I am expressing my own 
views, there must be a decided change in the in- 
spection methods. Inspectors should not be al- 
lowed to stay on the receiving end too long, but be 
required to do some shipping from the mills and 
get the manufacturer’s viewpoint as well. From 
a manufacturer’s point of view, realizing the rapid 
depletion of our forests, and in the interest of 
conservation, I think the hardwood industry should 
be willing to do as the softwood people have done ; 
namely, that all lumber should be cut the even one 
inch thick, the manufacturer standing the saw 
kerf and the users of lumber standing shrinkage 
and dressing. By this method a saving could be 
made in timber, and, in these times of high freight, 
reduce the cost of delivery. 

If this industry ever reaches the ideal, it will 
use the same rules and turn the board over and 
grade from the best side. The Forest Products 
Laboratory investigation, covering several hundred 
cutting schedules, shows that there is a larger 
amount of long and wide cuttings in the grade 
of lumber they are using than they require, and 
that all the two-face clear cuttings necessary can 
he got from good face inspection. The buyers of 
hardwood lumber are in the habit of ordering bet- 
ter grades than they require, owing to the cost of 
transportation and high factory labor costs, and 
in many cases cutting into stock that which could 
be cut from a lower grade or a wider range of 
grade. To correct this practice and conserve tim- 
ber, grades could be so constructed on a clear- 
cutting percentage basis, specifying the minimum 
sized cutting allowed in each piece composing the 
various grades, to the advantage of both manu- 
facturer and consumer. 


To Increase Personnel of Directorate 


C. H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind., in a 
short report, held that in view of the fact that 
the association has members in forty-two States, 
four provinces of Canada, England, Japan ete., 
that it would be well to increase the directors 
of the governing board of the association from 
twenty-four to twenty-seven members, electing 
nine new members each year, for a term of three 
years, and changing the bylaws also so that 
sixteen members present would in the future 
constitute a quorum. The recommendation of 
Mr. Barnaby was voted upon and adopted with- 
out a dissenting vote, and the president was 
authorized to appoint a committee of five mem- 
bers to name new directors under the changed 
bylaws. The president was also authorized to 
name a committee of five to handle reports of 


officers and another committee of five to handle 
resolutions, 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION 


At the afternoon session the attendance was 
somewhat larger than in the morning, and would 
have been more than double what it was if 
the members had come in. However, it was 
ieee warm and many of them preferred cool 
spots. 


Committees Are Appointed 


The following committees were named: 


pa ticers’ Reports—Ben C. Currie, Philadelphia, 
West coairman ; R. C. Stimson, Memphis: W. M. 


Mogren pboston ; J. J. Linehan, Cincinnati; S. 0. 
oore, Tazewell, Pa. 


Resolutions—John W. McClure, Memphis, chair- 
man; E. J. Young, Madison, Wis.; Harry C. Fowler, 
Macon, Ga.; John Slonaker, Philadelphia; J. A. 
Defaut, Ewen, Mfch. 

Nominating—Walter E. Chamberlin, Boston; 
Harry E. Kline, Louisville; Charles H. Barnaby, 
Greencastle, Ind.; Ed. C. Schoen, Chicago; W. 
Frank Oliver, Toronto, Ont. 

Speaker Discussses the Nation’s Business 


Senator Fred M. Sackett, of Louisville, de- 
livered an address on ‘‘ The Nation’s Business,’’ 
in which he discussed foreign relations, diffieul- 
ties abroad, financial conditions, and the effect 
of foreign conditions and exchange on purchase 
of American surplus production of farms, and 
other products. He held that America before 
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Georgia Lumbermen 


ATLANTA, GaA., June 8.—When the Georgia 
legislature convenes this summer, a concerted 
effort will be made to secure the passage of a 
tax law which will revoke the old occupational 
tax and lay the foundation for a comprehensive 
policy of forestry in this State. In all proba- 
bility the tax measure proposed by the Georgia 
Forestry Association last year will be reintro- 
duced. This measure is based upon the volume 
of business done by the firms in the iumber and 
naval stores industry. 


The bill states that the tax shall be levied on 
‘fall persons, companies or corporations manu- 
facturing or dealing in forest products.’’ With 
but few exceptions, the specific taxes are grad- 
uated according to the size of the industry and 
its volume of business. For example, the tax 
on turpentine distillers starts with a tax of 
$10 upon stills making from three to ten bar- 
rels of turpentine a day and runs up to $22.50 
on stills making more than twenty-five barrels of 
turpentine a day. With sawmills the tax ranges 
from $10 on mills cutting from 5,000 to 10,000 
feet of lumber a day up to $50 on mills cutting 
50,000 feet a day and over. On sash, door and 
millwork manufacturers, with lumber yards at- 
tached, the tax is $25 straight. 


Exemptions are made favoring the smaller 
dealers in lumber and turpentine and also on 
the timber cut on farms by bona fide farmers. 
The proceeds of the tax, it is proposed, shall be 
turned over to the State board of forestry for 
use in a program of forest protection and con- 
servation. The bill has been endorsed, by the 
lumber and naval stores interests, who regard 
it as insurance for their business. As a general 
rule the taxes proposed in the bill are much 
lower than those levied in other neighboring 
States. 


Speaking before the local Hoo-Hoo Club at its 
meeting in observance of American Forest 
Week, James A. Hollomon, associate editor of 
the Atlanta Constitution, earnestly urged the 
passage of this bill in the 1925 session of the 
legislature. The Georgia forestry contract act, 


the war was a considerable exporter of surplus 
products, but that Europe, not being able to 
purchase the surplus, had forced low prices on 
numerous lines, and that until the foreign situa- 
tion improved there will be overproduction diffi- 
culties in America, which only time can adjust. 

Former Governor Ed Morrow. of Kentucky, 
now member of the United States Railroad 
Labor Board, down on the program for ‘‘ran- 
dom remarks,’’ delivered one of the most humor- 
ous talks that have been heard at a National 
convention for years; dealing largely with op- 
timism and courage, in which he told some Ken- 
tucky tales in an interesting way. Mr. Morrow 
is from Cumberland Mountain territory, where 
logging is done in a small way by hand and 
with crude equipment, along with small mills. 
He remarked that his vision of the hardwood 
producer was a hardworking son of toil, wear- 
ing whiskers and with sawdust in his hair, but 
that the men in front of him appeared to be 
de luxe lumbermen, who lumbered by note and 
who would hang on as long as the notes held out. 

Charles K. Wheeler, Madison, Wis., United 
States Forest Service, Forest Products Labora- 
tory, talked on reforestation and the need of 
reforestation in this country for future genera- 
tions; stating that he believed in cutting mer- 
chantable timber but saving the small stuff, and 
replanting, even though the replanted timber 
would not be marketable until after this genera- 
tion has passed on. 

Gardiner Jones, Boston, Mass., national eoun- 
cillor, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, representing the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association, discussed the work of the 
chamber, its thirteenth meeting, held in its new 
home. He was followed by Adolph Boldt, of 
St. Louis, Mo., secretary of the central south- 
ern district, of the national chamber, who also 
discussed that organization’s work, national af- 
fairs, railroads, taxation and general matters. 
This closed the program of the afternoon. 


Urge Tax Revsion 


he said, would stabilize timber land values 
for the length of time required to produce a 
new crop of timber and would constitute a guar- 
anty against future raises in taxes after new 
crop values are produced on cut-over land for 
those timber land owners who want to practice 
forestry. The owner would be able to figure the 
cost of reforestation in advance and cut more 
conservatively to that end. 

Mr. Hollomen concluded by saying that the 
forestry contract act provides the only fair 
method of taxation for the land owner who 
wants to grow timber, and it should be passed 
by the next session of the legislature. Some 
fifty members of the Hoo-Hoo Club, in attend- 
ance at the meeting, pledged themselves to the 
support of the forestry bills to come up before 
the legislature this summer. 

Views similar to Mr. Hollomon’s are also 
held by C. B. Harman, secretary of the Georgia 
Forestry Association, who in a recent state- 
ment declared that what is needed in Georgia is 
not a reduction of taxes on forest land to stimu- 
late the industry, but a stabilizing of taxes so 
that the owner who puts in the planting may 
know in advance what his taxes will be on the 
finished crop and figure on them. Those fa- 
miliar with reforestation problems in Georgia, 
he said, earnestly implore the coming legisla- 
ture to authorize the establishment of a State 
forestry board, with the necessary complement 
of experienced foresters, to promote the cause of 
reforestation and conservation. Stating that 
cut-over lands in Georgia have shown no ad- 
vance in value in the last ten years, Mr. Har- 
man voiced the prediction that they could be 
had for the same price ten years hence, if 
Georgia fails to enact proper forestry legisla- 
tion. Because land owners are not protected 
from increasing assessments, he continued, pri- 
vate capital is being driven away from the for- 
est industry of the State and will not come back 
until the necessary changes are made. Protec- 
tion through stabilized taxes for the growing 
period is regarded as the one thing most needed 
for the development of Georgia’s forests. 
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Wholesale Sash and Door Association Annual 


The annual meeting of the Wholesale Sash 
& Door Association was held in the Walnut 
Room of the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on 
Wednesday of this week, followed by a golf 
tournament at the Riverside Country club on 
Thursday. The business sessions were pre- 
sided over by the retiring president, Frank 
W. Radford, of Oshkosh, Wis., whose elected 
successor as president for the ensuing year 
is A. J. Phinney, of Buffalo, N. Y. Other 
officers elected were: J. M. Farrell, of 
Goshen, Ind., vice president, and E. J. Curtis, 
Clinton, Iowa, treasurer. 


After transacting some business of a rou- 
tine character the millwork men listened to 
an illuminating exposition of the recent de- 
cision of the United States Supreme Court in 
the Maple Flooring Association case, by Rob- 
ert W. Childs, a Chicago attorney. Mr. Childs 
said that this decision might well be regarded 
as the Magna Charta of business, clearing up 
much of the fog that has heretofore hung 
about the interpretation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law, and clearly defining what may and 
may not be done by trade associations in the 
way of collecting and disseminating statis- 
tical data. 

{[Note: This very important decision was 
printed in full on pages 42, 43, 44 and 45 of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of June 6.—EDITOoR. | 


The changes in and modifications of hard- 
wood grading rules recommended by the For- 
est Products Laboratory in the interest of 
closer utilization, based upon cutting content 
of the piece instead of upon defects, were ex- 
plained, with the aid of charts, by A. O. Ben- 
son of the Laboratory staff. 


The meeting adjourned at 1 o’clock for the 
enjoyment of a sumptuous luncheon which 


had been spread in an adjoining room, reas- 
sembling thereafter for the afternoon session, 
which opened with an address by William A. 
Gately, of the division of simplified practice 
of the Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Gately told of the enormous pre- 
ventable waste resulting from the desire of 
people to have something ‘‘just a little bit 
different.’’ He briefly outlined some of the 
results from the simplification movement thus 
far, and then proceeded to point out the need 
for applying that principle in the millwork 
industry, saying: 

The millwork industry has an annual produc- 
tion of some fifty millions of dollars. By reason 
of practice, or custom and tradition, almost every 
section has its own sizes, styles and types in 
windows, sash,-doors and blinds. There has been 
no attempt at codrdination, no effort toward in- 
terchangeability. And yet a simplification of stock 
sizes capable of meeting the needs of every sec- 
tion of the country would be a boon to manufac- 
turers, architects, contractors and home builders, 
not to mention the allied industries supplying 
frames, shades, screens, glass, weather strips etc. 
A reduction in the number of such units would 
unquestionably mean a reduction in manufactur- 
ing costs, warehouse space, interest and insurance 
charges, and would release large amounts of capital 
now tied up in slow-moving items. 

There are at present 18 types of stock windows 
made up in three thicknesses and 190 different 
sizes, varying from 4 to 143 sizes per type ; 13 types 
of stock sash and transoms, 326 distinct kinds; 
8 types of stock doors, 399 separate kinds of doors ; 
5 types of stock blinds, 264 separate kinds of 
blinds. 

In addition to these, there are eight major lay- 
outs or over-all window sizes for the entire coun- 
try. Fifteen associations interested in the mill- 
work industry of the Northeast studied for some 
months the seven layouts used in that section of 
the country east of the Ohio and north of the 
Potomac, representing large consumer area. They 


met in the Department of Commerce and recom- 
mended sizes and varieties which were best calcu- 
lated to meet the needs of the localities represented, 
Their recommendations were not brought forth in 
any arbitrary spirit, and I am here today to in- 
voke your aid on behalf of this splendid project, 
to specifically ask you to approve the movement, 
to appoint representatives who can study your 
needs, and then meet representatives of the East, 
the South and the far West so that we can all 
unite in bringing a program to an early conclusion 
which will insure an early benefit to the millwork 
industry. 

The last speaker on the program was G. W. 
Dyer, president Vanderbilt University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., who delivered an inspiring ad- 
dress dealing with some of the fundamental 
principles essential for a sound and health- 
ful national and economic life. He placed the 
blame for the wasteful variety of manufac- 
tured products, as well as for the excessive 
overhead of modern retail distribution of most 
commodities, squarely upon the shoulders of 
the consuming public which demands these 
things, and expressed the opinion that the 
simplification movement would fail in its pur- 
pose unless along with it the public is edu- 
cated to sensible tastes and desires. 

Thursday was devoted to the annual golf 
tournament of the association, which as usual 
was held at the Riverside Country Club. This 
event was marked by a departure from pre- 
vious procedure. Heretofore the prizes have 
been in the form of golf bags, clubs and other 
accessories of the game, but commencing with 
this tournament the players will compete for 
a splendid silver challenge cup, which must 
be won three times in succession to entitle 
the winner to permanent title thereto. Along 
with this chief trophy two smaller silver cups 
are offered, these to remain in permanent pos- 
session of the persons winning them. 


Southwestern Hardwood Club Meets 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

NEw ORLEANS, LaA., June 10.—A meeting of 
more than usual interest was held here today by 
the Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, with President Stebbins, of the Lyon Lum- 
ber Co., Garyville, La., in the chair. This was 
the first assembly of the organization since the 
Supreme Court’s decision giving trade organiza- 
tions freedom to discuss completed transactions, 
and the chairman in his opening address ex- 
pressed the resultant relief experienced by all. 
They had, Mr. Stebbins declared, ‘‘always en- 
deavored to remain strictly within the law in all 
their discussions and were pleased to know that 
completed transactions might now be mentioned 
and discussed without even the semblance of eva- 
sion.’’ He asked Secretary George R. Schaad, 
jr., to read some passages from the court’s deci- 
sion and comments thereon by Attorney General 
Sargent and by J. Van Norman, general coun- 
sel for the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute. 
C. H. Sherrill, former president of the club, was 
especially pleased at the form the Supreme 
Court’s ruling had taken, for he was on record 
as absolutely confident that details regarding 
fully completed transactions would never be re- 
garded as against the law when the question 
was reviewed by the highest tribunal. 

The club next asked each member in turn to 
describe briefly the stock condition of logs and 
lumber at the mills, and to state labor and other 
conditions obtaining in the manufacture of hard- 
wood lumber. There was much diversity in con- 
ditions, but with large stocks on hand virtually 
everywhere. Nevertheless it was observed that 
it was lumber rather than log stocks that were 
large, indicating an early diminution of lumber 
holdings with no quick supply of logs to replen- 
ish the yards. Some mills reported working only 
five days a week, and several were on the point 
of shutting down, preferring to await more fa- 
vorable trade conditions before further exhaust- 
ing their stumpage. 

Virtually all speakers were in agreement that 


the labor situation was excellent, common labor 
running from $2 to $2.50 a day with no present 
indication of a change in those figures. 

A tribute was paid to John Deblieux, of 
Soniat & Deblieux, Opelousas, La. Mr. Deblieux 
was one of the most popular presidents the club 
has had and one of the most regular in attend- 
ance. Today, however, when called on to tell of 
his mill operations, Mr. Deblieux announced the 
complete cut out of all his timber. He feared 
he could no longer be counted a member, though 
his ambition was to remain such. The club 
quickly took a rising vote and decided that Mr. 
Deblieux might remain a member and wished 
him luck in securing more stumpage so that he 
might get back into the business with little 
delay. 


Publicity Work of Box Association 

Following the roundtable discussion of condi- 
tions in the general hardwood field, Chairman 
Stebbins called upon W. Brown Morgan, of 8S. T. 
Aleus & Co., New Orleans, to tell of the cam- 
paign now being conducted by the National As- 
sociation of Box Manufacturers to combat, by 
publicity and hard work, the aggressive compe- 
tition of fiber board and other rival containers. 
The weight differential in favor of the light con- 
tainers has been a strong argument for the 
wooden box men to combat but it could be done 
and is being done by proving how much more 
regularly commodities shipped in wooden con- 
tainers reach their destination in perfect condi- 
tion than when shipped in light but flimsy com- 
petitive products. Mr. Morgan told how codp- 
erative effort on the part of all interested in 
boxes might induce merchants and heads of com- 
missaries to demand wooden box packing for all 
their purchases. 

There has been progress in that line, and today 
certain manufacturers of national standing are 
advertising to the world that their products are 
shipped only in wood containers to insure deliv- 


ery in perfect condition. Mr. Morgan stated 
that it was not the low price of high grade wood 
that was causing the existing depression in the 
hardwood trade, but the low price of the box 
grades. The truth is that the high grades were 
remunerative at existing levels, but the trouble 
lies in the fact that when the low grades were 
being almost given away it was necessary to 
force higher the prices of the ‘‘uppers’’ to 
round out the market transactions. There was 
danger in that process, however, lest the buyer 
of high grades be driven to substitutes. The 
real need of the trade at present was to expand 
the market for low grades, and this could only 
be done by a campaign such as the national box 
men are carrying on. The speaker explained 
the request made by the box people for a 5 cents 
a thousand contribution from all lumber manu- 
facturers on every thousand feet of box lumber 
sold. This, he said, was being well received all 
along the line and there would surely be results. 


The movement, Mr. Morgan stated, had re 
ceived the heartiest commendation from many 
lumber producing associations some of which, 
however, made protest that the amount, 5 cents 
a thousand feet, was far too small and that they 
would be willing to increase that figure to secure 
an enlarged outlet for their low grade lumber. 


Because of a recent journey made by him 
through northern consuming territory, C. H. 
Sherrill, former president of the club and one of 
the chief organizers of the Hardwood institute, 
was asked to tell the: assembly what he had 
found. His talk was enlightening, showing as it 
did a point of view held by northern buyers re 
garding southern hardwood’ manufacturers. 
‘«They accuse us,’’ said Mr. Sherrill, ‘‘of beimg 
incapable of codrdinating our business. They 
complain of being unable to introduce a much 
needed stability into our market.’’? The speaker 
had been careful to point out the difficulties con 
fronting hardwood operators here and had man- 
aged to bring the northern critics around to 4 
comprehension of the southern manufacturers 
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position. However, there was no getting away 
from the fact that there has been and is over- 
production. That is a condition the lumbermen 
must meet and correct, but it is no simple one, 
said Mr. Sherrill. 

The closing discussion of the day related to 


the employment by the club of experts from the 
Forest Products Laboratory to study problems 
and difficulties In the manufacture of gum lum- 
ber. The fund needed to undertake this work 
has been raised and the actual tests will pres- 
ently be begun and carried on at various mill 


operations covering the entire district that has 
membership in the Southwestern Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Club. 

Secretary-treasurer Schaad was authorized to 
name the date and place for holding the July 
meeting. 


Co-operation Receives Emphasis at Long Island Dealers’ Annual 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

New York, June 10.—Walter R. Pettit, of 
Huntington, Long Island, was reélected today 
as president of the Long Island Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at the most enthusiastic gathering the 
organization has ever known. Mr. Pettit, who 
is also president of the Northeastern Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, sought to retire as 
the Long Island chief, but there was no chance. 

The Long Islanders felt that there was noth- 
ing else to do but to keep Walter Pettit at the 
helm, and they expressed their sentiments en- 
thusiastically. Several of the members paid 
tribute to the Long Island lumber leader, char- 
acterizing him as a great leader in the industry. 
Mr. Pettit’s devotion to association work, his 
untiring energy in behalf of his fellow lumber- 
men, his zeal in promoting every move that 
tends to the uplift of the industry were stressed 
in speeches. 

The meeting was held at the historic Narra- 
gansett Inn, at Lindenhurst, Long Island. The 
view is an inspiring one. The inn itself nestles 
in a clump of trees. Beyond is the shore line. 
Every man in the association knew that he owed 
tribute to Walter Pettit, and accordingly there 
were few absentees when the lumbermen began 
to assemble in the early forenoon. They felt it 
was to be a great day and they had no idea of 
missing anything. The meeting was favored 
with ideal weather. 

Mr. Pettit was one of the early arrivals. By 
noon there were more than forty men on the 
ground. An hour later there were sixty. Strag- 
glers added another fifteen or more, and by the 
time the session was called to order there were 
seventy-five present. 

This introduction is made prolific because the 
occasion warrants it. From every section of 
Long Island the dealers had come for their 
big day. They came for many reasons, mainly 
because the association in the last year has 
fought their cause to the uttermost. Another 
noteworthy fact is that now the membership 
in the Long Island association comprises nearly 
100 percent of the old line dealers. 

It also is to be considered that Long Island 
retailers at present are enjoying a season of 
prosperity that never has been surpassed. Many 
of the members reported today that they are do- 
ing a better business than they have ever done. 
There was not one who did not report progress, 
and one and all said that the methods of the as- 
sociation have proved great business builders. 

Urges Practice of the Golden Rule 

Mr. Pettit in his annual address emphasized 
his pet subject—codperation. He said that 
nothing could be accomplished for the good of 
all members in the association unless all stood 
together to uphold business ethics, to give the 
trade the best that is to be given, to practice 
rd in and day out the maxims of the Golden 

ule, 

Mr. Pettit said that association work had 
been a great drain on his time. He recited the 
many calls that had been made upon him as the 
leader of two great lumber organizations. He 
told of activities that have taken him on weekly 
or monthly missions to all parts of the eastern 
territory. He related what he was trying to 
accomplish in the Northeastern association—to 
Dring the various dealers in the several States 
into a harmony just as close as that which ex- 
ints in the Long Island association. 

*‘We are all enlisted in a common cause,’’ 
said Mr. Pettit. ‘‘Our aims are one. The hope 
of the lumber industry is in codperation. We 
must help the other fellow to go on the right 
path, and we must accept his counsel. We can 
hot expect to make conditions ideal, but we on 

ong Island feel that we have a near perfect 
organization. We can at least set an example 
that will be worthy of following.’? 


George Adams, jr., of Far Rockaway, was re- 
elected treasurer. Mr. Adams told the members 
that the association finances were on a firm 
foundation. He didn’t make a speech, but the 
Long Islanders know that the Adams plant is 
one of the models of the industry. He is a 
great codperationist and has been a big help to 
fellow members. Mr. Adams received a big 
ovation. 

Stanley M. Cox, of Cox & Van Tuyl, Wantagh, 
another whose efforts are devoted to the very 
best interests of the lumber industry, was re- 
named vice president. Frank F. Barrett, of 
Huntington, was reélected financial secretary. 
All elections were made by acclamation and 
without opposition. 

The Long Islanders didn’t have very much to 
talk about, for the simple reason that they are 
devoid of business worries. They had made the 
annual meeting a strictly retail affair, the only 
outsiders present being officials of kindred or- 
ganizations. 


Brings a Message from Jersey 


One of these was Erwin Ennis, secretary of 
the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. 
Ennis made a brief speech, further cementing 
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Huntington, N. Y.; 
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Huntington, N. Y.; 
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the very cordial relations that have existed for 
years between his organization and that on Long 
Island. He told the Long Islanders that he 
had brought a message from Jersey. It is this, 
he said: ‘‘Help the other fellow and he will 
help you. If we can help you men in any way, 
you have but to let us know of it.’’ 

Another who spoke was Herbert B. Coho, sec- 
retary of the New York Lumber Trade Associa- 
tion. Mr. Coho said that the retailers and whole- 
salers of New York City at present are enjoying 
freedom from troubles. He said that association 
work had proved a greater boon to the indus- 
try than any one had dreamed. He paid high 
tribute to the accomplishments of the Long 
Island Dealers’ Association, the New Jersey 
association, and to the Building Material Men’s 
Association of Westchester County. 

Paul 8S. Collier, of Rochester, secretary of the 
Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
also was present. He praised the administra- 
tion of Mr. Pettit and voiced appreciation of 
the great work that had been accomplished by 
the Long Islanders. Mr. Collier told of what 
the Northeastern association expects to accom- 
plish'in the next few months under Mr. Pettit’s 
guidance, and added: ‘‘The lumbermen of the 
eastern States were never in a better position 
to work for the upbuilding of the industry. The 





members of our organization are working to- 
gether. We believe that there is much to be ac- 
complished and we will proceed to future accom- 
plishments knowing that we are all working for 
a common purpose.’’ 

The Rev. John L. Davis, formerly of Okla- 
homa and who now holds a New York pastorate, 
was the principal speaker of the day. Mr. 
Davis addressed a meeting last year of the 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut and 
made a big hit. He made a most favorable im- 
pression today, confining his remarks to a dis- 
cussion of the wonderful development that busi- 
ness is undergoing. He closed with the state- 
ment: ‘‘ And of all the industries, I believe that 
in the matter of good fellowship lumber comes 
first.’ 

Other speakers included James C. Howell and 
C. B. Hitchings, of the Brookmire Economic 
Service, and J. E. O’Toole, of the National Re- 
tail Coal Merchants’ Association. 

It was late afternoon when a move to adjourn 
was made. But before it could be put, another 
motion was put. It was couched in these words: 
‘‘Resolved that the retail lumbermen of Long 
Tsland renew their faith in the great benefits 
to acerue from better associations and even 
greater codperation.’’ 

It was an oral resolution, but it was adopted 
unanimously and the Long Islanders started 
home with a new lease of business life. 


Mill Now in Full Operation 


ARKANSAS City, ArK., June 8.—Carl L. 
White, president of the Breece-White Manuface- 
turing Co., which a short time ago sustained a 
heavy loss by fire, advises that the mill now is 
in full operation producing about 2,000,000 
feet 2 month. On June 1 the company had in 
stock about 5,000,000 feet, and within a short 
time expects to have its stock brought up to the 
normal total of 10,000,000 feet. From May, 
1922, until May 1, 1925, the sales of this com- 
pany were handled by the Gideon-Anderson Co., 
of Memphis, but they now are being handled 
by the company direct from its headquarters in 
Arkansas City. More effort is being expended 
just now in bringing stocks up to normal than 
to selling, but it is the intention, just as soon as 
a normal amount of dry lumber is available, to 
put three or four salesmen in the consuming ter- 
ritories and begin an active sales campaign. 

The Breece-White Manufacturing Co. has 
practically an unlimited supply of timber back 
of its operation, owns and operates its own river 
equipment, tow boat, derrick boat and barges, 
and secures about half of its timber supply by 
river, the balance coming by rail. This company 
manufactures high grade hardwoods and has a 
splendid reputation for its product. 


Announces Grade-Marking Guaranty 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 9.—As an induce- 
ment to better home construction and as a cer- 
tificate of guaranty to the buying public, the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association will grade-mark and brand every 
piece of lumber shipped to this market, B. H. 
Ward, of Fairmont, Minn., field representative 
of that organization, said in Minneapolis. 

The home builder, unacquainted with the lum- 
ber grades, thus will be in a position to tell at 
a glance whether he is getting the materials 
in construction for which he has paid. 

We have standardized our products and are 
branding them with grade-marks as a guaranty te 
the buying public to enable them to know they 
are getting the values they specified for their con- 
struction,” Mr. Ward said. “The American Con- 
struction Council declares that thousands of small 
houses erected in the last few years virtually will 


be worthless in ten years because of faulty and 
cheap materials used. 
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June 16—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Dempsey Hotel, 
Macon, Ga. 

June 16—Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago, 
severly Country Club. Annual tournament. 

June 16—Mississippi-East Louisiana Sawmill Managers’ 
Association, Laurel, Miss. 

June 16—Tri-State Sawmill 
Shreveport, ia. 

June 16—Southern 
Memphis, ‘Tenn. 


Managers’ Association, 


Pine Association, Claridge Hotel, 

Midsummer meeting. 

June 17—Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, San 
Carlos Hotel, Pensacola, Fla. Regional meeting. 

June 18—Northeast Missouri Lumbermen's Association, 
Macon, Mo. Annual. 

June 18—North Carolina Pine Association, Seashore Ho- 
tel, Wrightsville Beach, N. C. Midsummer meet- 
ing. 

June 19-20—Pacific Northwest Millwork _ Association, 
Grays Harbor, Wash. Quarterly meeting. 

June 20—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, Luf- 
kin, Tex. Monthly meeting. 

June 22-24—Lumber Trade Golf Association, The Gris- 
wold, New London, Conn. Annual tournament, 
June 22-25—American Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
Hotel Loraine, Madison, Wis. Annual. 

June 23—Pacific Coast Plywood Manufacturers’ 
ciation, Everett, Wash. Monthly meeting. 

June 24-26—National Foreign ‘Trade Council, 
Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 

Aug. 6-8—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
St. Catharines, Ont. Annual outing. 


Asso- 


Olympic 


Oct. 7-9—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual. 
Oct. 28-31—Pacific Logging Congress, Olympic Hotel, 

Seattle, Wash. Annual, 
Sa2eae2 2222422422 
National Retailers Set Date 
As a result of a reeent referendum of the 


membership, the National Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association announces that its ninth an- 
nual convention will be held Oct. 7, 8 and 9 at 
the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Georgia-Floridans Regional Meet 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 8.—A_ regional 
meeting of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation will be held at the San Carlos Hotel, 
Pensacola, Florida, on June 17, at 10:50 a. m. 
The matters listed for discussion are: 1. Grad- 
ing rules for structural timbers. 2. Insurance. 
3. United States Supreme Court’s decision in 
cases of maple flooring and cement manufactur- 


ers. 4. Sales reports and other statistical in- 
formation. 5. Standardization. 6. Branding 
for identification and advertising purposes. 


President J. B. Arnold will preside at this meet- 
ing. 


Sea RLBEaaBaaES 


Grade-Marking to Be Pine Topic 


NEW ORLEANS, La., June 8.—Grade-marking 
of lumber, which practice was put into operation 
by subscriber mills of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation on April 1, is expected to be the principal 
subject for consideration at the mid-summer 
meeting of the Southern Pine Association to be 
held in the Claridge Hotel in Memphis, Tenn., 
Tuesday, June 16. A special invitation is ex- 
tended to retail lumber dealers throughout the 
southern pine consuming territery to attend the 
manufacturers’ meeting and participate in the 
discussions on grade-marking. 

Reports will be made at the meeting concern- 
ing the progress made by the mills in grade- 
marking their output and steps taken by retail 
dealers to establish this identified and guaran- 
teed product in local communities. Reports also 
will be received as to how the building trades 
and professions and consuming public have re- 
ceived grade-marked lumber. 

A draft of the final revision of the southern 
pine grading rules so that they may conform to 
the American Lumber Standards for softwoods, 
also will be presented to the subscribers for final 
adoption. 

A brief session of the board of directors of 
the association will be held Tuesday morning, 
June 16 at 9 a. m., just prior to the general 
meeting of subscribers which convenes at 10 
o’clock. The committee on economics and sta- 
tistics also will hold a meeting on June 16, 
and the grading and advertising and trade ex- 
tension committees of the association will hold 


sessions on Monday, June 15, the day preceding 
the subscribers’ midsummer meeting. 


Secretary-manager H. C. Berekes has an- 
nounced that it is hoped to finish the business 
before the midsummer meeting at a one-day 
session, but that if it is found an additional 
day is necessary, the session will be continued 
on Wednesday, June 17. 


See Grade-Marking Demonstration 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 9.—Memphis members 
of the Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, local contractors, architects and mem- 
bers of the city planning commission have been 
invited to attend a banquet on next Tuesday 
evening, June 16, which will be given by the 
Southern Pine Association following its mid- 
summer meeting which is to be held at the 
Claridge Hotel. An explanation and a demon- 
stration of the new grading-marking and stand- 
ardization plan will be held after the banquet. 
Fully a hundred Jocal men are expected to 
attend. 

The Memphis lumber dealers have approved 
the grade-marking of Jumber and were among 
the many organizations of retailers that urged 
the adoption of this plan some time before it 
was put into effect by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation. They are aiding in plans for this ban- 
quet and helping arrange a very interesting 
program. 

Saaaaaaaaana 
°° ° ° 
Organizing Pine Institute 

ATANTA, GA., June 8.—Further steps towards 
definite organization of the Pine Institute of 
America were taken May 30, when the founders’ 
committee of the proposed institute met here 
at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel at the call of 
Chairman O. H. lL. Wernicke, president of the 
Pensacola Tar Turpentine Co., of Gulfport, Fla. 

Organization of the Pine Institute of America 
follows the second ‘‘ get-together’? meeting of 
the naval stores men held in Savannah, Ga., last 
Kebruary, and plans for organization of that 
body were worked out at the meeting here and 
will be presented at the next annual meeting of 
the naval stores men, it was announced at the 
close of the meeting. 

The objects of the institute, as announced by 
Chairman Wernicke, will be the conservation of 
timber, reforestation and expansion and promo- 
tion of the pine tree products industry. At 
the last ‘‘get-together’’ conference of naval 
stores men, the formation of a commission to 
visit France and Spain to study the methods of 
these nations in growing pine trees and utilizing 
their products was authorized, and one purpose 
back of the organization of the institute, it is 
expected, will be to carry on this sort of work, 
as well as to acquire and disseminate new in- 
formation concerning the naval stores industry. 


Codperate with Wholesalers 

JACKSONVILLE, FiLA., June 8.—A_ splendid 
meeting of the subscribers of the Florida Dense 
Long-leaf Pine Manufacturers was held in the 
association offices at the Mason Hotel here, 
June 4, at which was unanimously adopted a 
resolution expressing the complete codperation 
of the manufacturers with the Florida wholesale 
lumber fraternity. The secretary was instructed 
to write a letter to all Florida wholesalers as a 
result of some question on the part of some 
wholesalers who were said to be doubtful of the 
purposes of the new association of manufac- 
turers. 

It was emphasized in the discussion that the 
dense pine manufacturers are organized for no 
other purpose than better to promote the quali- 
ties of their product by direct advertising 
through the newspapers to Florida consumers. 

The subscribers were in session throughout 
the day with President E. T. Roux presiding. 
Letters were read from numerous Florida retail- 
ers endorsing the dense pine advertising pro- 
gram and pledging their support. There were 


letters from points as distant as Canada and 
California expressing intense interest in the ad- 
vertising campaign. 

The association voted to continue its full page 
weekly advertising program in the leading Flo- 
rida newspapers on a schedule that means an 
annual appropriation of approximately $80,000, 
The subscribers are at present assessing them- 
selves 25 cents a thousand feet. 

Spencer A. Jones, advertising counsel for the 
manufacturers, was formally elected secretary 
and A. D. Clarkson, of Lake Helen, assistant 
general manager of the EK. W. Bond Co., was 
elected assistant treasurer. 


Canadian Lumbermen’s Association 


TorONTO, ONT., June 8.——A meeting of the 
directors of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion was held in Montreal on June 2 and it was 
decided to hold the next annual meeting of the 
association there, the date to be fixed later. This 
year the annual meeting was held in Quebec. 
Considerable routine business was transacted 
by the directors, among the items being the 
drafting of the necessary arrangements for 
making effective the principle of voluntary ar- 
bitration in the settlement of disputes, which 
was approved at the last annual meeting. A 
committee of three, of which J. 8S. Bock is chair- 
man, was appointed in accordance with instrue- 
tions expressed at the meeting, to draft a set of 
grading rules for spruce, which will be sub- 
mitted at the next annual meeting. 


Appoints Field Engineer 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 8.—Secretary-man- 
ager H. C. Berckes, of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, announced today that Leo Kraemer, 
who since 1919 has been building code engineer 
for the National Lumber Manutacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, has been appointed field engineer of the 
Southern Pine Association, effective June 15. 

Mr. Kraemer is widely known among the lum- 
bermene and building trades and professions of 
the United States. While with the National 
association, he assisted in changing and revising 
building codes for many cities of the country 
and in this work he has acquired a wide ac- 
quaintance among architects, contractors, en- 
gineers and building officials. His work also 
has given Mr. Kraemer an opportunity to become 
acquainted with many of the wood-using indus- 
tries and to familiarize himself with their re- 
quirements. 

Prior to his connection with the National 
association, Mr. Kraemer was an estimator and 
superintendent of heavy timber mill construction 
for a large contracting firm of Chicago, that 
specializes in heavy timber construction. His 
duties as field engineer of the Southern Pine 
Association will include investigation of the re- 
quirements of the various wood-using industries, 
assistance to users of southern pine in acquaint: 
ing them with the proper purposes for which this 
material should be employed, study of new uses 
for southern pine and of methods, processes and 
machinery calculated to improve logging, manu- 
facturing and merchandising in the southern 
pine industry. 


To Support Lumber Research 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 9.—District No. 1, 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, has 
agreed to appropriate $500 a year for five years 
as the district’s contribution to the fund for 
the support of a lumber research department at 
Antioch College, Ohio. The work of the re 
search department is expected to be of consid: 
erable benefit to the lumber trade. 

The district has also made a change in its by- 
laws respecting the dues of new members. 

L. R. Putman, special representative of the 
Southern Pine Association, has accepted an 1n- 
vitation to address the members of the district 
on the new grade-marking plan some time 1 
June. 
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Form Salesmen’s Club 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 6.—The lumber, 
sash and door, and millwork salesmen of the 
San Diego territory have formed a Salesmen’s 
Club for the purpose of promoting confidence 
and respect and establishing mutual friendship 
among its members, thereby improving and ele- 
vating the methods and ethics of their profes- 
sion. 

At the organization meeting held recently in 
the rooms of the Materialmen’s Association of 
San Diego, O. 8. King, president of the Millwork 
Institute for San Diego County and superin- 
tendent of the Charles R. McCormick Lumber 
Co.’s Mill, at whose suggestion the meeting was 
called, spoke at length on the needs of such an 
organization and what could be accomplished 
by it. After Mr. King’s address, a permanent 
organization was effected with the following 
officers elected: 

President—Arthur E. Scott, of the Charles R. 
MeCormick Lumber Co. 

Vice president—Wallace Walters, of the Spreck- 
els Bros. Commercial Co. 

Secretary-treasurer—S. A. Paddock, of the Mate- 
rialmen’s Association. 

There were twenty charter members at the 
meeting, and G. F. Hoff, secretary of the Mate- 
rialmen’s Association, was elected an honorary 
life member of the club. 


tseaeeamananaaee 


Codperation Among Various Industries 

SHREVEPORT, LaA., June 8.—The Shreveport 
Lumbermen’s Club last week was entertained 
with interesting talks by D. R. McWilliams, of 
the Palmer Corporation, and Zach R. Lawhon, 
local business man. Visitors included W. L. 
Behan, of the Hill-Behan Lumber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., and B. L. English, manager Glezen Lumber 
Co., Gladewater, Tex. T. Ek. Banks, of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., as toastmaster, introduced Mr. 
Lawhon. 

Mr. Lawhon spoke of the denudation of Louis- 
jiana’s natural resources, of timber, gas and 
oil and called attention to the need of providing 
against the day when Louisiana must depend 
upon what it produces from the soil and manu- 
factures for the continuation of her prosperity 
and further growth of wealth and importance 
as a State. He spoke of the need of codpera- 
tion among the various industries. He said that 
the sawmills of Louisiana, if run continuously 
for a period of five years at fullest capacity 
could cut every merchantable log of timber 
available within the State. ‘‘Over-production 
is injurious and if our laws are causing such 
a state of affairs they must be changed to fit 
the new conditions that are arising,’’ he said. 
‘‘We must bring more capital here, and sell 
Louisiana to the world with its superior climate 
and natural advantages. The key to the success 
we are striving for is ‘Codperation.’ ”’ 


Four Coming Wisconsin Meetings 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., June 8.—The last week of 
June will be a busy one for both Harry J. 
Colman, Chicago, representing the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association and for Don 
Montgomery, secretary of the Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association. Four meetings 
are scheduled in the southern districts of Wis- 
consin by the district clubs. Beginning Tues- 
day, June 23, with the meeting of the South- 
eastern Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club which will 
be held at the Republican Hotel in Milwaukee, 
at 12 m. the two men will be traveling through 
the territory until Saturday. 
_The South Central Wisconsin Lumbermen’s 
Club will hold its meeting at 1 p. m. Wednesday, 
June 24, at the Hotel Beaver, Beaver Dam. The 
next day, Thursday, June 25, the Southern 
Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club will meet at the 
Hilton Hotel, Beloit, at 12:30 p. m. Friday, 
June 26, the Southwestern Wisconsin TLumber- 
men’s Club will hold its dinner and meeting at 
6:30 p. m. at the Hotel Tracy, Platteville. 

The tour will be known as a cost accounting 


one, for the purpose of Mr. Colman’s visit to 
each of these districts is to inform the members 
of the clubs how necessary a thorough cost 
accounting system is to their business. He will 
be the principal speaker on each of the programs. 
Mr. Montgomery will be on the program also 
with Mr. Colman. 


Inspect Hardwood Mill 


JACKSON, Miss., June 9.—The regular weekly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club was held last 
Thursday at the hardwood plant of Williams 
& Voris Hardwood Co. J. W. Bertrand, man- 
ager of this mill, and a former president of the 
club, acted as host and there was a full attend- 
ance present. Under a specially provided shelter 
a splendid lunch was served, after which the 
party was conducted around a platform where 


twenty-five different species of wood and grades 
were exhibited, all manufactured at the Wil- 
liams & Voris plant. The party then went 
through the yard, where about 2,500,000 feet of 
hardwood lumber was piled, and then up into the 
mill where the cutting operations were inspected. 


Macon County Dealers Organize 


Decatur, Inu., June 8.—On Friday evening, 
June 5, the Macon County Material Dealers’ 
Club was organized at a meeting held in the 
Orlando Hotel, Decatur, opening with a dinner 
at 6:30. Carlos Lyon, of the Decatur Lumber 
Co., was temporary chairman of the meeting 
until the regular officers were elected, when the 
following selections were made: 

President—Dan Macknett, Decatur 
Supply Co., Decatur. 

Vice president—A. E. Weaver, Hargrave-Weaver 
Lumber Co., Moweaqua. 

Secretary-treasurer—Carlos E. Lyon, Lyon Lum- 
ber Co., Decatur. 

Directors—Emmet E. Waddell, Boone & Waddell, 
Niantic: A. L. Wilson, Mount Zion Lumber Co., 
Mount Zion; and W. L. Huff, W. J. Huff & Co., 
Decatur. 


Builders’ 





Recent Hoo-Hoo Happenings 


Activities of St. Louis Hoo-Hoo 


St. Louis, Mo., June 9.—Charles H. Call, 
secretary of Hoo-Hoo Club No. 6, has been se- 
lected as official delegate of the club to the 
Hoo-Hoo Annual at Spokane, Wash‘, Sept. 
14-16. 

The club will give its annual picnic at the 
Oakville Farmers’ Club, Oakville, Mo., July 25, 
and Marvin E. Meacham, president and general 
manager of the Goodfellow Lumber Co., has 
been appointed general chairman of the ar- 
rangements committee. Secretary Call will have 
charge of the games. 

Mrs. Hal C. Ball, president, and Mrs. Thomas 
C. Whitmarsh were hostesses to the Hostess 
Club, the newly organized auxiliary to the Hoo- 
Hoo club, at the Sunset Hill Country Club re- 
cently. With six new members enrolled, the 
membership is now forty. The eclub’s June 
meeting will be held at the Midland Valley 
Country Club, with Mrs. Julius Seidel, wife of 
Past Snark Seidel, and Mrs. W. P. Anderson, 
secretary of the club, and wife of the president 
of the St. Louis Hoo-Hoo Club, as hostesses. 


Discusses Arbitration Before Club 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 6.—At the regular 
weckly meeting of the Seattle Hoo-Hoo Club, 
D. KE. MeDuffee, local representative of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., was congratulated for 
having just recently acquired his first wife, and 
the manner of his response indicated quite 
clearly that he was filled with pride over the 
accomplishment. 

Lou Fifer, ‘‘good old Lou,’’ with more pep 
than any youngster half his age, announced that 
the annual lumbermen’s picnic, Seattle, will be 
held at Fortuna Park, Saturday, June 20, and 
it is hoped and practically assured that it will 
be the tremendous success that it was last year. 

The principal speaker of the day was Fred 
J. Wettrick, of Wettrick & Wettrick, attorneys 
in this city, who are the council representing 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation in its arbitration matters and legal af- 
fairs. Mr. Wettrick was introduced by Roy 
Dailey, manager in this district for the Na- 
tional-American association, and talked on, the 
subject of arbitration and how the legal profes- 
sion views this method of deciding disputes. 

Mr. Wettrick’s talk was intensely interesting 
and highly edueational. He showed that the 
legal profession in general is very much in favor 
of arbitration of business disputes. It had 
been pointed out that claims for off-grade on 
shipments are much more in evidence during 
times of declining markets, and Mr. Wettrick 
said that this was not peculiar to the lumber 
industry, but happened in all others, and the 
one of which he was particularly cognizant was 
the canned salmon industry. Their claims on 
quality are always directly affected by market 
conditions. 

He complimented the lumbermen upon the 


steps they have taken to eliminate litigation 
and the cost thereof and delays by the use of 
arbitration, and said that lumbermen do more 
business with less written contracts than any 
other industry he was familiar with, which in 
itself was evidence of broad-mindedness of both 
buyers and sellers. 

In contrasting arbitration as against court 
settlement, he pointed out that congested calen- 
dars in large cities meant that a great many 
of these cases do not come to trial within a 
year after being filed, and then there were often 
many delays thereafter, while arbitration cases 
can be settled in a few weeks. He pointed out 
also that in a case of arbitration as handled, by 
the National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation and other business organizations a liti- 
gant really came before a ‘‘ jury of his peers’’ 
and men who have actual knowledge of the busi- 
ness, while in the case of a law court it is sel- 
dom @ man can expect a jury of his peers. 


To Attend Pine Bluff Concatenation 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 9.—James H. Allen, 
Snark of the Universe of Hoo-Hoo, and Henry 
R. Isherwood, secretary and treasurer, will at- 
tend a concatenation to be given at Pine Bluff, 
Ark., on June 27. Vicegerent Snark Jules T. 
Borreson, of Pine Bluff, will be in charge of the 
meeting. 





Hoo-Hoo Annual Committees Named 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 6.—Arrangements 
have been completed by W. G. Ramshaw, chair- 
man of the committee on arrangements for the 
convention concatenation here in September, to 
hold a ‘‘coneat’? at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
the evening of June 18. A number of kittens 
have already signed up and it is hoped to bring 
the class up to twenty-five. A caravan of one 
hundred lumbermen will drive over from Spo- 
kane to see that the kittens get what is coming 
to them. It is expected that this ‘‘coneat’’ 
will result in the formation of a Coeur d’Alene 
Hoo-Hoo c¢lub. 

The following committees for the thirty- 
fourth Hoo-Hoo Annual to be held in Spokane, 
Sept. 14-16, have just been announced by R. L. 
Bayne, general committee chairman: 

Finance—G. W. Duffy, chairman; J. P. MecGold- 
rick, H. G. Klopp, F. C. Kendall, Grant Dixon, 
R. B. Canfield, treasurer. 

Program—A. IL. Porter, chairman; E. D. Ha- 
macher, J. C. H. Reynolds. 

Automobile—R. H. Grant, chairman; R. M. 
3orgdahl, G. A. Holden, G. A. Rogers, W. C. Howe, 
R. E. Meigs. 

Music-——F. B. DeVoe, chairman ; E. D. Hamacher, 
II. L. Masterson, K. F. Engdahl, E. Lee Smith, 
A. L. Porter. 

Osirian Cloister—G. W. Hoag, chairman; J. J. 
Marischal, A. W. Robinson, A. G. Naundorf. 

Concatenation—W. G. Ramshaw, chairman; C. A. 
Zartelson, J. M. Brown, L. M. Bullen, L. G. Carr, 
G. R. French, A. Grantham, G. W. Rittman, E. L. 
Rowles, E. L. Smith, D. C. Spoor, Andrew Mac- 
Cuaig. 

Attendance and publicity—D. C. Spoor, chair- 
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man; D. A. Hedlund, Andrew MacCuaig, H. J. 
Searl. 

Decorations—J. R. Babcock, jr., chairman ; O. Z. 
Drewer, R. J. Stephens, E. C. Wert, F. E. Wick- 
wire. 

Hoo-Hoo club conference—E. L. Rowles, chair 
man; R. R. Myers, G. F. Heath, G. H. Metcalfe, 
J. E. Seaman. 

Transportation and rates—R. S. Brown, chair- 
man: P. R. Gleeton, B. L. Penn, A. Heuer, D. C. 
Spoor. 

Hotel reservations—C. A. Platt, chairman. 

Registration—O. F. Noth, chairman; C. F. Al- 
len, R. S. Brown, F. J. Miler, P. H. Jackson. 

Press—E. R. Edgerton, chairman; C. D. Hud- 
son, C. J. Musante, W. C. Nelson. 

Golf tournament—aA. H. Kroll, chairman; G. A. 
Bartelson, M. P. Flannery, I. N. Tate, C. A. Weiss. 

Sunday observance—L. G. Carr, chairman; F. L. 
Daggett, C. M. Heald, C. D. Hudson, E. C. Wert. 


Reception—C. E. Soderberg, chairman; D. H. 
Bickett, J. P. Boyd, D. E. Brown, C. R. Clifford, 
Cc. C. Cowin, J. B. Crowley, R. H. Crowley, A. H. 
Goettel, J. G. Hagenbuch, Merrill Heald, P. M. 
Lachmund, E. R. MeCory, M. 'T’. MeGoldrick, F. D. 
pee en H. O. Schumacher, Harold Southwood, C. N. 
salone, 





Plans Under Way for Summer Outing 
Boston, Mass., June 9.—Vicegerent B. F. 
Howe of the Harry L. Folsom Hoo-Hoo Club is 
planning to hold a coneatenation on June 18 at 
Dennison Hall, Newtonville, and he says he 
hopes to have an unusually large class present. 
The local Hoo-Hoo are arranging for a ‘‘ big 


time’’ on July 18 and July 19 at York Harbor. 
This is to be a summer outing which the pro- 
moters intend shall be remembered as a red let- 
ter event for a long time to come. The head- 
quarters are to be at the Harry L. Folsom Home. 
The outing festivities are to include a shore 
dinner at York Harbor, Me., a dance, ball games 
and a general good time. Ladies are invited. 


Elaborate Plans for Annual Picnic 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 6.—Under the auspices 
of the Hoo-Hoo Club, the lumbermen of Seattle 
are making elaborate preparations for their 
second annual pienic, to be held at Fortuna Park 
Saturday, June 20. There will be many fea- 
tures, including races, golf contests in putting 
and driving, ball games, and other athletic 
sports, with substantial purses for the winners. 
It will be a great day for the little folks, since 
there will be an inexhaustible supply of ice 
cream, lemonade, candy and peanuts, served 
free. 

The chairman of the general committee is 
William C. Krafve, of the Olympic Pine Lum- 
ber Co., who is temporarily in Los Angeles. In 
his absence, L. R. Fifer, of the L. R. Fifer Lum- 
ber Co., acting chairman, has called a meeting 
of the sub-chairman, with a request that they 
be ready to announce the personnel of the vari- 
ous committees. The chairmen are: Transpor- 
tation—Hugh Brady, Colby Lumber Co. Enter- 


tainment—Lee R. Gaynor, Nettleton Lumber Co, 
Refreshments—D. E. McDuffee, Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. Finance—Don H. Clark, Starks 
Stained Shingle Co. 


Saxe eanaeanLLeaa24a8: 


Bimonthly Meet of Twin Cities Club 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 9.—Despite ex- 
treme heat, 77 members of the Hoo-Hoo Club 
of the Twin Cities and their guests attended 
the bimonthly meeting Thursday. There were 
three speakers, F. R. Hamilton, T. W. Hamilton, 
and Irving P. Jones. 

The Messrs. Hamilton, who are members of 
the lecture course of the National Institute of 
Psychology, gave a practical demonstration of 
psychology to business. Visualization was em- 
phasized as an asset. One of the speakers iden- 
tified members in quick succession. 

Mr. Jones, who for twenty-one years has been 
in charge of the Bertillon records at the Minne- 
apolis police headquarters, gave an interesting 
review of the machinery of his office and its im- 
portance to the department. Thumb prints of 
members of the club were made and afforded 
much amusement as the speaker diagnosed them. 

The members of the club took under advise- 
ment the question of participating in a golf 
tournament to be conducted by the Milwaukee 
(Wis.) Hoo-Hoo Club June 18. An invitation 
to participate was received from Don 8. Mont- 
gomery. 











The portable sawmill from the manufacturer’s 
standpoint is a single purpose machine; that is, a 
machine intended for one class of work only—rip- 
ping round logs into various dimensions. In dis- 
cussing the portable sawmill we will assume that 
it is a machine weighing from 2,000 to 5,000 
pounds, capable of being moved easily from one 
location to another and requiring no foundation 
for short sets. other than timbers laid on the 
ground or timbers laid on top of posts dug into 
the ground a sufficient depth to go below frost in 
winter weather, the power ranging from 10 to 30 
horsepower. We will also assume thet we are con- 
fined to the State of Pennsylvania so far as the 
type of mill is concerned. Customs as to the 
type of mill vary in different sections of the 
United States, and in foreign countries. As an 
instance of this we might note that in the New 
England States and parts of New York State oper- 
ators are accustomed to a log beam carriage, which 
permits using dummy head blocks or rests between 
the regular head blocks, also of using various types 
of dogs between the head block knees instead of 
the dogs being fastened to the knee of the head 
block. In South or Central America or Africa 
where the hard heavy tropical woods are handled 
it is customary to use portable mills with an ex- 
tremely slow carriage feed to accommodate the 
power used on the portable mills. We will there- 
fore assume for this discussion that we are limited 
to Pennsylvania. 

Conditions under which a portable sawmill oper- 
ates vary greatly. This in a way explains why 
the manufacturer as a rules makes up a number 
of different sizes from which to select. One size 
only would be an ideal condition from the manu- 
facturer’s standpoint, and might also be considered 
an ideal condition from the operator’s standpoint 
s0 far as his pocketbook is concerned, as it would 
permit quantity production and a cousequent lower 
price, but the manufacturer who attempts to limit 
to one size only limits his prospective customers 
and increases his unit price by the smaller produc- 
tion. 

Amount of Power Governs Size 


The primary condition is the amount of power 
available for operating the mill. The amount of 
power is usually a known quantity, and once this 
is established, it is then possible to proceed to the 
selection of a proper size, though the size of the 
mill is not always dependent on the amount of 
power. The matter of capacity is not usually of 
so much importance to the operator of a portable 
sawmill, especially for his own use only, as it is 
recognized that the capacity depends almost en- 
tirely on the amount of the power anyway, to- 
gether with the ability of the operator and the 
kind of timber. The size of the timber does not 
always indicate the size of the mill required, as it 





*Address delivered at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege during the course of a portable sawmill 
week held April 20 to 25, 1925. 


[By T. W. Swanger, Manager 


is recognized that a rather large log can be sawed 
on a light portable mill, assuming that the mill has 
suflicient foundation to carry the weight, and that 
care is used in loading the heavy logs and handling 
them on the carriage. If, however, capacity and 
size of the timber are the main considerations in 
sawmills as in other machinery, it is necessary to 
have a large sized mill and sufficient power to get 
the capacity. 


The Average Portable Mill 


All this leads to what is the average portable 
sawmill, and custom and experience under present 
conditions divide into two general sizes, either of 
which can be used as a portable sawmill. First, 
a mill with 16-foot carriage capable of handling 
logs up to a maximum of 20 feet in length and 30 
to 36 inches diameter—maximum weight of log in 





While we are celebrating the 
order we took from the other 
fellow, he is celebrating the four 
he took from us. 











oak about 6,300 pounds. Second, a mill with 20- 
foot carriage capable of handling logs up to a maxi- 
mum of 24 feet in length and 36 to 40 inches 
diameter—maximum weight of log in oak about 
9,000 pounds. WHither of these is designed with 
sufficient strength to carry the maximum weight 
if there is sufficient foundation, and care is used 
in handling the maximum weight on the carriage. 
Naturally in mills of this description it is not 
assumed that any great quantity of the timber will 
run the maximum, or that capacity is a prime con- 
sideration on the maximum timbers. As _ stated 
before, if capacity and large timbers are the prime 
consideration it means heavier mills and more 
power. 

The satisfactory operation of a sawmill is of 
interest to all, and the manufacturer is therefore 
interested in the operator getting the best service 
possible out of the machine. Unfortunately on ac- 
count of conditions varying greatly, there are no 
set mechanical rules which seem to fit in on a 
machine of this kind. We mean by this there are 
no set rules regarding power or speed. From ob- 
servation, however, we might make the statement 
that 75 percent of machine troubles are speed trou- 
bles, which would show the importance of correct 
speed. If the manufacturer attempts to put in his 
literature any set rules by which the operator can 
be governed, he puts himself in the position of fur- 
nishing instruction which might be all right for 
Tom, Dick and Harry, but all wrong for Cyrus, as 
a consequence of which Cyrus will be highly dis- 
satisfied. If the operator is not satisfied in his 
own mind as to power or speed, it is therefore well 
for him to inform the manufacturer as exactly as 


The Operation and Advantages of a Portable Sawmill’ 


Philadelphia Office American Saw Mill Machinery Co., Hackettstown, N. J.] 





possible the horsepower available, kind of power, 
whether steam, electric, gasoline or water power, 
and, most important, the diameter and face of his 
driving pulley and the speed of the latter. This 
enables the manufacturer to fit up the mill with 
pulley of proper size to get the right speed, and, 
if a saw is furnished, to fit the saw up to suit the 
power and the speed. 


General Rules for Operation 

As before stated, there are no set mechanical 
rules regarding power and speed, but there are cer- 
tain general rules which can be used. There may 
be some argument over the first of these, but very 
little among experienced operators. Portable saw- 
mills as a general rule are not designed for a man- 
drel speed exceeding 600 R.P.M. either as to bal- 
ance or ratio of the speed of the feed. Belting 
conditions must also be taken into consideration. 
An 8-inch belt operating a 24-inch pulley at 550 
R.P.M. gives a belt speed of approximately 3,400 
feet a minute and transmits at this speed ap- 
proximately 44 horsepower according te Goodyear 
rules. <A 6-inch belt operating a 24-inch pulley 
at 450 R.P.M. gives a belt speed of approximately 
2,700 feet a minute and transmits at this speed 
approximately 23 horsepower according to Good- 
year rules. On account of the considerations of 
belt centers, operating in the wind and going sud- 
denly from no load to full load, sawmill belt 
speeds should not exceed much over 3,600 feet a 
minute. Maximum power transmission can not be 
used to determine the width of belt, as the load 
changes almost immediately from no load to full 
load, and while a narrow belt may carry the power 
it will have a tendency to jump.the pulleys when 
the full load comes on. On the other hand, it is 
possible to use too heavy or wide a belt, putting 
more strain on the bearings of the engine or the 
mill than they are intended to carry. We believe 
the tendency has been to use belts much wider than 
necessary, which has to some extent been guarded 
against by the manufacturers of engines who in 
recent years have cut down on the width of face 
on the engine pulleys. 


The Meaning of Horsepower 

With reference to power, it might be well to 
discuss what horsepower is. A horsepower, accord- 
ing to mechanical principles, is 33,000 foot pounds: 
that is, the power required to lift a weight of 
33,000 pounds one foot in one minute. Manufac- 
turers as a rule base horsepower ratings on steam 
engine rating, probably on account of the fact that 
until recent years the average operator when think- 
ing of horsepower would be thinking in terms of 
steam engines. It takes time for customs to 
change, and the manufacturer as a rule is more OF 
less conservative ; therefore, he does not feel he 18 
called upon to change custom and lets the steam 
engine basis of rating stand in his descriptive mat- 
ter. This in itself is not so much of a fault, were 
it not for the fact that under present conditions 
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the average new operator is thinking in terms of 
gasoline engine, electric motor or water wheel 
horsepower rating. We believe that practically all 
manufacturers of internal combustion engines, 
electric motors and water wheels use brake rating 
as the method of determining the horsepower. In 
the case of the steam engine if it were possible to 
collect all its power and average it up for, say, a 
10-hour run, it would be shown to have no more 
foot pounds than for any other average power 
because of being based on bore, stroke, speed and 
mean effective pressure. Of course there is a con- 
siderable overplus of power for short periods dur- 
ing which a steam engine rated at, say, 20 horse- 
power, may develop as much as 40 horsepower on 
a brake. The speed and boiler capacity in my 
pinion has more to do with this overplus of power 
on sawmill work than anything else. * Therefore, 
we might say that the other powers are more 
nearly the true power than the average steam 
engine, and should be taken into consideration 
when the question of the available power is con- 
sidered. In considering the power, the question 
of momentum also enters into sawmill work on 
account of the no-load, full-load feature; therefore, 
for some kinds of power which have very little 
momentum in the balance wheels or rotors, balance 
wheels or balance wheel pulleys are necessary on 
the saw mandrel to get the necessary momentum 
for the jump to full load. 


The Question of Speeds 


We will now go back to the question of speeds. 
Previously I have referred to the speed of the 
mandrel or pulleys or belt. The saw blade itself 
is the tool which does the cutting, makes the most 
noise. and interests the operator or manufacturer 
to the greatest extent. The saw manufacturer 
catalogs circular saws to operate at a maximum 
speed of 10,000 feet a minute rim speed. In other 
words, a 48-inch saw will carry a maximum speed 
of approximately 800 R.P.M. This deos not match 
up with the maximum mandrel speed for portable 
sawmills or 600 R.P.M. and, therefore, if it were 
attempted to run the saw at maximum speed on a 
portable sawmill trouble will likely develop with 
the machinery, which in turn will affect the saw 
blade, and nothing will work right. The whole 
difficulty in following the 10,000-foot-a-minute rule 
lies in the fact that a portable sawmill is not a 
maximum speed machine, neither as to the machine 
itself nor as to the power used. 

The average rim speed of circular saws on port- 
able mills running with from 10 horsepower to 
30 horsepower should not exceed 4,000 to 7,500 feet 
aminute. A 48-inch saw operating with 20 horse- 
power and running the saw at a speed of 450 
R.P.M. gives a rim speed of approximately 5,600 
feet a minute, and will work well at this speed. 
When this rim speed is increased and runs over 
about 6,500 feet a minute it is necessary for the 
saw manufacturer to put most of the tension in 
the rim of the saw, which requires that the saw 
be run at almost exactly even speed in all sorts of 
logs or wood. As an exactly even speed can not 
be maintained at all times on account of the limits 
of the power, you will readily see why the slower 
speed is the most satisfactory, and for that reason 
most generally recommended. In brief, the saw 
blade when tensioned for the slower speed will 
stand more abuse. 

Portable mills as a rule cut what is called 
dragged logs. That is, logs which have been 
dragged over the ground. ‘The portable mill does 
not have a pond in which the logs are washed 
before they go to the saw, and the saw teeth are 
therefore required to cut through a great deal 
of dirt, or small stones which have worked into 
the bark. The saw is, therefore, not sharp at all 
times and has to take a great deal of abuse. Very 
thin saw blades have also the same characteristics 
as high-speed blades. Naturally, the thinner the 
blade the more it is necessary to depend on rim 
tension, so it does not pay the average operator 
to use with the limited power saws much thinner 
than nine gage on sawmill work. The thinner 
gages, of course, waste less in the sawdust, but 
this saving is likely to be overcome in lost time 
and rough lumber which, when planed down, will 
waste more than if sawed on the heavier gage 
blades. At any rate, the average portable mills 
will saw a great many small logs, and by care the 
greater part of the wider kerf can be cut in the 
slab, which is not of great value. 

In speaking of abuse of the saw biade, we have 
mentioned dragged lumber. This is outside the 
consideration of nails, spikes, wire rope or even 
arrow heads which may be occasionally run into 
in the Pennsylvania woods. Most of this abuse 
comes on the teeth and for that reason portable 
mills are mostly limited to using the inserted tooth 
Saws, the teeth of which can be replaced without 
affecting the whole blade when a few of the teeth 
become damaged. 


Sawing Squared Timbers 


At this point we might bring up the question of 
Sawing second-hand squared timbers. Timbers of 


this kind, no matter how carefully they are ex- 
amined, are likely to have nails or spikes im- 
bedded even into the heart of the timber. <A good 
rule to follow on this second-hand lumber is to 
use saws about one gage thicker than for regular 
log sawing, and keep the speed about 10 percent 
lower than regular, bearing in mind that a sawmill 
saw is expected to travel in a straight line through 
the timber only, and as most second-hand squared 
timber has more or less crook in it, it is necessary 
to have a good stiff blade to take off the thin side 
cuts for straightening up the stock. 

A very good rule to follow regarding speeds: If 
in doubt choose the slower; about the worst’ that 
can happen is that you do not get there quite as 
quickly. You are probably familiar with the 
story of the hare and the tortoise. The hare, of 
course, had the speed but, you will recollect, had 
to stop at a wayside garage to have the bushing 
in one of his joints replaced. While the garage 
man telegraphed to Detroit for a bushing to fit 
that particular joint, the hare slept and the 
tortoise passed him, winning the race. 

Profit in Portable Mill Operation 

The manufacturer is frequently asked whether 
there is any money or profit in a portable sawmill. 
This is a business problem which the prospect 
must of necessity decide for himself. Assuming 
for the sake of argument that you have the power 
or engine, and figuring on the basis of $4 a thou- 
sand, it would be necessary that you have about 
125,000 feet of lumber to saw before you could 
consider the purchase of a portable sawmill as a 
paying proposition. On the other hand, consider 
the convenience of having the mill as opposed to 
other elements, such as the cost of hauling the logs 
to some mill at a distance, and hauling the lumber 
back. If, say, ten to twenty thousand feet of 
lumber is required on a property each year, the 
customer or operator may find it profitable to have 
a mill even to saw this small amount. The aver- 
age of success from a financial standpoint is, I 
believe, about as high for sawmills and possibly 
higher than in threshing, feed grinding, or road 
work. 

A certain native of New York City asked this 
question of the local liveryman in an Arkansas 
town; that is, he asked him if there was any 
money in the sawmill business. The New York 
native had felt the call of outdoors and wide open 
spaces, and had invested in a tract of woodland, 
which included a sawmill already on the tract and 
in operation. He had purchased the tract through 
a real estate agency, had previously not been west 
of the Hudson River, and was not much acquainted 
with woodland or sawmills. On arriving at the 
Arkansas town to take over his purchase he hired 
the local liveryman to drive him out to the prop- 
erty, and on the way thought he would get as 
much information as possible about his purchase 
and the prospects for success in the lumber busi- 
ness. The liveryman was a rather laconic in- 
dividual, and did not have much to say on the 
drive, so the New Yorker began the conversation 
as follows: Say, brother, I bought this timber tract 
and sawmill through a real estate agency. I have 
had no experience in the lumber business; you 
probably know whether the former owner made a 
success out of it, or could give me some pointers. 
The liveryman looked contemplative for a few min- 
utes, bit off a good hunk of eating tobacco and 
stated thusly: Well, pardner, I have known Bill 
for a good many years. His father owned this 
tract of timber and the sawmill. When he died 
the property went to Bill, so the sawmill did not 
cost him nothing. Bill has three grown sons. 
They have done all the logging and have run the 
mill so his labor did not cost him nothing. Bill 
got most of his best logs over the line, stealing 
them off his neighbor’s property, so his timber did 
not cost him nothing. Bill sold most of his lumber 
to the oil wells down along the railroad, freight 
paid. Bill’s brother-in-law is the freight agent 
and dead-headed most of the cars through, so the 
freight did not cost him nothing. Bill told me last 
year he went in the hole $2,000. 

This is probably what could be called a success- 
ful failure but, on the other hand, could be bal- 
anced with stories of successful success. There 
have been instances of success with portable saw- 
mills in sections where the average job of sawing 

runs as little as 10,000 feet. This was made a 
business by mounting the mill on wheels, operating 
with a motor truck engine, and moving quickly 
from one job to another. 

The successful operation of the portable sawmill 
from a mechanical standpoint is, we believe, more 
assured at the present time, on account of the 
fact that most new operators are familiar to some 

extent with the mechanical principles of speed 
and power through close acquaintance with the 
automobile and tractor. Not so many years ago 
the new operators’ machinery experience in a great 
many cases extended not much further than the 
wheelbarrow or a mowing machine, so the engine 
or sawmill was more or less of a mystery from a 
mechanical standpoint. 


On-time Shipments 
of Michigan Hard Maple Flooring 


Lumber delivered when wanted is part of 
every sale you make, and on-time delivery 
pleases every customer, for it saves them time 
and money. 


On-time shipment is only part of the service 
you will get from us with your order for Michi- 
gan Hard Maple Flooring, for your school, store 
or factory jobs. 


Our Michigan Hard Maple Flooring is Assn. 
graded, and quality and milling strictly guar- 
anteed by us. Shipments made when wanted 
and we know you will be pleased with our serv- 
ice. 


Kindly put us on your inquiry list when want- 
ing Maple Flooring, as we can save you money 
on warehouse shipments or direct from mill. A 
night wire to us will bring you our quotations 
the next morning for any quantity, delivered 
anywhere. 





12%” maple flooring #4” maple flooring 


The entire extra thickness of 17,” maple flooring 
is above the tongue and groove. 


E. BARTHOLOMEw HARowo00 CO 


4052 Princeton Ave., CHICAGO Tel. Boulevard 0636 
6-13-25 








ROBERT W. HUNT CO. 
INSPECTING ENGINEERS 
Independent Unprejudiced Inspection of 
LUMBER - PILING - TIES 
TREATED MATERIALS 
New and Used Rail and Equipment 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Carondelet Bldg. Clarke Bidg. 


Gen’! Office—2200 Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
1! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 








hea 


+ PENCILS 


ADVERTISING AND COMMERCIAL 





Best advertising novelty for retailers and whole- 
salers. Send for free samples and prices. 


ABBOTT PENCIL CO. 


150 West Larned St., DETROIT, MICH. 








C.B. Richard & Co..." 


29 Broadway, NEW YORK 


Foreign Forwarders, 
Customs Brokers. We 
handle all classes of 
cargo, collect invoices 


Ocean Freight  Giierciai credits 
Brokers or Exports& Imports 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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Building 


Building throughout the country continues at 
a record-breaking rate, as shown by survey of 
building contracts awarded during May com- 
piled and reported by the F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion. Contracts awarded last month in the 36 
eastern States (which include about seven- 
eighths of the total construction volume of the 
country) reached a total of $496,024,100. This 
was the second highest monthly total ever re- 
corded, having been exeeeded only in April of 
this year. There was a decline of 9 percent 
from April, a seasonal decline in May being 
customary. There was at the same time an in- 
crease of 18 percent over May, 1924. 


Last month’s reeord included the following 
important items: $231,182,200, or 47 per cent 
of all construction, for residential buildings; 
$80,280,100, or 16 percent, for commercial build- 
ings; $77,759,400, or 16 percent, for public 
works and utilities; $29,312,700, or 6 percent, 
for educational buildings; and $27,562,000, or 
6 percent, for industrial plants. 

Construction started during the first five 
months of this year has amounted to $2,119,- 
564,100, an inerease of nearly 10 percent over 
the corresponding period of last year. 

Contemplated new work reported in May 
amounted to $712,853,000, an unusually large 
amount for so late a month. It was only 6 per- 
cent under the April figure, and it was 24 per- 
cent over the amount reported in May of last 
year. 

New England 

New England’s building 
amounted to $46,222,300. The increase over April 
was 16 percent; over May, 1924, 17 percent. 
Total construction started during the past five 
months has amounted to $169,424,200, an increase 
of 18 percent over the corresponding period of 
last year. 

Included in last month’s record were:  $20,- 
978,600, or 45 percent of the total, for residential 
buildings; $10,953,400, or 24 percent, for commer- 
cial buildings; $3,880,300, or 8 percent, for public 
works and utilities; $3,228,900, or 7 percent, for 
educational buildings; and $1,979,800, or 4 per- 
cent, for industrial buildings. 

Contemplated new work reported in May 
amounted to $50,944,200. This was a decrease of 
14 percent from the amount reported in April, 
but an increase of 13 percent over the amount 
reported in May of last year. 


contracts in May 


New York State and Northern New Jersey 

May building contracts in New York State and 
northern New Jersey amounted to $112,617,000. 
This was 15 percent under April, but nearly 3 
percent over May, 1924. Construction started in 
the district during the first five months of 1925 
has reached a total of $503,059,800, a very high 
figure, although 24 percent under the correspond- 
ing period of 1924. 

Last month’s record included: $63,290,700, or 
56 percent of all construction, for residential 
buildings; $22,581,800, or 20 percent, for commer- 
cial buildings; $6,546,400, or 6 percent, for educa- 
tional buildings; $5,827,500, or 5 percent, for in- 
dustrial plants; and $4,249,300, or 4 percent, for 
public works and utilities. 


Contemplated new work reported in May 
amounted to $177,356,300, which was not only 
greater than the amount reported in April but 
was 59 percent more than the amount reported 
in May of last year. 


Middle Atlantic States 


Construction started last month in the middle 
Atlantic States (eastern Pennsylvania, southern 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia and Virginia) amounted to $52,092,200. 
This was a decrease of 13 percent from April, 
but an increase of 17 percent over May of last 
year. Total construction started during the past 
five months, amounting to $231,994,700, has in- 
creased 23 percent over the corresponding period 
of last year. 

Included in the May record were the following 
important items: $27,704,100, or 53 percent of 
all construction, for residential buildings; $6,563, - 
700, or 138 percent, for public works and utilities; 
$4,767,600, or 9 percent, for industrial plants; 
$4,106,200, or 8 percent, for social and recreational 
projects; and $3,524,400, or 7 percent, for com- 
mercial buildings. 

Contemplated new work 
amounted to $114,190,800. 


reported in May 
This was an increase 


Continues at Record Rate 


of 24 percent over the previous month and 66 per 
cent over May, 1924. 


Record Volume in Southeastern States 


May building contracts in the southeastern 
States (the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas and Louls- 
jana) amounted to $71,835,700, the highest 
monthly total as yet recorded for this section. 
The increase over April was 41 percent; over 
May of last year, 18 percent. Total construction 
started in the Southeast during the past five 
months, amounting to $260,856,600, has increased 
7 percent over the corresponding period of last 
year. n 

Included in last month’s record were: $26,- 
707,500, or 37 percent of the month’s total, for 
residential buildings; $21,055,000, or 29 percent, 
for public works and utilities; $10,171,800, or 14 
percent, for commercial buildings; $3,866,700, or 
5 percent, for industrial plants; $3,738,000, or 5 


percent, for social we | recreational projects; 
and $3,537,700, or 5 percent, for educational build- 
ings. 


Contemplated new work reported last month 
amounted to $128,758,000. Although this was 9 
percent under the amount reported in April, it 
was 31 percent over the amount reported in May 
of last year. 

Pittsburgh District 


The May total for building contracts in the 
Pittsburgh district (western Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Ohio and Kentucky) was $60,977,600. 
This was a 388 percent drop from April, but it 
was 7 percent over May of last year. Total con- 
struction started in the district during the first 
five months of this year has amounted to $350,- 
424,400, an increase of 55 percent over the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 

Included in the May record were: $29,642,800, 
or 48 percent of all construction, for residential 
buildings; $13,205,000, or 22 percent, for public 
works and utilities; $7,403,200, or 12 percent, for 
commercial buildings; $4,306,700, or 7 percent, for 
educational buildings; and $2,490,600, or 4 per- 
cent, for industrial buildings. 

Contemplated new work reported in May 
amounted to $70,357,500, being considerably less 
than the amounts reported in April and in May 
of last year. 

The Central West 

May building contracts in the central West 
(Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska) amounted to 
$139,649,700. Although this registered a seasonal 
decline of 11 percent from April, it was 46 per- 
cent over the amount for May, 1924. ‘Total con- 
struction started in this territory during the past 
five months has amounted to $565,214,900, which 
is a 30 percent increase over the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Last month’s record included these items: 
$58,351,800, or 42 percent, for residential build- 
ings; $26,448,700, or 19 percent, for public works 
and utilities; $24,868,900, or 18 percent, for com- 
mercial buildings; $8,277,900, or 6 percent, for 
industrial buildings; and $8,175,500, or 6 percent, 
for educational buildings. 

Contemplated new work reported in May 
amounted to $160,208,600, a decrease of 16 per 
cent from the amount reported in April, but 3 
percent over the amount reported in May of 
last year. 

The Northwest 

Construction started during the month of May 
in Minnesota, the Dakotas and northern Mich- 
igan, amounted to $12,629,600. This is the largest 
monthly figure recorded for the district since 
June, 1923. The increase over April was 39 per- 
cent; over May of last year, 9 percent. Last 
month’s record brought the total of new building 
work started from the first of the year up to 
$38,589,500, practically equal to the amount for 
the corresponding period of 1924. 

Included in the May record were: $4,506,700, 
or 36 percent of all construction, for residential 
buildings; $3,203,700, or 25 percent, for social and 
recreational projects; $2,357,400, or 19 percent, 
for public works and utilities; $884,500, or 7 per- 
cent, for educational buildings; and $776,600, or 
6 percent, for commercial buildings. 

Contemplated new work in May reports 
amounted to $11,037,600, about equal to the 
amount reported last May, and 27 percent under 
the amount reported in April of this year. 


Texas 
May building contracts in Texas (which is not 
included in the 36 eastern States) amounted to 
$12,687,800. While this is a 39 percent drop from 
April, it is only 9 percent under the average for 
the four preceding months of this year. A sharp 
seasonal decline is customary in May. Total 


construction started in Texas during the past 
five months has amounted to $68,078,900. 

Included in last month’s Texas record were: 
$5,670,400, or 45 percent of all construction, for 
residential buildings; $2,207,000, or 17 percent, 
for educational buildings; and $1,603,800, or 13 
percent for commercial buildings. 

Contemplated new work reported in May 
amounted to $17,624,000, a decrease of 34 per- 
cent from the amount reported in April. 


Boston Has Record Building Boom 


Boston, Mass., June 9.—Massachusetts is 
experiencing the greatest building boom in its 
history, according to the State department of 
labor and industries. Returns received from the 
cities of the commonwealth show that the ag- 
gregate value of building permits issued during 
April was $21,721,406, the largest for any month 
on record, exceeding by 12.7 percent or $2,447,- 
000 the highest previous monthly total attained 
in March of this year. 

A striking feature of the returns for the 
month of April is found in the figures for new 
residential construction, which total $14,297,- 
041 or 65.8 percent of the grand total. 


Buys National Forest Timber in Arizona 


Hotproox, Ariz., June 8—The W. M. Cady 
Lumber Co., with headquarters at MeNary, 
Ariz., and general sales office at Holbrook, has 
been advised by the United States Forest Serv- 
ice that it was the successful bidder for timber 
located in the Sitgreaves national forest in 
Arizona, bids for the sale of which were opened 
on June 1. The first unit of this timber thus 
purchased by the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. will 
total 300,000,000 feet and is an important addi- 
tion to the already large holdings of that com- 
pany in Arizona. Under the contract with the 
Government, the W. M. Cady Lumber Co. is 
obliged to build within two years a sawmill to 
begin cutting the Sitgreaves timber, but the 
company plans to begin construction of the new 
mill some time this year and to have it ready 
for operation long before the time limit placed 
in the contract has expired. The location of this 
new mill has not yet been determined. 

The company will begin immediately the con- 
struction’ at or near Holbrook, of a planing mill 
and box factory. This is in line with plans that 
have been worked out that contemplate handling 
of all the product of the Cady mill at McNary 
at Holbrook. Instead of stacking the lumber 
on the yard at MeNary for air drying, the lum- 
ber will be shipped directly from the MeNary 
mill to Holbrook, where large yard facilities have 
been secured and where the lumber will be piled 
for air drying and for further refinement in the 
planing mill and box factory. Because the alti- 
tude of Holbrook is 2,250 feet less than that at 
MeNary, lumber will dry easily here in thirty 
to forty days, while during the winter months 
especially it is extremely difficult to secure quick 
drying of lumber at MeNary. 

Plans for handling the lumber from the mill 
at MeNary to the yard and planing mill at Hol- 
brook contemplate an arrangement by which the 
green lumber will go directly from the saws to 
the cars, being handled automatically, and will 
be shipped over the company’s railroad to Hol- 
brook, where it will be again mechanically han- 
dled, automatically assorted, and piled in the 
yards for drying. 

The Cady mills at MeNary and Flagstaff now 
are producing over 125,000,000 feet of lumber 
annually, and this production will be largely 
increased when the new mill to be constructed 
for the manufacture of the Sitgreaves timber is 
placed in operation. 

S. M. Eaton, general sales manager, is en- 
thusiastie over the inereasing popularity of 
Cady quality Arizona white pine, and while 
the purchase of this additional timber and the 
erection of a third mill will add to the responsi- 
bilities of the sales department, he anticipates 
no difficulty whatever in marketing this in- 
creased production, because wherever introduced, 
this product immediately becomes a popular and 
permanent fixture. 
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Survey of Short Length Production 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9.—Data compiled 
by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation from reports received from softwood 
manufacturers whose production totaled 3,340,- 
000,000 feet of yard lumber in 1924, show that 
the production of short length lumber in that 
year was a little more than three billion feet. 
The average shortest length reported saved by 
any manufacturer was 2 feet, in cypress and 
southern pine. A large number of manufactur- 
ers of southern pine in the southeastern gulf 
States, and of North Carolina pine, do not 
save lengths shorter than 10 feet, which repre- 
sents the maximum of short lengths reported 
saved. The longest, shortest and mean lengths 
of short lumber saved for all species average 
7,3 and 5 feet, respectively. 

The report says that if all manufacturers of 
all species uniformly saved and sold the shortest 
lengths that are reported saved by any one 
manufacturer the result would be an increase in 
short length production of about one-third or, 


poses could be obtained from short lengths 
with little, if any, greater waste. 


The high quality and utility value of short 
length material is not generally appreciated by 
the small consumer. It is almost axiomatic 
that short lengths are of high quality, often 
free of defects their entire length. Neither is 
it generally appreciated by the home owner that 
high quality short lengths are admirably suited 
to home carpentry, are easier to handle, require 
less cutting up, and should be secured at a 
lower price. 


London to Build 2,000 Wood Houses 


VANCOUVER, B. C., June 6.—Following efforts 
in the last three years for adoption of wood as 
a house building material, it has been announced 
by cable that the London County Council will 
construct two thousand houses of wood this year. 
The housing scheme in London area contem- 
plates building 12,000 homes each year. Brick- 
layers and other mason trades enforce a policy 
in their unions strictly limiting the number of 
bricks each journeyman 





A Cartoonist’s Conception of Certain Kinds of cen: 
Lumber Salesmanship 


shall lay per day. Re- 
visitors say the 
‘“stint’’ is 400. 





Some Lumber Salesmen think in terms of an ‘ 
Auction —with “reverse English’on rhe bids. 


To Extend Arizona 
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THREE CENTS ?- 
Going onl FoR 
THREE — GOING Twl— 


















GENTLEMEN — WHAT AM } BID For THis BEAUTIFUL BONA-FIDE 
AAS Goip-LiNED, HAND-DECORATED CONTRACT — CONTAINING MY 
PERSONAL SIGNATURE AND COMPANY STAMP — WHAT AM I 
OFFERED? BID EM Down, GENTS —Bib EM Down _WHaT D2) 
HEAR 2— A GENTLEMAN says’ Sik BITS! REDIcuLous ! —coME 
AGAIN, BROTHER —THIS 15 A CONTRACT, NoTA PROMISE — WHAT Do 
| HEAR 2—AnwoTHER GENTLEMAN BIDS THIRTY CENTS. HE Looirs 
LIWE IT THAT's BETTER, BUT You'LL HAVE 70 THINK (IN SMALLER 
FIGURE 5, GENTS — AK-4~14 — Two BITS'I'M OFFERED — 
THAT'S BETTER- BUT IT'S TOO HIGH— WHATS THAT 2— 
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Logging Road 


SEMINOLE, TEX., June 
8—Construction of an 
extension of the logging 
railroad of the Arizona 
Lumber & Timber Co. is 
to be made from its 
present terminus into a 
virgin timber tract on 
Oak Creek, near Flag- 
staff, Ariz., according to 
Henry Johnson, con- 
tractor, who has just re- 
turned from an inspec- 
tion of the proposed 
work. He said that the 
Arizona Lumber & Tim- 
ber Co. is now probably 
the largest concern op- 
erating in the forests of 
the Southwest, the pro- 
duction of its mill hav- 
ing been increased to 
200,000 feet of lumber, 
40,000 lath and three 
cars of mine timbers, all 
in ten hours. The ca- 
pacity of the log pond 
has been increased ten- 
fold and there is kept on 
hand a constant supply 
of logs for all purposes 
of the mill, he said. Mr. 
Johnson reported that 
building activities in the 
cities and towns of Ari- 
zona and New Mexico 
are unusually good. This 













































Muus- Bacle fy Unrces 


is especially true of the 
towns in the new devel- 





on basis of 1924 production, slightly more than 
one billion feet. 


An analysis of the short lengths produced 
in milling and working yard lumber, shows 
that a little less than 60 percent is 8 and 9 feet 
long, and the balance less than 8 feet long. In 
some species a majority of short lengths occur 
in such yard items as finish, flooring and bevel 
siding, while in other species the majority of 
short length material is common boards and 
dimension. On the average, the greater amounts 
of shorts oceur in flooring, ceiling, partition, 
common boards and dimension. And it is sig- 
nificant that in ordinary house construction, 
these particular items can be used in short 
lengths to a greater extent than the others. It 
is not uncommon, in fact almost universal, to 
cut the short pieces, used around windows and 
doors, as backing for lath, braces for floors, 
roots ete., from 16 and 18 feet lengths with 
considerable waste. Material for these pur- 


oping agricultural belt of eastern New Mexico. 


Germany Buys Spruce for Veneer 

Vancouver, B. C., June 6—A movement 
which is novel is that of spruce logs to Ger- 
many. A steamer loaded here for Hamburg 
took a shipment of first quality spruce logs to 
make high grade veneer. 

A steamer leaving the Fraser River shortly 
for Europe will take out a consignment of cot- 
tonwood logs, also for making veneer. This 
timber is being used locally in considerable 
quantities for making 3- and 5-ply panels, 
which have many uses both in interior finish 
and in construction of fittings and many shop- 
work articles. The cottonwood panels pro- 
duced here can scarcely be said to compete with 
the fir plywood panels, which are largely used 
in woodworking factories for doors and inside 
fittings. 





130,570,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIl the mer- 
chantable dead timber standing or down, 
and all the live timber marked or desig- 
nated for cutting on an area embracing 
about 28,000 acres in Ts. 18, 19, and 20 N., 
Rs. 6 and 7 E., G. & S. R. B. & M., Oak 
Creek Unit, Coconino National Forest, Ari- 
zona, estimated to be about 130,570,000 
feet B. M., more or less, of which 99% is 
western yellow pine, and the remainder 
is Douglas and white fir, together with 
an unestimated amount of hewn ties and 
mine props to be taken at the option of 
the purchaser, 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rate consid- 
ered is $2.80 per M feet B. M. 


DEPOSIT.—$8,000.00 must be deposited with 
each bid to be applied on the purchase 
price, refunded, or retained in part as 
liquidated damages, according to the con- 
ditions of sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR RECEIVING BIDS.— 
Sealed bids will be received by the Dis- 
trict Forester, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
up to and including July 7, 1925. The 
right to reject any and all bids is reserved. 
Before bids are submitted, full information 
concerning the character of the timber, 
conditions of sale, deposits, and the sub- 
mission of bids, should be obtained from 
the District Forester, Albuquerque, ‘New 
Mexico, or the Forest Supervisor, Flag- 
staff, Arizona. 











ERENCE 
H.B. Waite 


Lumber Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Long Fir Joist 


and 
Big Timbers 
Bungalow Siding 











Fir, Cedar, Spruce and 
Western Pine Lumber 
and 


Red Cedar Shingles. 
MIXED CARS 


from 


Minnesota Transfer 


Yards or our 


Granite Falls, Wash. mills. 
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We can Daily 
Surface Capacity 
or Resaw BRAND 100,000' 


Cypress Steam Treated 
Gum 
Poplar 
White Ash 


and Other Southern 
Hardwood Lumber 


The KORN Co. 


Sumter, S. C. 
Band Mills: Sumter, S.C. and Augusta, Ga. 


Korn-KuReED 


Gum 
A Specialty 




















Northern 
Hardwoods! 


SOFT MAPLE 
cars 4/4” Ist & 2nds 
cars 4/4” No. | Com. & Btr. 
ears 4/4” No. | Com. & Sel. 
cars 4/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. 


BASSWOOD 
cars 4/4” ist & 2nds 
cars 4/4” No. | Com. & Sel. 
cars 4/4” No. 2 Common 
cars 5/4” Ist & 2nds 
ears 5/4” No. | Com. & Sel. 
3 cars 5/4” No. 2 Common 


BIRCH 


2 cars 4/4” Ist & 2nds 
5 cars 4/4” No. { Com. & Sel. 
2 cars 4/4” No. 2 Common 


The Adams-Thom 
was.” Lumber Co. 


Neon 


NHFSNW 





°**She’s dam’ good 
mans to deal wid!”’ 








JACKSON & TINDLE, Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS 
Mills at Pellston and Munising, Mich., and Jacksonboro, Ont. 


Maple, Elm, Birch, Beech 
Basswood, Hemlock,Pine, 
Spruce, Cedar Shingles 


Main Office, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sales Office: 605 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Kindly address all inquiries care Dept. 7 











Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 

Western White Pine and Idaho White 

Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 


of Northern Hardwoods 
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NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 











Bulletin on Bamboo Studies 


Experts of the Department of Agriculture 
see a real future for bamboo in this country. 
During the last twenty-five years the office of 
foreign seed and plant introduction has imported 
for study and possible adaptation to culture 
more than sixty kinds of bamboo. A number 
of small groves have been established, the most 
noteworthy of which is the department’s experi- 
mental grove fourteen miles south of Savannah, 
Ga. This grove is now more than thirty years 
old, covers more than an acre, and many of the 
plants are fifty to sixty feet in height. It is 
planned to conduct a large part of the future 
bamboo propagation work at this place. The 
bamboo found there promises to prove one of 
the best of our cold-resistant giant types, and 
since the further importation of all bamboos in 
large quantities or for commercial plantings 
is prohibited, owing to the danger of foreign 
insect pests, this grove will likely prove a very 
valuable asset as a source of propagating mate- 
rial. 

The results of the bamboo studies made by 
the department have been published in Depart- 
ment Bulletin 1329, now ready for free dis- 
tribution on request. 


(qg@@@@@aa@aag: 


To Survey Great Salt Lake Desert 


Plans are under way in the Interior Depart- 
ment for the survey of the Great Salt Lake 
Desert of Utah, covering many square miles and 
one of the largest areas included in the public 
domain of the United States remaining unsur- 
veyed. Because of the saline and salt deposits 
throughout the area, the surveyors will use 
wooden posts or some other material than the 
regulation iron posts generally used for this 
purpose. The belief is that the iron posts would 
soon corrode and be eaten up by the saline and 
disappear in a short time. Wood is the pre- 
ferred material for markers on this job. 


Transfers in Government Departments 


The transfer of the bureau of mines and the 
division of mineral statistics from the Interior 
Department to the Department of Commerce is 
another step by President Coolidge in the inter- 
est of better administration and the elimination 
of needless duplication and waste in Govern- 
ment. The transfer was recommended by Sec- 
retary of the Interior Work, and is one of the 
changes proposed in the reorganization plan now 
before Congress. The patent office was recently 
transferred to Mr. Hoover’s department. 

These transfers open up the way for further 
changes and presage reasonably early action by 
Congress in putting through a general plan of 
reorganization of governmental activities. 
Ultimately all public works, including river and 
harbor work, will be under the Interior Depart- 
ment. The Treasury Department handles pub- 
lic buildings and the War Department, through 
the corps of engineers, river and harbor work. 


Commerce Chief Addresses Credit Men 


Addressing the National Association of Credit 
Men in convention at the Mayflower Hotel, Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hoover said in part: 


There is a small proportion of criminals in every 
country. I believe there are less in the United 
States than in any other place, but they have 
larger opportunities because the country is a coun- 
try of larger opportunities. They are the sort of 
destructive insects that infest the commercial fab- 
ric—the banditti of commerce—and there is no 
greater service that can be performed today than 
a relentless pursuit of them, and aside from the 
punishment of evil it is of enormous economie im- 
portance. 

I am one of those who preach in season and out 
of season this question of the elimination of waste 
in our production and distribution system. I don’t 
know of any worse waste than that which comes 
from commercial frauds. It is an economic waste 
as well as a moral waste, because bad debts are a 
real item in the production cost of every institu- 
tion in the United States. 

I wish to give every support of the Department 
of Commerce in your renewed campaign to make 





credit fraud the most dangerous of all the profes- 
sions in the United States. 

It is indeed but a small fraction who indulge in 
these practices, important as it may be. I am one 
of those who believe in the substratum of inherent 
honesty, the fine strain of service and kindliness 
in our citizenship. 


Big Game in National Forests 


The Forest Service has just completed the 
compilation of a count made last year and an- 
nounces that more than 687,000 head of big 
game animals make their home in the 159 na- 
tional forests of the country. Compared with 
1923, the figures for last year represent an in- 
crease of about 44,000 head after due allow- 
ance is made for 44,300 head of bear which were 
not included in the estimates of former years, 
but are covered in the 1924 figures. Deer rep- 
resent the bulk of big game animals, with a 
total of 550,500 last year. 


Buys Florida Concern 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 8.—FPurchase of the 
Thorn-Reed Lumber Co., of Apalachicola, Fla., 
and their interests by the R. J. Wiggs Lumber 
Co., of this city, has been announced by R. J. 
Wiggs, president. The sale includes an 8-foot 
band mill, resaw, planing mill and dry kilns. 
It also includes about 110,000,000 feet of fine 
hardwoods, principally gum, oak, tupelo, cypress, 
ash, cottonwood and poplar. More than $500,- 
000 is involved in the deal. Of the standing 
timber 28,000 acres is owned in fee, and about 
16,000 acres of stumpage is with 15-year rights. 

The Thorn-Reed Lumber Co. is only about 
one year old. Mr. Thorn lost his life by drown- 
ing at the operation and it was at that time that 
it was decided to sell. Both owners formerly 
lived in Maryland. The mill is located on the 
Apalachicola & Northern Railroad and is near 
Port St. Joe, Fla., where the tidewater is avail- 
able. F. M. Pritchett, who is in charge of the 
operations at this plant, is vice president of the 
R. J. Wiggs Lumber Co. W. H. Gibbs is secre- 
tary. ‘The company now operates a mill at 
Bucatunna, Miss., but: is practically cut out. 


'SEREBBEBEBAEEBEBAAAEa 


CaliforniaRetail Organization Perfected 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., June 6.—Co-incident 
with the filing of incorporation papers here, it 
was announced that the organization of a chain 
of retail lumber yards in this State had been 
perfected under thé name of The United Lum- 
ber Yards (Inc.), with a capitalization of $2,- 
000,000, incorporated under the laws of Dela- 
ware. The nucleus of the new organization is 
the Sacramento Lumber Co. and the eight yards 
of the Kewin Lumber Co. in Stanislaus County. 
The Sacramento company was valued at $200,- 
000 and the Kewin interests at $500,000 in the 
transfer of the properties. T. H. Kewin, of Mo- 
desto, head of the Kewin companies, will be 
president of the new concern, while J. W. 5%. 
Butler, owner of the Sacramento Lumber Co., 
will be treasurer of the United Yards. Asso- 
ciated with them are George P. Thompson, 
formerly of Minneapolis and former operator 
of a number of line yards throughout the middle 
West, who will be vice president and general 
manager; C. D. Hagge, of Los Angeles, secre- 
tary; and E. C. Peck, of Sacramento, and H. L. 
Say, of Modesto, directors. 

The United Lumber Yards (Inc.) plans to 
expand into a State-wide retail organization 
and will make its headquarters at Sacramento. 
There will be no change in the present man- 
agement of the Sacramento Lumber Co. 

George P. Thompson, the new vice president 
and general manager, was until recently presi- 
dent and general manager of the Thompson 
Yards (Inc.), of Minneapolis, Minn., operating 
over two hundred retail yards in the ninth 
Federal Reserve district. He sold out his in- 
terests in 1923 and came west to look the field 
over here. He was taken ill in Portland, Ore., 
and after submitting to a surgical operation was 
confined to his room for six months. He came 
to California last March and has been devoting 
his activities since to the organization of the 
new company. 
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Revenue Freight Loading Data 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9.—Loading of revenue 
freight for week ended May 30 totaled 920,514 cars, 
according to reports filed today by the carriers. 
Due to the observance of Decoration Day, this was 
a decrease of 65,695 cars under the preceding week, 
but an increase of 99,963 cars over the correspond- 


ing week last year. Compared with the corre- 
sponding week in 1923, however, it was a decrease 
of 12,170 cars. The total for the week of May 30, 
however, was an increase over the corresponding 
weeks in 1920, 1921 and 1922. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week of 
May 30 totaled 338,043 cars, a decrease of 25,191 
cars under the week before, but an increase of 
48,610 cars over the same week last year and 16,881 
cars over the same week two years ago. 

Grain and grain products loading amounted to 
37,283 cars, a decrease of 1,339 cars under the 
week before but 1,069 cars over the same week last 
year as well as 4,882 cars over two years ago. In 
the western districts alone, grain and grain prod- 
ucts loading totaled 23,771 cars, an increase of 
1.018 cars over the corresponding week last year. 

Coal loading totaled 148,700 cars, a decrease of 
2,848 cars under the preceding week. Compared 
with the same week last year, the total for the 
week of May 30 was an increase of 28,490 cars but 
a decrease of 22,966 cars compared with the same 
week two years ago. 

Forest products loading totaled 71,905 cars, 
8,939 cars below the week before but 4,204 cars 
above last year. Compared with the corresponding 
week two years ago, it was a decrease of 1,754 cars. 


Suspended Schedules Canceled 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has vacated its order and 
discontinued Investigation & Suspension Docket No. 
2401—Routing Lumber from Gulf & Ship Island 
Railroad Stations to Cincinnati, Ohio. The car- 
riers filed a tariff canceling the suspended sched- 
ules. 


Washington Log Rate Decision 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 6.—Washington State log 
rates, which have been in litigation since the latter 
part of 1920, are still in a condition of uncer- 
tainty, following the ruling of the United States 
Supreme Court early in the week. <A review of 
the litigation, as made by H. N. Proebstel, traffic 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, brings out the fact that in 1920 the Wash- 
ington department of public works undertook a 
general aga under cause No. 5,199, and 
by decision Feb. 1, 1922, found the rates were un- 
reasonable, prese eine a scale of distance rates 
to take the place of all special commodity rates 
and distance rates theretofore in effect on the 
lines of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, Great 
Northern, Oregon-Washington Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Co. and Northern Pacific. The railroads filed 
bonds and appealed the department findings to 
the courts. The controversy finally reached the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

In its decision, the Supreme Court reversed the 
department’s findings, stating that “the depart- 
ment’s error was fundamental in its nature.” It 
is claimed by counsel for the railroads that as 
result of the Supreme Court’s decision and conse- 
quent vacating orders of the lower courts in line 
with the higher court’s decision that tentative 
tariff No. 29, filed by the carriers in the course of 
the hearing before the department, automatically 
took effect on May 29, 1925, with the signing of 
the vacating order by Superior Judge D. F. Wright 
of Thurston County. 

Examples of the department's rates which have 
been overruled, the rates that have been in effeet 
until May 29, 1925, and the rates appearing in 
tariff No, 29, are given below: 

New and 


Distance increased 

Depart- rates in log rates 

ment effect now in 

scale of prior to effect in 

Distances- rates May 29 © tariff 29 
5 miles and under. .$1.15 $1,565 $2.00 
10 miles and over 5. 1.25 1.565 2.25 
] 5 miles and over 10. 1.35 1.955 2.50 
20 miles and over 15. 1.45 2.115 2.70 
25 miles and over 20. 1.55 2.19 2.80 
30 miles and over 25. 1.65 2.20 2.90 


It is rumored that the carriers will undertake 
to reduce tariff No. 29 by establishment of a 


transit tariff on logs which will, upon evidence of 


Subsequent rail movement, offer a refunding ar- 
rangement down to basis of a cheaper scale. 
It is also reported that the commodity rates in 


effect on the Southern Pacific in Oregon will be 





changed to conform with the level of the new 
log rates in Washington. 

At a hearing in Olympia yesterday, an effort was 
made in Judge Wright’s court to secure a modifica- 
tion of the original order to the extent of remand- 
ing the case to the department of public works for 
further action. Further action may mean arbitra- 
tion of tariff No. 29 scale of rates as between the 
shippers and the railroads, and if the arbitration 
fails it is possible that there will be further formal 
hearings before the department, with a view to 
the department ordering in lower rates than are 
carried in tariff No. 29. 


Commission Sets Hearing Date 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned for hearing 
July 30 in the Multnomah County Court Rooms, 
Portland, Ore., Investigation & Suspension Docket 
No. 2418—-Forest Products, Denver, Colo., and Re- 
lated Points to Southern Points. 

@a@aaaaeaaaaans . 

Lumber Rates to Canadian Points 

MEMPHIS, TENN., June 9.—Strong _ protest 
against the proposed increases to Montreal and 
other eastern Canadian points beyond Toronto was 
made by the Southern Hardwood Traffic Associa- 
tion at the recent hearing before the Central 
Freight Association of the proposed revision in 
rates on lumber to Canadian points from points 
on and north of the Ohiéd River on a basis of 85 
percent of the sixth class rates. W. E. Wherity, 
district manager for the association at Chicago, 
represented all members. Investigation showed 
that the proposed basis to Ontario points, Toronto 
and west represented a leveling process, the reduc- 
tions offsetting the advances. 

The rates finally determined upon, according 
to the traffic officials, will also affect the rates 
from points in the South and Southwest, proposals 
for which are now being considered. 


Railroad Purchases of Forest Products 


A report by the Bureau of Railway Economics 
just made, shows that during 1924 the Class 1 
railroads of the country bought forest products 
that were valued at one hundred eight million dol- 
lars. During the same period the cross tie pur- 
chases of these roads numbered 98,130,000, being 
equivalent to four billion board feet. Switch and 
bridge tie purchases during 1924 amounted to 
three hundred twenty-nine million board feet, and 
the purchases of timber and lumber during that 
time reached three hundred million feet. Pur- 
chases of cross ties last year were 13.9 percent 
below those of the year immediately preceding, and 
in 1924 the quantity of timber and lumber pur- 
chased was 32 percent less than during the pre- 
ceding twelve months. 

Reports compiled by the census bureau indicate 
that during 1923, of the cross ties bought, 46 per- 
cent were of oak, 16 percent of southern pine, 11 
percent of Douglas fir, about 4 percent of cypress, 
3 percent of chestnut, 3 percent of tamarack, and 
smaller quantities of other woods. 

@eag@aaaanaaae 


New Transit Rate Announced 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 9.—A new kiln dry- 
ing-in-transit rate will go into effect at the Minne- 
sota Transfer June 25 and members of the North- 
western Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, at 
their regular meeting last week, made preparations 
to take advantage of it. The meeting was char- 
acterized by the presence of Twin City hardwood 
flooring men, who went over their problems with 
the hardwood men. P..M. Parker, of the P. M. 

Parker Lumber Co., joined the association. 
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To Equalize Canadian Rates 


Vancouver, B. C., June 6.—One of the most 
heartening items of Canadian news for many 
moons is the announcement today that the Do- 
minion Government has ordered equalization of 
freight rates all over Canada. That is what the 
West, particularly the Pacific coast and British 
Columbia, has been fighting hard for years to 
secure. Equalization may not directly affect lum- 
ber freight rates to inland and eastern Canadian 
points, though even in that direction there is 
great optimism among the lumber people. But the 
resultant trade improvement in favor of the West 
is bound to help lumber as well as all other in- 
dustries. 

There is only one little fly in the amber. Opinion 
is almost unanimous that the important announce- 
ment on freight rates presages a general election 
throughout Canada. The tendency will be to hold 
up business to await the outcome of the elections, 
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Below are a few items of dry stock 
which we are featuring as specials 


this week. Write or wire for prices. 
13M’ 4/4” Sel. & Btr. Ash 
25M’ 4/4” F. A. 8. Basswoed 
iu’ 4/4 he, b Son: gusoed 
” No. m 
ism afer bt jasswood 


M’ 5/4” A ire 
41M’ 5/4” Sel reh 
30M’ 6/4” F. A. S. Birch 
3M’ 6/4” Sel. Bireh 
30M’ 8/4” F. A. S. Birch 
15M’ 8/4” Sel h 
50M’ 10/4” No. | & Btr. 


70M’ 4/4” F H. Maple 

M’ 4/4” Sel. H pie 
122M’ 4/4” No. 3 Com. H. Maple 

M’ 5/4” Sel. H. Maple 
25M’ 5/4” No. | & Btr. H. Maple 
100M’ 6/4” No. | & Btr. H. Maple 
130M’ 8/4” No. | & Btr. H. Maple 
15M’ 5/4” No. | Com. & Btr. S. Elm 
27M’ 4/4” Sel Btr. A 





3 k 
Com. & Btr. Wis. Oak 
Com. & Btr. Ash 
11M’ 3/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
75M’ 3/4” No. | Com. & Btr. Birch 
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Al ATATANTT 







































Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WIS. 








Manufacturers of Wisconsin 


WHITE PINE 
Hemlock and 
Hardwoods 


White Pine Pattern, Flask and 
Shop Lumber our specialty 











Drewed EXTRA STANDARD” 












HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Maple - Oak - Beech 
3a ae Birch 











NICHOLS & COX 
LUMBER COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 











HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 























IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 
WESTMONT 


White Pine 





j LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO?) Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 











B. W. Cross Lumber Co. 
301 Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK and FIR 











A new book by 
**The 


Lumberman 
Poet’’ 


By 
DOUGLAS MALLOCH 





“Pack your things” and “come on 
home” to “church and Mother and 
Home and Dad, the grassy road and 
the village school.” 


Make the acquaintance of Great- 
grandfather Green, Elder Jones, 
Private Hill, Pa and Ma, The New 
Preacher, Crazy Pete and others. 


They will bring a warmth to your 
heart, a smile to your lips, perhaps a 
tear to your eyes. They will tighten 
home ties, make life worth living. 


You will want “Come on Home” 
for yourself, and to send to the ab- 
sent. Postpaid, $2. Bound in blue 
cloth, 222 pages. Address: 


American Lumberman 
431 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 



































Buffalo Dealers Plan Outings 


3UFFALO, N. Y., June 9.—The Buffalo Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association will hold an outing 


down the Niagara River on June 17. The mem- 
bers will board Commodore Louis A. Fischer’s 
yacht Romana at the foot of Amherst Street at 
1:30 p. m., for an afternoon at the Launch Club. 

The Buffalo Lumber Exchange will hold its 
first outing of the year on June 23, when a 
visit will be made to the Buffalo Automobile 
Clubhouse and grounds for an afternoon of sport 
and recreation. Astor H. Weaver is the chair- 
man of the entertainment committee which will 
have arrangements in charge. 


To Take Part in Eastern Golf Tourney 

CINCINNATI, OnI0, June 9.—Six Cincinnati 
golfing lumbermen will attend the annual tour- 
nament of the Lumber Trade Golf Association 
to be held at New London, Conn., June 22 to 24. 
The Cincinnatians are to be joined by several 
Jumbermen from Birmingham and other south- 
ern cities. The Cincinnati delegates include W. 
H. Hopkins, hk. M. Bonner, T. B. Thames, V. B. 
Kirkpatrick, J. C. West and Hall Hagemeyer. 
Mr. West is a member of the handicap commit- 
tee and will go on ahead for the meeting of the 
committee. 


All Set for First Golf Tournament 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 9.—Members of the 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Association, the 
Milwaukee Hoo-Hoo Club, the Northwestern 
lumber salesmen’s association, and the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion are looking forward to June 18, the day of 
the first annual Wisconsin lumbermen’s golf 
tournament which will be held at the Tripoli 
Country Club, twelve miles north of Milwaukee. 

The play starts at 9 in the morning and also 
at 1 o’clock in the afternoon. To get the crowd 
out for an all-day festivity special prizes are 
being offered for the morning events. 

Several members of the Chicago club are 
planning to attend the Milwaukee tournament. 
The Chicago group will play off their tourna- 
ment on June 16 and will no doubt feel fit to 
take some of the prizes at the Milwaukee meet. 

The committee in charge of the tournament 
consists of John M. Rodger, Fox Lake, Wis.; 
H. W. Wilbur, Wilbur Lumber Co., West Allis, 
Wis.; A. E. Severson, Schoenwetter Lumber Co., 
Milwaukee; Robert Blackburn, Milwaukee, and 
Don 8. Montgomery, secretary Wisconsin Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Association. 


Plan Outing and Forest Tour 


NrEw Haven, Conn., June 8.—A summer out- 
ing and a tour of forestry projects in the State 
are being planned for the lumber dealers of 
Connecticut. The outing is to be held the week 
of Aug. 19 or 26, the exact date to be decided 
by the committee in charge, and the forestry 
trip is scheduled for June 22 or 24 on a similar 
basis. 

The directors of the Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut met recently on eall of 
President John G. Schwarz, jr., and voted to 
resume the fine old custom of former days and 
hold an outing this summer. The meeting was 
held at the Hotel Taft, New Haven. 

Introduced by Vice President Albert Seibold, 
Secretary P. L. Buttrick of the Connecticut 
Forestry Association suggested that a summer 
outing might be combined with visits to Con- 
necticut State parks and forest plantations, and 
he outlined the possibilities of such a trip. 

A general debate followed, and it was finally 
decided that the best results would be obtained 
by making the forestry trip completely inde- 
pendent of the summer outing. 

With commendable promptness President 
Schwarz immediately appointed the following 
committee to take general charge of arrange- 
ments for the summer outing in August as well 
as the forestry trip later this month: William 


J. Riley, Hartford; John C. Barry, Portland; 
H. H. Richards, West Haven; N. B. Richards, 
South Manchester; G. Fred Thompson, Stam 
ford, and Albert Seibold, New Haven. 

Secretary Carlton Underwood advised the 
board of the action taken recently by the South- 
ern Pine Association to grade-mark lumber. 
The Connecticut directors promptly went on 
record as heartily approving such grade-marking 
of lumber and urging the codperation of all 
members to make it an assured success. 

Reporting on the legislative program, William 
J. Riley invited particular attention to the three 
lien law bills which have been before the State 
legislature. The right to a prior lien is done 
away with and all lienors for labor or material 
are to share alike in the proceeds realized from 
the sale of property. This is frequently done 
at present by Connecticut lumber dealers, so 
there will not be any radical change in the pres- 
ent practice. 

Employees Guests of Firm at Outing 

NEw York, June 9.—Employees of the seven 
yards of the Dykes Lumber Co. were guests last 
week-end at Budd Lake of Francis G. Dykes. 
Leaving New York in automobiles about 2 p. m., 
the Dykes’ employees reached their rendezvous 
before dark and for two days there was a most 
enjoyable time. There was a baseball game 
before dusk on Saturday and those that didn’t 
get in on it spent their time in water sports. 

A feast followed the sports. About 5 a. m. 
Sunday morning there was a fire-alarm drill. 
Many of the guests thought it was the real thing 
and there was a rush for exits. Early Sunday 
there was another baseball game, land and water 
sports and another big swimming party. A 
beefsteak feast cooked and served in the open 
was the final attraction. 

The outing at Budd Lake has come to be an 
annual affair with the Dykes’ employees, who on 
the recent oceasion elected their host to the 


. ancient and honorable order of ‘‘ Royal Enter- 


tainers.’’ 


Illinois Picnic Plans Arranged 


Aurora, ILtL., June 10.—Reservations being 
received daily by Menu Chairman E. 8. Todd 
give every indication that a record crowd will 
be on hand when the Splinters Club, the De 
Kalb County Lumbermen’s Club, and the North- 
ern Illinois Lumbermen’s Club stage their joint 
picnic at Exposition Park, Aurora, on Thurs- 
day, June 18. Already several hundred reserva- 
tions have been received by Mr. Todd, and they 
continue to pour in in every mail. 

A number of major attractions have been 
scheduled for the affair, and Entertainment 
Chairman Maurice Brown, of Geneva, expects to 
put over ‘‘a thrill a minute’? in the novel races 
and contests he has lined up for the afternoon 
program. Floyd Covalt, of McHenry, announces 
that he has plenty of prizes on hand to keep 
things interesting, both for contestants and 
spectators. 

As an afternoon feature there will be the 
annual races staged by the Fox River Jockey 
Club, which the June 6 issue of the Chicago 
Tribune described as ‘‘the most lively and in- 
teresting race meetings that have been held in 
the Chicago district for nearly twenty-five 
years.’’ An appetizing five-course picnic dinner 
will be served at 6:00 p. m. standard time, and 
the evening will be given over to the lively 
dancing party put on by Dancing Master Bill 
Martin, the ‘‘smiling lumberman of Geneva.’’ 

A cordial invitation is extended to all manu- 
facturers and wholesalers, as well as their rep- 
resentatives, to be present at this picnic, with 
their families. Those who plan to attend are 
asked to notify Menu Chairman E. 8S. Todd, of 
Aurora, how many will be in their party, in order 
that preparations may be made to take care of 
them for the picnic dinner, which will be served 
at $1 a plate. It is important that all reserva- 
tions be received not later than Tuesday, June 
16. 
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I'll Build Me a House 

I’ll build me a house—well, I don’t know of 
what, 

For it isn’t much money the money I’ve got, 

But I’ll build me a house, if its roof is of thatch, 

With a rock for a doorstep, a thong for a 
latch. 

Yes, I’ll build me a house, build a house of 
my own, 

And of logs or of lumber, of brick or of stone, 

For I want me a house, be it plaster or pine, 

And it doesn’t much matter, as long as it’s 
mine. 


I’ll build me a house—well, perhaps on a hill, 
Or below in a hollow, if heaven so will, 

But I’ll build me a house, on the highlands 

or low, 

For the wife and the kids and a chicken or so. 
Oh, 1711 build me a house, for a man’s not a man 
Who some sort of way can not figure or plan 
To build him a house, be it mighty or small, 
For the size of the house doesn’t matter, at all. 


I’ll build me a house, I’m determined on that; 
I’m tired of your tenement, sick of your flat. 
I’ll build me a house, and it mayn’t be grand, 
But I’ll own the gateway and I’ll own the land. 
I’ll build me a house, for a bird builds a nest, 
And a dog has a place he can hide from the rest, 
There is some sort of a hole that is home to a 
mouse, 
And I may be as poor—but I’ll build me a 
house! 


Between Trains 

PINEHURST, N. C.—Pinehurst has achieved a 
wide-world fame, and we are just lumberman 
enough to believe that it is the name that did 
it. There is something in the very name of 
‘*pine’’ that suggests cool shade and kind 
breezes. Some day some northern lumberman 
is going to take a patch of pine and, instead 
of building a sawmill, is going to build a golf 
course and a hotel, and sell the breezes instead 
of the boards. The specific occasion that brought 
us here was the annual convention of the North 
Carolina Bankers’ Association, and there is a 
suggestion in that also: Knowing bankers as 
well as we do, we believe that it would be easier 
to interest them in piney odors than it would 
be to interest them in piney orders. Anyway, 
we suggest to some northern lumberman that 
it might be well worth trying. 


Cuicaco, ILL.—This department meets and 
mingles with many meetings of many men right 
here in Chicago, but these are too near home 
to be of any interest, so we avoid mention of 
them. Last night’s meeting, however, was so 
unusual in so many ways that perhaps it de- 
serves a paragraph. There were less than a hun- 
dred men in the room, but it contained prac- 
tically every important railroad president in the 
United States. 

Now, a president of a railroad is not nearly 
as austere a person as a great many people 
imagine him to be. President Alfred, of the 
Pere Marquette, slipped his arm around us and 
led us in, and President Markham did the same 
for us coming out. No, we hadn’t had a thing. 
Over at the right sat P. E. Crowley, president 
of the New York Central (Pull Eighty Cars, 
his men call him), and on our left sat W. L. 
Mapother, president of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville. And that is what we are leading up to, 
and what it is all about. 

We were talking about sleep, and President 
Mapother told us this was an unusual occasion 
for him. ‘‘I try to be in bed every night by 
eight thirty,’” he said. ‘‘I read a half hour, and 
try to be asleep by nine. I have to.’’ 

If you will look at the cartoons and contents 
of some of our yellow journals you will get the 
Impression that a railroad president is a person 
Who loves to grind the poor during the day, and 
then run around nights after grinding hours. 

The Atchison, the Northern Pacific, the Bur- 


lington, the Canadiaw Pacific, the Union Pacific, 
they were all there; and we came away with one 
definite impression—that railroad presidents are 
human beings, after all. 

And the bedtime story about President Ma- 
pother, for telling which we hope to heaven he 
forgives us, leads up to this: If a railroad 
president, who has reached the top of the ladder, 
has to be in bed by nine, what about the young 
fellow who is just climbing up? 

Very few young men have ever attained suc- 
cess via the cabaret. 


We See b’ the Papers 


Bobby Jones lost by one stroke, and so did a 
fellow who tried to pet a wildcat. 


The best proof we have seen of evolution is 
the proposition to lock a man up for teaching it. 

Dun’s reported only 362 failures last week, 
but Dun’s doesn’t compile any marriage statis- 
tics. 

There are now 576 broadeasting stations in 
the United States, and any number of ladies’ 
aid societies. 

Now Manehuria is facing a crisis. But when 
a European or Asiatic country isn’t facing a 
crisis it is lonesome. 

Jack Dempsey is touring Europe, which might 
be a good idea while Gene Tunney is running 
around loose over here. 

Now that the weather has changed it will be 
possible to work up a little more sympathy 
regarding the lost polar explorers. 

After all, the real fellow to object to the 
teaching of evolution in the publie schools isn’t 
saying a word, and that’s the ape. 

Mexico exports flies for bird-food, but, as far 
as mosquitoes are concerned, the balance of 
trade seems to be still against us. 

We noticed it was cooler in Chicago, and 
wondered what it was that did it, and then we 
saw that it wasn’t cooler, it was Coolidge. 

It is proposed to ban the use of gas in war, 
and keeping it away from some automobile 
drivers we know would save a lot of lives, too. 

Somebody in Chicago paid $60,000 for a 
ten-foot lot, and yet there doesn’t seem to be 
anything it could be used for except a bowling 
alley. 

Bob Becker tells an anxious inquirer that to 
make minnows tough you should add formalde- 
hyde. That must be what they are putting into 
the liquor now-a-days. 

In North Dakota they propose to amend the 
constitution and eliminate the senate. Yet, 
after all, there is nothing the matter with a 
senate but the senators. 


It has taken three weeks to get four jurymen 
for the Shepherd case in Chicago. It seems 
almost as hard to convict a juryman as it 
is to convict the defendant. 

Gene Tunney; of Greenwich Village, knocked 
out Tom Gibbons, probably because of the 
fact that Gene doesn’t spend very much time 
around Greenwich Village. 


Proof 


Folks talk about a cooling breeze, 
But here’s what makes a breeze seem cool: 
It’s leaves a trembling on the trees, 
Or rushes waving by a pool. 
A breeze might blow and blow and blow 
And yet a man would hardly know, 
3ut when it sets the leaves astir 
It cheers the weary wanderer. 


Folks talk a lot of friendship, too, 
And often speak of brotherhood, 
But, after all, the things we do 
Make men seem kind and life seem good. 
A man might talk and talk and talk, 
But when a weary way we walk 
Some act some wounded heart to heal 
Makes friendship look like something real. 











MIXED CARS 


Five Kinds Flooring 
Five Kinds Trim 


HHUANUIULHHN 


Off-hand some dealers are 
going to say, “That’s fine, but 
I don’t sell all those kinds of 
flooring, nor all those kinds of 
interior trim.” 
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And that’s just the point we should 
like to talk to you about. We want to 
= ask you frankly whether the fact that 
= you do not handle a variety of floorings 
= __ and interior trims, proves that you can’t 
handle them and make extra profits? 


UVUELEUULVY CUA EAT EAL EAE 








The fact is other dealers have ex- 
panded their floorings and interior trims 
and found a surprising demand among 
their trade. Once you get ’em started: 
you'll find builders trying to outdo one 
another in the appearance of their in- 
teriors. Why not go after these extra 
profits? Meadow River quality will 
he!p you get this business. 





FLOORING— 


White Oak 
Red Oak 
Maple 
Birch 
Beech 


INTERIOR TRIM— 
Oak 
Chestnut 
= Maple 
: Poplar 
Basswood 


Also all West Va. Hardwoods 
—air dried or kiln dried. 














Write for book showing moulding 
designs'and flooring sizes 
we manufacture. 


THE MEADOW RIVER 


LUMBER Co. 
RAINELLE, WEST VA. 
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Four of 
Our Specialties 


We have built our rep- 
utation for good lumber 
on accurate grading, full 
measure and old-fash- 
ioned square dealing. 





Our STA-PUT Oak 
Flooring is properly 
kiln-dried and is milled 
from selected stock to 
give best service. 





OurSTRONG-HOLD 
Plaster Wall Board has 
a grooved edge which 
provides a perfect clinch 
for the joint filler. 


Our Builders’ Steel 
Products are built to 
stand the severest tests 
and give lasting satisfac- 
tion. 


GOODFELLOW 


Lumber Company 
Ours is the Trade that Service Made 
NATURAL BRIDGE AT GOODFELLOW 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 























Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
**Ask the Wholesaler’’ 


The Alger- Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY. FLORIDA 

















| Cummer Cypress Go. | 





Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


LUMBER 
Cypress 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City ; 














YELLOW PINE 
Pelahatchie Lumber Co. 


Pelahatchie, Miss. 
Sales Office: Jackson, Miss. 


QUALITY—SERVICE—SATISFACTION 




















WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 
WARREN, PA. 
Were awarded highest 


honors Panama - Pacific 
International Exposition 


igs) amr 4 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac> 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tovis 





Forests on Military Reservations 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 11.—Since taking 
office, Secretary of War John W. Weeks has 
been interested in arranging for the establish- 
ment of national forests on military reserva- 
tions. Due largely to his efforts, legal authority 
for the establishment of these forests by joint 
action of the War and Agriculture departments 
was given by Act of Congress June 7, 1924. 

Pursuant to the provisions of this act, the 
President has signed the drafts of executive 
orders for the establishment of the following 
national forests on military reservations: 

Part of Camp Knox military reservation, thirty- 
one miles southwest of Louisville, Ky., to be known 
as Knox national forest. 

Part of Fort Brady target range military reser- 
vation, one-half mile west of Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., known as the Brady district of the Michigan 
national forest. 

The Fort Meade wood and timber reservation, 
two miles from Sturgis, S. D., known as the Meade 
district of the Black Hills national forest. 

Part of the Fort D. A. Russell target and ma- 
neuver reservation, three miles from Cheyenne, 
Wyo., known as the Pole mountain district of the 
Medicine Bow national forest. 

Part of the Fort Huachuca military reservation, 
Cochise County, twenty-two miles from Tombstone, 
Ariz., known as the Huachuca district of the Coro- 
nado national forest. 

Part of the Savanna proving ground military res- 
ervation, nine miles northwest of Savanna, IIL, 
known as the Savanna national forest. 

The lands thus set aside as national forests 
shall be administered by the secretary of agri- 
culture under such rules and regulations and in 
accordance with such plans as may be jointly 
approved by the secretary of agriculture and the 
secretary of war, for the use, occupation and 
protection of such lands and for the sale of 
products. 

The land, however, remains subject to the un- 
hampered use of the War Department for pur- 
poses of national defense. 
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Cutting 75,000,000 Feet a Year 


MEDFORD, OrRE., June 6.—The Owen-Oregon 
Lumber Co., this city, has recently completed 
its new planing mill, which is equipped with 
the latest fast feed machines, and is rapidly 
completing a large bridge-crane storage and 
loading shed. This company is cutting about 
75,000,000 feet a year, and its output is about 
half Douglas fir and half California white 
pine. The operation is quite flexible and makes 
it possible for the company to log more of the 
fir in the winter when pine logs would be more 
likely to stain, and then run heavier to pine in 
the summer. The pine is said to be of good tex- 
ture, and large, running about three logs to the 
thousand feet. The fir is largely red fir, making 
very excellent structural material, and it is 
fairly old growth timber, with very little coarse 
grain stock in it. 

This company is well equipped with dry kilns, 
having two Moore moist air kilns and three 
Northwest blower kilns, and at the present time 
it has under construction five additional Moore 
kilns of the internal fan type. J. H. Owen, of 
this city, is general manager. 


Baby Is Scion of Lumber Family 


MERRILL, WIs., June 8.—On the calendar of 
Mr. and Mrs. Lesley K. Kinzel, of this city, 
May 29, 1925, will hereafter be a ‘‘red letter 
day,’’ for on that date their first born, Stephen 
John Kinzel, made his arrival in their home. No 
doubt future chroniclers of lumber history will 
look back to that date as a notable one, for this 
baby boy inherits the history and traditions of 
three generations of lumbermen, being the great- 
grandson of A. H. Stange, founder of the chain 
of Stange mills, conducting extensive operations 
in Wisconsin and Oregon. One of these enter- 
prises, the Kinzel Lumber Co., of Merrill, is in 
charge of Mr. Stange’s son-in-law, Charles J. 
Kinzel, the happy grandfather of the new ar- 
rival, who for some years has been ably assisted 
by his son, Lesley K. Kinzel, the baby’s father. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lesley K. Kinzel and baby 
Stephen expect soon to remove to LaGrande, 
Ore., where Mr. Kinzel will assist his uncle, 


August J. Stange, in the management of the 
Mount Emily Lumber Co., one of the Stange 
chain of mills, which includes, besides those 
already named, the Stange Lumber Co., at Mer- 
rill, Wis.; the E. W. Ellis Lumber Co., at Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wis., and the Wisconsin-Michi- 
gan Lumber Co., at Eagle River, Wis. 
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Employment Conditions on Coast 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 6.—A bulletin issued 
by the Federated Industries of Washington, as- 
serts that with the possible exception of the 
lumber and logging industries, employment con- 
ditions are generally good throughout the 
State. With a considerable number of woods 
and mill workers idle, due to curtailment in the 
logging and lumber industry, a rather easy labor 
situation has been created, and there is a sur- 
plus of common labor on the market. In Seattle 
a larger number of idle men are to be found at 
employment agencies than is usual at this sea- 
son. Further curtailment at logging camps 
and lumber mills will tend to increase the num- 
ber of unemployed during the midsummer sea- 
son, and it is assumed that numerous workers 
will find their way to the farms. It is antici- 
pated that the early fall will bring improved 
market conditions for lumber, but the situation 
at present is indefinite. 


'(SHEEBBABEAZEe: 


Harbor Opens New Plywoed Plant 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH., June 6.—One of 
the biggest industrial projects completed in 
May was the plant of the Harbor Plywood Co., 
located on the Port Commission property be- 
tween Hoquiam and Aberdeen. The opening of 
the plant took place May 25, when the public 
was invited to see the machinery put in motion. 
An opportunity was given the visitors to see a 
log put through the various stages from the 
shaving of the thin strips on the gigantic lathe 
to the cutting of the strips in the kilns. Beauti- 
ful floral displays were sent to the office of the 
new company, and hundreds visited the plant 
on the opening day. It is the consensus that 
this new factory is one of the best investments 
the lumber industry of the Harbor could have. 
The project was made possible by subscriptions 
raised by local investors. 


| BOOK REVIEWS | 


New Building and Loan Manual 


The new book entitled ‘‘Elements of the 
Modern Building and Loan Association,’’ by 
Horace S. Clark and Frank A. Chase, the 
preparation of which was made possible through 
the aid of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Southern Pine Association, Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, Hoo- 
Hoo, officers of the United States League of 
Local Building & Loan Associations, and many 
officers of individual associations as well as 
individual building and loan associations 
throughout the United States and various State 
leagues, is now available. This book, which 
was reviewed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
some months ago, is supplied by this publica- 
tion at the publisher’s price, $4 a copy post- 
paid. 








Shipping Marks on Timber 


The 1925 edition of ‘‘Shipping Marks on 
Timber’? an English publication is now avail- 
able for distribution. This is a book of some- 
thing more than 100 pages giving not only the 
shipping marks as a means of identifying the 
timber shipped and the grades included, but 
lists of shippers in the various countries of the 
world. It contains also maps and charts of 
timber ports and loading places in the north of 
Europe. This book, which has become almost 
indispensable to the exporter of timber, is sup- 
plied by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at the pub- 
lisher’s price of $4 postpaid. 
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Useful Hint for Ford Truck Operators 


One of the first considerations that a lumber 
dealer gives to the purchase of a truck is the length 
of body and its overhang possibilities. In this re- 
spect, the lumber requirements are quite different 
from those of other lines of business. The 1-ton 
Ford truck is universally employed in the retail 
lumber business and since, as a rule, little attention 
is given to increasing its value for hauling lumber, 
the following suggestion will be invaluable to those 
dealers who are adding trucks to their service or 
who are installing transmissions of the Warford 
type. 

In order to install the Warford transmission it 
is required to cut about 13 inches from the main 
shaft and from the radius rods in order that room 
may be given to the transmission, which is placed 
directly behind the Ford clutch system. This 
leaves the wheelbase the same as before, the trans- 
mission merely taking up the 13 inches or so which 
have been clipped from the shaft and rods. 


Recently, the Fleming Brothers Lumber Co., of 
Denver, Colo., added two new Ford trucks to its 
delivery equipment and decided to install the War- 
ford transmission. As usual, the mechanics pre- 
pared to cut off the shaft and radius rods prepara- 
tory to making the installation when R. Morton 
Fleming conceived the idea of saving those valu- 
able inches and putting them to use, thereby add- 
ing considerable value to the truck and simplifying 
the mechanics’ task. In other words, he sug- 
gested that the shaft and radius rods be left in- 
tact and the frame of the truck lengthened. Al- 
though there were objections, the experiment was 
tried and pronounced a success. 

When the transmission is installed, the frame of 
the Ford truck is lengthened by welding in a piece 


Best-Holt Tractor Consolidation 


In reference to the announcement on page 97 
of the May 2 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
of the organization of the Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
to take over the properties of the Holt Manufactur- 
ing Co. and the C. L. Best Tractor Co., it is of- 
ficially stated that on May 14 the Best and Holt 
companies ceased operations under their respective 
names, and their plants and businesses passed to 
the Caterpillar Tractor Co. All assets of the Best 
and Holt concerns were transferred to the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., which assumed all liabilities of 
the two companies. Best and Holt tractors and 
parts of all models of the two tractors will con- 
tinue to be manufactured by the Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Co. at its plants in San Leandro and Stockton, 
Calif., — Peoria, Ill. 

The Caterpillar Tractor Co. was incorporated 
under California laws April 15, 1925, and has out- 
standing 260,000 shares of $25 par value capital 
stock all of one class. It has no funded debt of 
any kind, and its only liabilities are current notes 
and accounts payable. The ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities is approximately 3 to 1. Its 
stated capital is therefore $6,500,000, in addition 
to which there is a surplus of approximately the 
same amount. The plants of the Best and Holt 
companies go into the new corporation on the same 
basis on which they were carried before the merger, 
giving further indications of the conservative char- 
acter of the capitalization of the new company. 
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New Light Trucking Unit on Market 


Contractors, retail tradesmen, dairymen, farmers 
and others who are faced with the problem of se- 
curing rapid transportation of light loads at low 
cost will be greatly interested in the Ford Motor 

Co.’s new light trucking 











unit, in which is com- 
bined the standard Ford 
runabout and a_ pick-up 
body replacing the cus- 
tomary rear deck. The 
body is all steel and is 
securely attached to the 
chassis frame. It has 
rear door. adjustable 
chains, side flanges and 
steel floor strips with 
sunken bolt heads, and 
measures 40% inches by 
56 inches on the inside. 
The height from the floor 
to the top of the flare is 
13 inches. Orders are 
being taken for immediate 
delivery at an announced 
price of $366 f.o.b. De- 
troit, ineluding electric 





starter and demountable 


New light trucking unit which the Ford Motor Co. is placing on the market  yims, 


on either side the same length as that which the 
Warford takes up, thereby adding a little over 13 
inches to the total length and giving it the advan- 
tage of an even longer overhang on a load of lum- 
ber. This is a distinct advantage to the lumber 
dealer, although it would be of no practical use to 
the average delivery truck in other businesses. 

The value added to the truck by the installation 
of a Warford transmission in the manner just de- 
scribed is, according to Mr. Fleming, about $150 to 
$200. The cost of lengthening the frame is about 
$15. The lengthened wheelbase and frame do not 
interfere with the facility of getting about the 
yards, no difference being noticed in this respect 
between the ordinary installed transmissions and 
those which permit the valuable extension. 
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Method by which lumber dealer added to length of 
Ford truck equipped with Warford transmission 





TRANSMISSION 


Left Intact 





Log with Tractors and Trailers 

Holt “Caterpillar” tractors and Electric Wheel 
Co.’s trailers are employed to advantage in the 
logging operations of the W. H. White Co., manu- 
facturer of hardwood and hemlock lumber, with 
headquarters at Boyne City, Mich. In commenting 
on the good work performed by this equipment, 
W. H. White, president of the company, says: 

“We have three tractors at our camp near Rud- 
yard on the Soo Line, Chippewa County, Upper 
Peninsula, and during the winter we haul the 
sleighs to the banking grounds with these tractors. 
We have two 10-ton and one 5-ton tractors, the 
latter, to use the old phrase, does the ‘jiltings,” 
namely making the road, hauling ties and hauling 
out bark, and takes the place of one of the other 
tractors if out of repair for a few hours. When 
we do not have sleighing we use nine Electric 
Wheel Co.’s trucks. Some have ten and others 
have a twelve-inch wheel face or tread. 

“We find these trucks work very nicely in the 
woods behind the tractors, and have quite easily 
been kept in repair ‘and do very efficient work. Our 
tractors are of the Holt make and they do our 
work better now for two reasons: Our first trac- 
tors were very complicated, and the upkeep was 
excessive, due to too many parts and too intricate 
to operate—just as it was when the automobile 
came into operation, the operators were not as 
efficient as they are today. So we are getting 
along with the tractors with much less repairs than 
when we started.” 
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Finish and Trim 


We know you will welcome the op- 
portunity of buying your Oak finish, 
trim and flooring from one source. 
This is especially true when you know 
these products are manufactured from 
the famous Cumberland Mountain soft 


textured Oak. 


There is no need to overstock your yard 
for you can now order any quantity of 
Oak finish, trim or flooring in 


Straight or Mixed Cars 


Investigate McMinnville products and 
put our service to the test on your 
next order. 


MINN GCo 


MCMINNVILLE,TENN. 




















Better Quality 
Band Sawn 


Southern 
Hardwoods 


That is the aim of our 
organization and we 
are proud to say that 
we're “making good” 
with the most critical 
buyers. 














We manufacture high 
quality lumber and 
ship it when you want 
it. Let us prove it on 
your next order. 





The Hendrix Mill 
& Lumber Go., 


Band Mill and Yards: MOUND CITY, ILL. 
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GOOD 
NEWS 


Undera new rate adjustment 
the car rate on lumber re- 
shipped out of St. Louis is 
only 2% cents per 100 Ibs. 
(about 50 cents per 1000 feet 
on dressed stock) over the 
through rate. Let us put your 
name on our mailing list to 
receive our price bulletins 
and other matter on 
Longleaf Yellow Pine 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Sitka Spruce, Douglas Fir 
Washington Red Cedar 
Tennessee Red Cedar 
California White and 
Sugar Pine, Redwood, 


White Oak, Maple, Beech 
and Birch Flooring. 


Mixed cars a specialty — 
stock dressed as desired. 
Special sizes cut to order. 





LUMBER CO. 
: St.Louis, In Woy 




















Old | 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 
Receiver for WILLIAM HORNER 


Plant: Perkins Building, 
Newberry, Mich. Grand Rapids, Mich. 





























We can most always furnish orders for 


“ewe Oak Cross Ties 


Standard 6x8-8' 0” 


Let us know what you can furnish, 
We also buy Switch Ties and Crossing Plank. 


Southern Tie & Timber 
WINNFIELD, LA, 


Company, Inc. 













RUSTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 


Mille at Office. 
CANDY, LA. RUSTON, LA. 














Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Marysville—Yuba River Lumber Co., 


incorporated; capital, $50,000. 


FLORIDA. Davenport--Davenport Lumber & Supply 


Co., incorporated ; capital, $50,000. : 
West Palm Beach—Fagg Lumber & Supply Co., in- 
corporated ; rentenl. $50, 000. 


Palm Beach—J. J. Carter Furniture Co., in- 
capital, $50,000; mfr. 


Julius Korn Co., incorporated; 
Milwaukee Ave.; mfr. cabinets. 

Chicago—-Ridlon Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$49,000; wholesale; 442 Deming Place. 

Chicago—Andrews Building Material Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000; 1757 Foster Ave. 


INDIANA. Frankton 
porated; 1,000 shares, 

Indianapolis—Parloc 
$100,000; to deal in 
cabinets, 

Indianapolis—Acme Lumber & Mfg. Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000; general lumber business and timber 
lands, 

Lawrenceburg—-Dearborn Veneer’ Co., 
capital, $50,000; lumber and veneer. 

Roann—American Egg Case Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $50,000; mfr. 

Schnellville—Haas Mfg. Co., 


West 
corporated ; 

ILLINOIS. Chicago 
capital, $200,000; 652 


Frankton Lumber Co., incor- 
no par value, 

Service, incorporated; capital, 
office furniture, lockers, filing 


incorporated; 


incorporated; furniture 


mfr.; capital, $3,000. 
IOWA. Dubuque—Southwest Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $600,000; old concern. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
incorporated; capital, $60,000; 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—-United Lumber & Sales 
Corporation, incorporated; 20 shares, no par value; ad- 
dress Vitney, Hardin & Skinner, attys. 

Newark—Northern Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$50,000; address Jas. Mango, atty., 810 Broad St. 


NEW YORK. Mt. Vernon—Oakwood Supply Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000; furniture, lumber and 
plumbing; address D, L. Garofano, 288 W. 2nd St. 

Stapleton—Stapleton Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $10,000. 


Springfield—F. B. Taylor & Son, 


old concern. 


OHIO, Cincinnati—Brockman Dowel Handle Co., in- 
corporated, 
OREGON. VPortland—-National Forest Products Co., 


incorporated; 
South Bend 
tal, $456,000. 
TENNESSEE.  Chattanooga- 
& Novelty Co., incorporated. 
Chattanooga—Wood Furniture Co., 
tal, $10,000; mfr. 
Memphis—-B. L. 
capital, $3,000,000. 
TEXAS. Houston—Honerkamp-Pech Lumber Corpora- 
tion, incorporated; capital, $10,000. 
Houston—-Houston County ‘Timber Co., 
capital from $10,000 to $1,250,000. 
VERMONT. Burlington—John E, 
poration, incorporated, 
WASHINGTON. South Prairie—Ray Shingle Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 
WISCONSIN. Fond du Lac—-William C. Brauer Mfg. 
Co., increasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 


capital, $5,000; old concern. 
Werley Timber Co., incorporated; cuapi- 


-Chattanooga Red Cedar 
incorporated; capi- 


Lruce Lumber Co., incorporated; 


increasing 


300th Lumber Cor- 


Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Marion—J. A. Wood and associates have 
acquired the planing mill of W. A. Moore & Sons, 

Mobile—Loop Lumber Co. succeeded by Irwin Lumber 
Co. 

Red Level—C. B. 
Springs, have 


Lovelace, of Union 
Lovelace-Stowers Lumber 


Young and T. B. 
acquired the 


0. 
York—Benj. F. Davis moving to Meridian, Miss. 


CALIFORNIA. Bay Point—Pacific States Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Coos Bay Lumber Co., of California. 

Oakland and San Francisco—Cadwallader-Gibson Co. 
sold retail business to J. E. Higgins Lumber Co. and 
moved headquarters to Los Angeles 


FLORIDA. Bradenton—Geo. V. Booker, of Tampa? 
and Wm. J. O’Brien, of Jacksonville, have acquired 
the plant of the Dunan Lumber Co. 

Stuart—Acme Lumber Co. sold to Casa Lumber Co, 


ILLINOIS. Chicago—C. W. Pendell & Co. changing 
name to Pendell & Hamilton. 

Sterling—R. M. Wylie yard purchased by Shurtleff 
Lumber Co. and will be operated as Shurtleff-Wylie 
Lumber Co. 

INDIANA. Columbus—Poole-Wetz Mfg. Co. succeeded 
by Wetz Mfg. Co. 

West Lebanon—T. A. Hable interest in West Le- 
banon Lumber Co. sold to C. E. McKinney who is now 
sole owner. 


IOWA Walford 
ceeded by N. E. 


Denniston & Partridge Co. suc- 
Weland Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Newport—Joseph Weingartners’ Sons 
succeeded by Weingartner Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000. 

MICHIGAN. Manistique—Manistique Cooperage Co.’s 
plant, which has been idle for several years, has been 
sold to Charles N, Isaakson, of Manistique, who will 
operate, 

Menominee—S. Crawford & Sons dissolved co-partner- 
ship and go out of business. 

MISSOURI. Bronaugh—Bronaugh Lumber Co. sold to 
Baker & Wilke. 

St. Louis—Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. changing name 
to Frost Lumber Industries (Inc.). 

NEBRASKA. Plymouth—Home 
ceeded by Plymouth Lumber Co. 

Salem—Salem Lumber Co. succeeded by Oakes Lum- 
ber Co. 


Lumber Co. suc- 








NEW YORK. 
moving to South Ozone Park. 

3uffalo——Huntington & Finke Co. merged in Great 
Lakes Lumber Corporation, incorporated; capital, 
$500,000. 


srooklyn—J. T. Sullivan Lumber Co, 


Chatham—-Thos. S. Buckley sold to W. 

New York—Tober & Geimsen (Inc.) 
Yober Lumber Co, 

\NORTH CAROLINA.  Farmville—J, O. 
ceeded by Baker-Mason Lumber Co. 

High Point—Manufacturers’ Hardwood Co. 
by Peerless Flooring Co. 


M. Hall. 
succeeded by 


Baker suc- 


succeeded 


OHIO. Lannock—Doudna Lumber Co. sold to N. A, 
Neff Co. 

Clyde—Jas. Forsyth succeeded by Gross Lumber Co. 

Lima-—Scott, Helser-Mayer Co., succeeded by Helser- 


Mayer Lumber Co. 


West Mansfield—Dickelman Mfg. Co. sold to H. A, 
Williams, 
OKLAHOMA, Chelsea—H. C, Miller Lumber Co. sold 


to Goodman Lumber Co, 
Bristow and Okmulgee—C, J. 
ceeded by Spurrier Lumber Co. 
OREGON. send—McKinney 
moved to Joseph, 
Pendleton—B,. L. Burroughs (Inc.) changing name to 
Pendleton Lumber & Coal Co. 
TEXAS. Chapel Hill—R. K. 
sold to Temple Lumber Co. 
VIRGINIA. Buchanan— 
ceeded by L. M. Rodeneser. 
WASHINGTON. Hobart-—-W. W. 
in Wood & Iverson to I, C, Iverson. 
Kittitas—Western Lumber Exchunge leased sawmill 
to H. B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Tacoma—Sixth Ave. Lumber Co. 
Materials & Equipment Co. 
WISCONSIN. Janesville—Brittingham & Hixon Lum- 
ber Co., of Madison, Wis., and Heddles Lumber Co., 
of Edgerton, Wis., have amended articles of organiza- 
tion to permit removing main offices to Janesville. 
Oconomowoc—Fowler-Lake Co. sold to Oconomowoc 
Lumber & Fuel Co. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
Windsor—Elliott & Elliott, 
sold to Canfield-Wilmot, 


New Ventures 


Mead Lumber Co. sue- 


y-Hampson Lumber Co. re- 


Felder’s Store (Estate) 
Buchanan Supply Co. suc- 


Wood sold interest 


succeeded by Allied 


ONTARIO. 
lumber dealers, 


wholesale 
of Woodstock. 


CALIFORNIA. Huntington Park—Modern Screen & 
Mfg. Co. name of new general millwork business estab- 


lished at 801 E, 

Ralph E. Eckland. 
Jamestown—Hales & Symons recently began business. 
COLORADO. Colorado Springs—Riddoch Bros., of 

Fountain, Colo., have opened another yard here. 

FLORIDA. Mims—Mims Lumber Co., recently be- 
gan; saw and planing mill. 

Ormond—Ormond Lumber Co. recently began; retail. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—M. J. Dunne Lumber Co., re- 
cently began; commission lumber. 

MISSOURI, Springfield—C. H. Winn Lumber Co. 
recently began wholesale and commission lumber busi- 
ness. 

NEW YORK. LeRoy—W. M. Aiken has purchased 
buildings here and will establish a lumber and coal 
business. 

North Tonawanda—A. J. Barker 
wholesale and commission business. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Ashboro—Clarence Chair Co. 
recently began; mfr. 


Randolph St., by R. Ohapman and 


recently began 


OKLAHOMA. Altus—Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co. 
opening branch yard. 
OREGON. Oakridge—Templeman & Currier building 


lumber dock and warehouse and will add retail lumber 

business to their general merchandise business, 
Elsie—E. P. & R. Logging Co. has engaged in busi- 

ness, 
Lakeview—F. C. 





Gunderson and Jake Ballard have 
engaged in woodworking business here as Lakeview 
Carpenter Shop. 
Grizzley—F. L. & P. 
sawmill. 
tiddle—Joelson Bros. 
TENNESSEE. 
began, 
Poteet—Dewey Carr recently began lumber business. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Bluefield—Seyler Lumber Co. will 
establish woodworking plant here. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Evergreen—Warehouse of Beaven & 
Jackson Lumber & Veneer Co. destroyed by fire; also 
planing mill of L. D. King Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Monticello—M. I. Sigman, stave manu- 
facturer, lost plant by fire; will rebuild at once. 

COLORADO. Fort Morgan—Warren Lumber Co., loss 
by explosion, $25,000 

GEORGIA. Culloden—Planing mill and lumber yard 
of W. V. Means destroyed by fire; loss, $20, 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Builders’ Supply Co. retail lum- 
ber yard damaged by fire. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Adams & Raymond Veneer 
Works building destroyed by fire. 

KENTUCKY. Glasgow—Old Planing Mill Co., loss 
by fire between $50,000 and $75,000. 

LOUISIANA. Loraine—Waterman Lumber Co., 108s 
by fire between $25,000 and $30,000. 

MARYLAND. Baltimore—Sash and door factory of 
Joseph H. Sunner & Son damaged by fire. 

MICHIGAN. Cedar River—Cedar River sawmill, 
owned by Crawford & Sons, not im operation, destroyed 
by fire. 

Iron Mountain—Ford Motor Co., loss by fire in body 


S. Davidson recently began; 


recently began; sawmill. 
Livingston—Carr Lumber Co. recently 
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plant; lumber valued at several hundred thousand dol- 
jars destroyed. 

MINNESOTA. Edgerton—Young Lumber Co., loss by 
fire in storage yard. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
Fuel Co., loss by fire. 

OHIO. 'Toledo—C. A. Mauk Lumber Co., loss by fire, 
$30,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Marion—Lumber plant of Camp 
Mfg. Co. damaged by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Cinebar—Lindsey tie manufactur- 
ing plant damaged by fire; loss about $2,000. 

Montesano—Schafer Bros. mill damaged by fire in 
kiln dry shed; loss, $15,000. 

Sedro Woolley—Cut-off mill and boiler plant of Casey- 
Childs Shingle Co., loss by fire, $10,000. 

Spokane—Hedlund Box Lumber Co., loss by fire in 
warehouse. 

Woodland—The sawmill of C. F. Strathouse and Ray 
Brouse destroyed by fire. 

WISCONSIN. Wayside—Sawmill of Art Wendland 
destroyed by fire; loss, $25,000. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Toronto—C. B. Williams Lumber Co., loss 

by fire, $10,000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Capital City Casket Co. 
erecting factory building. 

IDAHO. Boise—Boise-Payette Lumber Co, plans 
erection of office building. 

LOUISIANA. Homer—Ira M. Henderson, of El Do- 
rado, will build planing mill on railroad near here. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Drexel—Drexel Furniture Co. 
let contract for 75x425 ft. factory building. 

OREGON. Klamath Falls—Lakeview Mills & Timber 
Co. purchased Parker & Hamaker mill and will move 
to Luke County to cut timber five miles from Lake- 
view; will increase capacity to 50,000 feet or more; 
company recently incorporated with capital of $30,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Rock Hill—Rock Hill Lumber 
Co. will erect $10,000 plant on E, White St. 

TENNESSEE. Portland—Highland Rim Mfg. Co. will 
erect $100,000 plant for manufacture of crates, fruit 
hampers, baskets, ete., according to report. 

WASHINGTON. Arlington—A new lumber and 
shingle mill is under contemplation by group of local 
men including H. W. Sessoms, J. A. Gray and J. A. 
Healey. 

Edmonds—-Oakland Shingle Co. will rebuild plant 
which was recently burned. 


New Sheds and Yard Improvements 


FLORIDA. Sanford—E. W. Bond Co., of Lake Helen, 
has purchased a site on French Ave., and will erect 
modern lumber and building material yard. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—Griswold Lumber Co. 
completed erection of office building, sheds etc. 

OHIO. Monroeville—Schneider Bros, rebuilding plant 
recently destroyed by fire; will cost about $15,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Marlow—Antrim Lumber Co. will build 
yard buildings; shed 125x160 ft 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Rock Hill—Rock Hill Lumber 
Co. erecting lumber and building material plant; cost, 
$10,000, 


Larimore—Larimore Lumber & 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 9.—Melvin J. Abbot, 
Indianapolis, has been named receiver for the B. 
& C. Planing Mill Co., 2934 Moore Street, Indian- 
apolis. The receiver was appointed on petition of 
the Spickelmeier Fuel & Supply Co. <A bond of 
$20,000 was given. 

George O. Hill, an attorney, has been named 
receiver for the Spiegel Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Indianapolis, by Judge Moll in superior court. 
The receiver’s bond was fixed at $10,000. Suit for 
the receivership was brought by the Bushong-Goby 
Lumber Co., a creditor. 


DETROIT, Micu., June 9.—There will be a final 
meeting of creditors of the bankrupt Detroit Cedar 
& Lumber Co. on Wednesday, June 17, at which 
time the final account of the trustee is to be made 
and a final order of distribution will be entered, 
closing up the affairs of the company. 


CINCINNATI, O10, June 9.—United States Dis- 
trict Judge Smith Hickenlooper at Cincinnati has 
authorized H. E. Fuller and John F. Shea, re- 
celvers in bankruptcy for the New River Lumber 
Co., to pay the principal and interest on $17,000 
of six percent first mortgage gold bonds now due 
totalling $17,510, and to make certain contracts 
for 900,000 feet of logs at a price not to exceed 
$30 a thousand. 





3EAUMONT, TEX., June 8.—In the federal court 
here last week Judge W. Lee Estes handed down 
a decision awarding to Geo. W. Brown and J. O. 
Sims, receivers for the Miller-Link Lumber Co., 
*429,154.99, representing the face of the 14 in- 
surance policies carried on the life of the late 
L.. Miller, president of the Miller-Link Lumber Co. 
The judge has had the case under advisement and 
study since last spring, when he devoted two weeks 
of a special term of the federal court to hearing 
testimony in the case, in which the receivers 
claimed the policies were the property of the 
creditors of the defunct lumber company, while 
pie Maurice and Etta Miller, children of de- 
Notion claimed the money as his heirs. It was 
naent out during the trial that, while Mr. Miller 
_ originally had the policies made payable to 
1S wife and at her death to his children, he had 


later transferred the policies to the lumber com- 
pany as security for large loans of funds with 
which he made €xtensive purchases of timber lands. 
George E. Holland, head of the legal force repre- 
senting the Miller heirs, gave notice of appeal to 
the U. S. court of civil appeals at New Orleans. 


OBITUARY 


MRS. RICHARD F. MESTAYER, wife of a 
prominent New Orleans lumber man, was 
drowned in the Mississippi River near that city 
recently, her body being found in the river 
after several days’ search for her. Mrs. Mest- 
ayer, who was 29 years old, had suffered a recent 
nervous breakdown and it is believed that she 
had wandered away from home while suffering 
from an attack of mental depression. Mr. Mest- 
ayer is secretary and treasurer of the Mestayer- 
LaRocca Lumber Co., of New Orleans, and was 
until a few weeks ago, when that company was 
formed, manager of the New Orleans operations 
of the Salmen Brick & Lumber Co. He is a 
former official of the New Orleans Lumbermen’s 
Club and known to all the city’s lumber fra- 
ternity as one of its most popular members. 
Five children survive their mother. 














FRANK H. KINNEY, president of the Cin- 
cinnati Builders Supply Co., and vice president 
of the Hyde Park Lumber Co., both of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, died at the Good Samaritan Hospital 
in that city on Monday, June 8&8, an hour after 
being stricken by apoplexy at his office that 
morning. Mr. Kinney was 57 years old and had 
been in business in Cincinnati during his en- 
tire business career. He was born in Kansas 
City but moved to Cincinnati when a boy. He 
was active in the community affairs of Hyde 
2ark, the suburb in which he resided, and at 
the time of its annexation to Cincinnati was 
its village solicitor. He was organizer and di- 
rector of the Hyde Park Savings Bank and the 
Hyde Park Building Association and had served 
a term as president of the Hyde Park Business 
Men’s Club. He was a member of the Cincin- 
nati Business Men’s Club. Mr. Kinney is sur- 
vived by a widow and three daughters, one 
son and a sister. 


Booklet on Efficient Kiln Operation 


“Drying Lumber to a Definite Moisture Con- 
tent” is the title of a 20-page booklet recently 
issued by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, 
Ila., and North Portland, Ore., illustrating and de- 
scribing some of the simplest and most effective in 
struments for efficient dry kiln operation. Among 
the principal subjects covered in the booklet are: 
The kiln operator; correct stacking; proper han- 
dling before and after drying ; temperature, humid- 
ity and circulation. The illustrations depicted in- 
clude: Triple beam seale for testing moisture con- 
tent of lumber; electric drying oven with auto- 
matic heat control; the ‘‘Humideik,” a recording in- 
strument designed for the purpose of enabling the 
kiln operator to check up during the different stages 
of drying and determine the relative humidity at 
any location in the kiln; recording psychrometer, 
a wet and dry bulb thermometer for recording both 
the humidity and temperature inside the dry kiln; 
Foxboro humidity and temperature recorder-con- 
troller; automatic temperature regulator ; tempera- 
ture recording thermometer; steam pressure regu- 
lating valve, and recording steam pressure gage. 
In the center of the booklet is reproduced a rela- 
tive humidity chart by means of which the operator 
can keep track of the temperatures in the dry kiln. 

On page 3 of the booklet, under the eaption 
“Efficient Dry Kiln Operation,” appears the follow- 
ing statement: 

“Increasing shortage of timber demands that the 
wasteful and expensive methods of ‘air drying,’ 
and haphazard kiln drying, be suceceded by more 
eflicient kiln operation and careful supervision. 

“A modern dry kiln, correctly operated, is a most 
important factor in the quick turnover of stock. 
producing a better grade of lumber, in a shorter 
period of time, than nature has ever done. There- 
fore, too much stress can not be put upon efficient 
kiln operation. And one of the most important 
things in the operation of a dry kiln is being able 
to positively regulate, control and record internal 
kiln conditions at all times. 

“Dry kiln operators, in increasing numbers, are 
discovering that recording and controlling instru- 
ments are enabling them to work more accurately, 
maintain a greater degree of uniformity in the 
product, and produce more lumber of a_ better 
grade. There is a definite relation between the 
moisture content of the stock and the humidity in 
the kiln. Both drying time and final moisture con- 
tent of the stock will vary with the temperature 
and humidity maintained throughout the drying 
process. Therefore, you can readily appreciate the 
need of instruments for adequately testing and con 
trolling the humidity and temperature in the kiln. 

“In this booklet is brought to your attention the 
simplest and most effective instruments for use in 
this most important phase of lumber seasoning. 
Read it carefully. Go further, study it. Act upon 
its suggestions.” 


Factory 
Hardwoods 


We are building up a 
mighty fine trade among fac- 
tory buyers of hardwoods by 
reason of the values we con- 
sistently offer. Our lumber 
is cut from trees that have 
reached perfection in the 
rich delta region along the 
Arkansas and White Rivers. 
You will find it worth your 
while to keep in touch with 
our offerings in 


OAK-GUM-ASH-ELM 


Get our quotations. 


BREECE 
“WHITE 


Manufacturing Co. 
ARKANSAS CITY, ARK. 














(— =) 


Try Us on 
Oak Flooring 


We can ship you any part of a 
car of red and white Oak floor- 
ing and finish out with Yellow 
Pine lumber, Oak and Gum 
trim or Aromatic Red Cedar 
clothes closet lining. Here is a 
real opportunity to reduce your 
stock investment and freight 
costs by buying mixed cars. 


HODGE-HUNT 


Oak Flooring 


Southern Pine Lumber 
Oak and Gum Trim 
Aromatic Red Cedar 


Hodge-Hunt 


LUMBER CO., Inc. 
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Co LOUISIANA Coo 


Real Values in 
Southern Hardwoods 





1 car 5/8 Qtd. Sycamore 

1 car 5/8 Plain Sycamore 
50,000' 4/4 Log Run Willow 
50,000' 4/4 FAS Pl. Sap Gum 


Cottonwood | 75,000' 4/4 No. 1 Com. Plain 
Sap Gum 
1 car 4/4 No. 1 Com. Red Gum 
1 car 4/4 FAS Red Gum 








Don’t delay—write or wire for 
quotations today. 


S.B. Anderson & Son, Inc. 


PLAQUEMINE, LOUISIANA 





Manufacturers of band 
sawn hardwoods. 
Grades guaranteed un- 
der rules of National 
Hardwood Lumber 
Association. 


We solicit your inquiries: 


Bonita Lumber 
Company, Inc. 
BONITA, ("92ten*) LA. 




















HAMMOND,La. 


Manufacturers of Long and Shortleaf 

















Southern Pine Lumber 
100,000 Capacity~ 
For Sale Circular and Gang Mill 


complete, with Planing Mill, Dry Kilns, 
Sheds and Buildings; Five years old—In 
A-1 Condition. Can deliver early in 1925. 


LOCK, MOORE & CO.., Ltd., Westlake, La. 


K. Moore, Pres., M. P. Paret, Vice-Pres., G. W. Law, Sec’y-Treas. 
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ellowPine Iaunbe?” 
Lake Charles, Louisiana 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 












EVANSVILLE, IND. 


June 8.—Tri-state hardwood trade has been a 
little sluggish, although better than it was a month 
or so ago. Prices are inclined to hold firm, al- 
though some sections report that wholesalers have 
been offering concessions. On the other hand, 
many lumbermen are refusing low priced offers. 
Southern Indiana mills are on part time as a rule. 
Production is curtailed to some extent in the 
South. As a rule buying is for immediate use. 
Most orders come from the furniture, automobile 
and building trades. Furniture manufacturers are 
buying hand to mouth. Some Evansville manu- 
facturers have liberal supplies. The building 
trades have been buying considerable hardwood. 
Wagon and vehicle manufacturers are taking some 
lumber. So are box manufacturers. Veneer manu- 
facturers report a fairly good trade. Chair and 
desk manufacturers find demand fairly good, fac- 
tories being operated part time. Prospects for 
rural trade have been impaired through damage 
to corn by cool weather. 

The Evansville furniture market, under the 
auspices of the Evansville Furniture Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, will be held Sept. 7 to 12. 

Frank M. Cutsinger, of the Evansville Band Mill 
Co., accompanied by his wife and daughter Eliza- 
beth, have left for Pottstown, Pa., to attend the 
graduation of their nephew, John Maley Graham. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


June 8.—While bargain offerings in hardwoods 
are still dominant in the automotive industry, and 
in fairly good demand, a cautious buying policy is 
generally evidenced. ‘This policy is largely due to 
the problematical outlook for car sales during the 
second half of the year. In addition buyers are 
inclined to hold off purchases pending consumer 
response to the new models. It is reported that 
some unusual values in closed jobs are to be of- 
fered, giving rise to the belief that use of more 
hardwoods is contemplated. 

There is a decided tendency toward strength in 
the wholesale market in softwoods, due to the de- 
termination of the southern mills to maintain 
slightly advanced prices. Demand from retail yards 
is fairly good and is attributed largely to con- 
tinued favorable building activity in this section. 
Good purchases by retailers are expected during 
the next few weeks, following June inventories. 

G. L. Ispell, formerly of the Ispell-Conklin Lum- 
ber Co., Detroit, has joined the selling forces of 
the Tri-State Lumber & Shingle Co. and will be 
attached to the Detroit office. 


MERRILL, WIS. 


June 8.—While buying has not reached a satis- 
factory volume, the situation in both hardwoods 
and softwoods during the last week has been 
highly encouraging. Buying of common grades 
especially has increased. Retail yards are finding 
it necessary to replenish their stocks. In many 
of the northern Wisconsin cities the amount of 
retail business is far in excess of that done a year 
ago, owing to an increase in building. Farmers 
are still holding off. Prices are unchanged. Auto- 
mobile manufacturers, who have been buying their 
lumber in the South, show a strong tendency to 
purchase more stock in the North. The furniture 
manufacturers are likewise entering the market 
for their early needs. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


June 9.—Hot weather and a comparatively dull 
market have tended to turn the thoughts of lum- 
bermen to vacations and outdoor events. The 
wholesale market can best be described as spotty. 
There is business to be had, but it is generally of 
the hand-to-mouth order, with quick shipments 
wanted. The retailer is contenting himself with 
carrying small stocks except of fast moving lines. 
There has been some keen competition in the whole- 
sale market in hardwoods. This does not take the 
form of generally lower offers, but concessions are 
resorted to in individual cases to make sure of an 
order. Weakness has been evident in the gums. 
Though the building season is at its full swing, the 
southern pine market is far from active. There is 
considerable business moving, but not enough to 
give a strong tone to the market. 

W. C. Smith, formerly with the Fagin Lumber 
Co., has become associated with the Griffith Lum- 
ber Co. as vice president and sales manager. He 
will make his offices at the Cincinnati headquarters. 

J. J. Linehan, of the Mowbray & Robinson Co., 
has returned from a three weeks’ business trip, 
spent mostly in New England. Mr. Linehan said 
his observations were that business generally was 





getting better, and he felt quite optimistic. 

C. H. Holden, of the Ranwood Lumber Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va., and his daughter were guests 
at the home of J. C. West, of the J. C. West Lum- 


ber Co., Cincinnati, last week. Mr. West is leay- 
ing Monday to call on the trade in eastern cities, 
and afterward go on to the tournament of the Lum- 
ber Trade Golf Association at New London, Conn. 

Two lumbermen from abroad were visitors here 
last week on annual business trips: F. B. Taylor, 
of Bryce, Junior & Jellie (Ltd.), of Liverpool, 
Bristol and London, and P. P. Elliott, of E. Chalo- 
ner & Co., Liverpool. 

Theodore Davis, manager Lumber Traffic Asgo- 
ciation, spent several days in Washington on 
freight tariff matters. He got back in town in time 
to join the boat party to Louisville. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


June 9.—Activity in the building trades is hold- 
ing up the volume of business among Milwaukee 
lumbermen. Hardwoods are not moving fast. The 
industrial increase predicted has not materialized. 
All look forward to greater industrial production 
in the fall. With the increased demands which the 
mills report, the excess stocks will be absorbed. 
Some of the mill owners look for an increase in 
prices in a short time. Few industrials are carry- 
ing a stock of lumber, preferring rather to buy 
only for their immediate needs. This is steady 
enough to keep the volume on a level. The mill- 
work factories are experiencing a slackening up in 
their business. They have been rushed previous to 
this period and are only now completing their or- 
ders. Takings in hemlock, southern pine and fir 
have increased, thus resulting in a good trade at 
the yards. The mills are making slight concessions 
on some of the lower grades in an effort to move 
them. These concessions apply only on orders for 
immediate shipment. 

Roofing materials were discussed at a joint meet- 
ing of the Northwestern Wisconsin Lumbermen’s 
Club and the Western Wisconsin Lumbermen’s Club 
at the Eau Claire Hotel on Thursday, June 11. 
Several roofing manufacturers were in attendance. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


June 8.—Improvements to lumber plants are 
still being made here, in order to keep up with 
growing business. During the last week plans were 
filed by*two different concerns. The William Hen- 
rich’s Sons’ Co. will build a brick and tile store- 
house and garage at its yard and mill, 197 Spring 
Street. - The Great Lakes Lumber Corporation, 
2625 Delaware Avenue, will erect a frame storage 
shed to cost $5,000. 

Montgomery Bros. & Co. lately received two 
cargoes of hemlock on the Brightie and the Zillah, 
the total being about 450,000 feet. 

Replies received indicate a large attendance of 
members and guests at the annual outing of the 
Empire State Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, which will be held at Newport, on 
Lake Ontario, on June 18. 

Frank M. Hendricks, vice president Hendricks- 
Caskey Co., and K. C. Evarts, secretary of the 
Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Association, will leave to- 
morrow on the Montreal excursion of the Greater 
3uffalo Advertising Club. 

C. W. Bodge, who represents the E. L. Bruce Co. 
in this territory, is spending a few days on busi- 
ness and pleasure at Detroit. 

Harry Watters, of the Watters-Tonge Lumber 
Co., Birmingham, Ala., spent several days here last 
week with the representative of the company, 
W. L. Morley. Mr. Watters is expecting to leave 
soon to spend the remainder of the summer in 
Treland. 

A. C. Farris, of the Farris Hardwood Lumber 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., was a visitor here a few days 


sa LOUISVILLE, KY. 


June 8.—Inquiries and orders for hardwoods 
continue fair, but most of the buyers appear to be 
trying to buy at something under the market, while 
most of the sellers are holding prices firmly, which 
means shopping about and some delay in place- 
ment. Prices are about the same as they have 
been for the last several weeks. Oak and red gum 
items are quite fair, but poplar and sap gum have 
been unsatisfactory. Ash is quiet, and cottonwood 
and basswood could show improvement. Walnut 
is good, and elm and maple have been in very fair 
demand. Hardwood companies which are also cut- 
ing pine, are very well satisfied with pine sales. 

Principal quotations, Louisville, on inch stocks: 
Quartered white oak, FAS, $125@140; common, 
$75@85; quartered red oak, $105@110 for FAS; 
and common, $65@67.50; plain white oak, FAS, 
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$85@100; common, $60@62.50; plain red oak, 
FAS. $82@90; common, $55@58. Poplar, FAS, 
$105@110; saps and selects, $70@75; and com- 
mon, $50@55. Chestnut, $105 for FAS; and $57 
for common. Ash, $95 for FAS and $55 for com- 
mon. Basswood, FAS, $85; common, $55. Cot- 
tonwood, FAS, $53.50; common, $38.50. Red gum, 
FAS, $80@85 for plain and quartered; common, 
$55@58; quartered sap, $58 and $43; plain sap, 
$52 and $34. 

The Louisville Hardwood Club has passed its 
meeting scheduled for June 9, to the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association meeting in Louisville 
this week, but will start meeting again on June 16, 
switching the meetings from the Brown Hotel to 
the Louisville Country Club over the symmer 
months. 

A fine new baby came to the home of John L. 
Dawson, of the Dawson Lumber Co., hardwood 
jobber, and has been named Omega F. Dawson. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


June 8.—There is fair seasonal business in 
hardwoods in this territory and it compares well 
with that of the last several months. A consider- 
able number of small orders were filled by local 
wholesalers during the week. The shipments were 
sufficient to keep the mills fairly busy replenishing 
stock. Prices remain unchanged. Red gum has 
weakened a little. Sap gum is so unsettled that it 
is hard to say just what the true market is. The 
automobile trade has practically ceased buying. 


ELKINS, W. VA. 


June 8.—There has been no further change in 
the general situation affecting hardwoods. Fewer 
orders are being received, if anything, and reports 
are to the effect that mills are shutting down or 
else will shut down, though most West Virginia 
mills continue to operate. Prices are still extremely 
weak, and buyers are somewhat slow to place 
orders. 

About twenty Huntington lumber dealers and 
supply men attended the semimonthly meeting of 


Comments on Trade 


Wasuineton, D. C., June 8.—Dr. Wilson 
Compton, secretary and manager of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, has 
given out the following statement: 


The decisions last Monday by the United States 
Supreme Court in the two trade association cases 
are the most fundamental and far-reaching under 
the anti-trust laws since 1911. Their importance 
lies not in the mere reversal of two lower courts 
but in the fact that for the first time the Supreme 
Court has taken cognizance of economic facts and 
their bearing upon business progress and public 
welfare, in determining reasonableness. The “Rule 
of Reason” has been extended. The court has not 
permitted the shadow to hide the substance. These 
decisions are the greatest victory in fifteen years 
for intelligent, fair, and equal competition which 
is the greatest safeguard we have against monopoly. 


May Proceed with Statistical Activities 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 8.—That the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Institute may lawfully 
proceed with all its activities, especially those 
relating to statistics, is assured by the opinion 
which has been handed down by the Supreme 
Court, according to a statement issued to the 
public by J. V. Norman, general counsel for 
the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, and 
a member of the firm of Norman, Quirck & Gra- 
ham, interstate commerce attorneys of Louis- 
ville, Ky. Mr. Norman’s statement which has 
been received in the office of J. H. Townshend, 
executive vice president, and has been passed on 


to all members of that organization, follows in 
full: 


The decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States on last Monday, in the case of Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers’ Association vs. United States 
of America constitutes a complete approval of 
such trade activities as are engaged in by the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute, especially the 
collection and distribution of statistical informa- 
tion as to sales, production, stock on hand ete. 
Since the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
American Column & Lumber case, decided in 
December, 1921, there has been much difference 
of opinion as to the legality of such activities by 
trade organizations and the entire commercial 
world will welcome this strong opinion, which once 
and for all disposes of all doubts as to the legality 
of these activities by trade organizations. The 
court sets the seal of its approval upon these ac- 
tivities in the following concise language: 


We decide only that trade associations or 
combinations or persons or corporations which 


the Huntington Lumber & Supply Club at the Hotel 
Farr. A generat discussion of business problems as 
they exist in Huntington and the tri-State region 
took up the greater part of the evening meeting. 
The club meets every first and third Wednesday 
night of each month. D. V. Beswick, of the Sam 
Beswick Co., is president of the club, and presided 
at the last meeting. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


June 9.—Hardwood manufacturers report larger 
volume of inquiries and orders, but the business 
being placed is not profitable. Thick oak is still 
the leading item. The price of logs has got down 
so low that not many are being taken out, and 
the farmers who market logs are busy with their 
crops. ‘The export market is brisk, but prices are 
not as favorable as heretofore. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


June 9.—A good demand continues in the hard- 
wood market here, but prices are still exceedingly 
low, and practically unchanged for several weeks. 
Mill stocks are heavy, and recent heavy shipments 
do not seem to have any effect on them, for while 
some mills are shutting down, others are starting 
up again, keeping total stocks high. The demand 
seems to be scattered among all groups of con- 
sumers, with the building trades taking the largest 
volume. The building program apparently is larger 
than it was expected to be. Building activities are 
keeping the order files of hardwood trim and floor- 
ing plants filled, and these two groups are among 
the best hardwood buyers. The furniture people 
continue to send in orders, but not in very large 
volume. The automobile demand is not quite so 
good, being probably temporarily dull. The ex- 
port demand continues good, and some mighty nice 
orders are being received daily. Prices are not 
what they should be, yet exporters are taking a 
good part of the business offered. Logging is at 
a standstill. The Valley Log Loading Co. reports 
but 248 cars loaded last week, as compared with 
266 the previous week. Two loaders only are at 
work, and logs along the railroads are getting 
scarce. Low prices are keeping loggers out of the 


Association Decision 


openly and fairly gather and disseminate in- 
formation as to the cost of their product, the 
volume of production, the actual price which 
the product has brought in past transactions, 
stocks of merchandise on hand, approximate 
cost of transportation from the principal point 
of shipment to the points of consumption as did 
these defendants and who as they did, meet 
and discuss such information and statistics 
without, however, reaching or attempting to 
reach any agreement or any concerted action 
with respect to prices or production or re- 
straining competition, do not thereby, engage 
in unlawful restraint of commerce. 


Not only does the court hold these activities to 
be lawful but it expressly recognizes that such 
activities tend to stabilize trade, produce uni- 
formity of price and trade practice and prevent 
over-production. In this connection the court uses 
the following language: 


It is not, we think, open to question that the 
dissemination of pertinent information con- 
cerning any trade or business tends to stabilize 
that trade or business and to produce unl- 
formity of price and trace practice. Exchange 
of price quotations of market commodities 
tends to produce uniformity of prices in the 
markets of the world. Knowledge of the sup- 
plies of available merchandise tends to prevent 
over-production and to avoid the economic 
disturbances produced by business crises re- 
sulting from over-production. 


But the natural effect of the acquisition of 
wider and more scientific knowledge of busi- 
ness conditions, on the minds of the individ- 
uals engaged in commerce and its consequent 
effect in stabilizing production and price can 
hardly be deemed a restraint of commerce or if 
so, it can not, we think, be said to be an unrea- 
sonable restraint, or in any respect unlawful. 


Under this decision, which constitutes the law 
of the land, the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 
has conclusive knowledge that it may lawfully 
proceed with all of its present activities and may 
lawfully add other activities, such as gathering 
and disseminating statistics as to cost of produc- 
tion. ‘There is no longer any reason why any 
manufacturer of lumber should decline to become 
a member of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Insti- 
tute and participate in all of its activities because 
the law is now clear and such activities are not 
only within the law but have the approval of the 
highest court of the land. 


This decision is most gratifying to those who 
have been active in the promotion of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute, and especially to its 
counsel whose advice is now justified by the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 














ROUGH OR DRESSED 


/ MOULDINGS, LATH, 
| SHINGLES 


P| Sales Agent for the Following Mills:— 


THE HEBARD CYPRESS COMPANY, 
Waycross, Ga. 


BIG SALKEHATCHIE CYPRESS CO. 


Varnville, S.C. 
BLACK RIVER CYPRESS CO. LYON PINE COMPANY, 
Gable, S.C. Odessa, Fa. 
BURTON - SWARTZ PINEORA MANUFACTURING 
CYPRESS CO. OF FLORIDA COMPANY, 


Perry, Fla. 
SAVANNAH RIVER LUMBER 
COMPANY 


Vale Royal Mill, Savanach, Ga. 
Gilmania Mill, Gilmania, S. C. 


Gulf Red Cypress Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 


Pineora, Ga. 

Also agents for 
DIBERT, STARK & BROWN 
CYPRESS CO. 

In territory east of Pittsburgh. 











3%" and %" CEILING. 
4" and %" BEVEL SIDING. 


STOVER LUMBER CO. 


MOBILE, ALABAMA. 
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WELDON, WILLIAMS & LICK 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 
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in Position 


NOW to Supply 


a Few More Dealers 


Having recently added to our 
sources of supply, we are out for 
more business from retailers. 


Let’s have your inquiries. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


111 W. Washington St., 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Service 
You Want 


is the kind our facilities 
enable us to render at 
all times. Our mills 
have a daily capacity 
of 300,000 feet of 


BAND SAWN AND KILN DRIED 


N. C. Pine 


ROUGH: or DRESSED LUMBER 


You'll find our prices 


S right and our quality 
f- unexcelled in 


‘%S Partition, Ceiling, 
@ Moulding, Trim, 
Lath, Dimension, 


Inquiries and orders solicited for 
rail or water shipment. 


Surry Lumber Company 


Manufacturers 


9th Floor Union 
Trust Building, 


Incorporated 1885 


Baltimore, Maryland 











epeat Orders 


come to dealers who sell the 
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" Sse 
grade and quality of lumber Sez 
you find in our Szz 


N.C. PINE, Fisting, Csiag 


Long 224 Yellow Pine Roush and 


Dressed 


We are Car and Cargo Shippers. 





‘ELLINGTON & GUY, Inc., "RGimoND vi” 











QUICK SELLERS—T hat is what you 


want and what you get when you stock our 


N. C. PINE 


It is band sawed and carefully Kiln dried. 


Rowland Lumber Co., ‘°felk... 
Operating John L. Roper Lumber Co. 


























TACOMA, WASH. 


June 6.--The advertising campaign of the 'Ta- 
coma Lumbermen’s Club is getting more results 
with the expenditure of less money this year, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by President 
J. G. Newbegin at the regular meeting of the club 
Jast Wednesday. A. H. Landram, chairman of the 
ndvertising committee, announced that eighty news- 
papers are planning to use the club’s material in 

suild a Home” campaigns this summer, and that 
this feature of the campaign is proving very popu- 
lar. 

Mr. Landram also gave the club a message of 
thanks from the Western Red Cedar Manufac- 
turers’ Association for the red cedar advertising 
done this year. Mr. Landram attended the annual 
mecting of the cedar manufacturers in Seattle last 
week, at which he was asked to present the thanks 
of the association to the Tacoma club. 

Mr. Newbegin announced that next week’s meet- 
ing will be featured by an address by Charles P. 
Craig, representing the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence 
Tidewater Association, and urged all the club mem- 
bers to arrange to attend. 

R. A. Joy, of the Joy Tarbell Lumber Co., Chi- 
cago, Was a guest at the meeting and briefly dis- 
cussed conditions in the middle West. Mr. Joy 
declared that building in Chicago is breaking all 
records this season. He was less optimistic over 
the car material situation and predicted little de- 
mand for this item during the summer. He ex- 
pects, however, that next year will see a big de- 
mand for car material, as he pointed out that the 
railroads are now 200,000 cars short of their nor- 
mal quota. 

I’. H. Sweetland, representing the recently or- 
ganized civie club council, told of the campaign for 
funds soon to be put on, and asked the support of 
the lumbermen. 

A number of Tacoma mills are to shut down dur- 
ing the next two weeks. Among the plants to be 
closed by June 15 are the Tacoma Harbor Lumber 
Co., which will install some new equipment, the 
North End Lumber Co., and the Clear Fir Lumber 
Co. 

The fire menace, considered serious last week, 
was checked by heavy rains which fell Monday and 
Tuesday and extinguished all fires by giving the 
woods a badly needed drenching. 

The unexpected coup of the railroad companies 
in putting advanced log rates on intrastate ship- 
ments into effect this week, has left the Tacoma 
logging operators considerably confused, and no 
definite action has as yet been taken by them. The 
roads contend that the recent decision by the 
United States Supreme Court gives them the right 
to enforce the advanced rates, though these were 
canceled by the State public service commission. 
The loggers here are waiting on State action before 
going into court themselves to fight the advance, 
but are making plans to this effect should the 
State officials fail in their attempt to block the 
new rates. 

Construction of the North End waterfront road, 
which will give access to six of the leading Tacoma 
waterfront mills, is now assured. The contract for 
the work was awarded by the city council this 
week, The road will cost $374,000. 

Residence construction in Tacoma broke all rec- 
ords during the first five months of the present 
year. Residence construction since Jan. 1 includes 
662 new homes valued at $1,520,700; total build- 
ing was valued at $4,221,911. 

Many local shippers see a decided improvement 
in the intereoastal lumber situation. The recent 
advance in freight rates is said to be indicative of 
this improvement, and the charter market shows 
considerable strength. There has been no change 
in charter rates to Australia, Japan or California. 

Lumber carriers at the Tacoma docks during the 
present week included the following: Baker dock, 
Jacox, California, 200,000 feet lath and 100,000 
feet lumber (part cargo) ; and Glymont, California, 
100,000 feet (part cargo). Terminal dock, Celilo, 
California, 150,000 feet (part cargo); Florence 
Luckenbach, Atlantic coast, 5 085;009- feet (part 
cargo) ; Lurline, Hawaiian Islands, 325 tons box 
shook, 200,000 feet lumber and 275 doors (part 
cargo), and Wapama, California, 150,000 feet (part 
cargo). Dickman Lumber Co., Steel Voyager, At- 
lantic coast, 500,000 feet (part cargo) ; Thomas P. 
Beal, Atlantic coast, 500,000 feet (part cargo) ; 
Everett, California, 275,000 feet (part cargo), and 
Glymont, California, 250,000 feet (part cargo). 
Tidewater Mill Co., Hverett, California, 200,000 
feet (part cargo). St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Chickasaw City, Atlantic coast, 200,000 feet (ad- 
ditional loading), and Florence Luckenbach, Atlan- 
tic coast, 660,000 feet (part cargo). Defiance Lum- 


ber Co., 
cargo). 


Phyllis, 
Milwaukee dock, 
3.000.000 feet 
West Ison, Japan, $75,000 feet (part cargo) ; 
Hood, Atlantic coast, 1,150,000 feet (part cargo) ; 


California, 400,000 feet (part 
London Maru, Japan, 
(completing). VPortacoma docks, 
Robin 


Celilo, California, 75,000 feet (part cargo) : Patri- 
cian, Europe, 1,000,000 feet ties (part cargo); 
Geisha, west coast South America, SOO tons box 
shook (part cargo), and Hverett, California, 75,000 
feet (completing). Balfour dock, Jane Nettleton, 
California, 350.000 feet (part cargo). Puget Sound 
Lumber Co., Arizona Maru, Japan, 600,000 feet 
(part cargo). Oriental dock, Steel Scientist, Atlan- 
tic coast. 22,000 doors and 200,000 feet lumber 
(part cargo). 

Herbert Tyson, of San Franeisco, president 
Charles Nelson Lumber Co., the Crown Mills and 
the Puget Sound Mill & Timber Co., was a Tacoma 
visitor this week. Mr. Tyson visited several of 
the larger Tacoma mills and called on a number of 
the principal lumber manufacturers. 

Corydon Wagner, assistant superintendent of the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., has purchased 
from Everett G. Griggs, president of the same firm, 
the city residence on North E Street. Mr. Griggs 
recently purchased the country estate of H. F, 
Alexander, president of the Pacific Steamship Co., 
and will make it his permanent residence when 
alterations are completed. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


June 6.—With this city playing host to about 
200,000 delegates to the annual Shrine convention 
last week, a holiday spirit has prevailed, and very 
few firms have attempted to make a show of doing 
any business. Reports on market conditions from 
the few wholesalers and retailers who could be 
found in their offices were to the effect that there 
were “no changes.” 

A local retailer points out that this section is 
slow to react to conditions in the East. Rapidly 
growing cities expand too rapidly at times, he says, 
and a reaction follows, during which land values 
and speculative businesses of all kinds get down 
toa normal basis. Los Angeles, this retailer points 
out, has been going through a period of this sort 
of reaction for the last year. Indications today, 
however, seem to point to a steady upward trend. 
A more settled feeling is noted in both the whole 
sale and retail market, with firmer prices being 
reported, 

Following the announcement made several weeks 
ago in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, that several 
Mexican’ ports were planning to receive large 
monthly shipments of North Pacific lumber, word 
was received at the local harbor this week that 
the Mexican Government has set aside 30,000,000 
pesos, or about $15,000,000, which is to be ex- 
pended in the re-construction and repair of harbors 
on the west coast of Mexico. 

It seems that the much talked of curtailment 
of production has begun, for water borne receipts 
at the local harbor for May were somewhat less 
than in the preceding month, the total being 
129,675,000 feet. 

Oral arguments will, be heard by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’ on June 15 in the case of 
the Los Angeles Products Co. vs. the Southern 
Pacific Co. 

The Hammond Lumber Co. is building a new 
office and lumber sheds at its Pasadena yards. 

I’. H. Van Leer, local representative for Cad- 
wallader-Gibson Co., has gone abroad to spend a 
vacation in Holland. 
Ford will look after the concern’s interests. 

For the convenience of the customers of their 


newly opened retail department, Glasby & Co.,. 


local sash and door jobbers, and now both retail- 
ers and wholesalers, have opened an attractive 
downtown office and service department. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


June 6.—Unusual interest attaches this week to: 
the sale of 120 sections of Everett logs to outside: 


mills—one plant having bought ninety sections and 
another thirty sections. 
sales is not far from 4,000,000 feet. An inventory 
of logs April 30 showed a total of thirty million 
feet in the water throughout the Puget Sound re- 
gion from Tacoma to Bellingham, and a similar in- 
ventory May 30 gave practically the same total— 


indicating that the input from the camps was: 


about equal to the requirements of the mills during 
the period named. Since the normal accumulation 
of logs is 215,000,000 to 225,000,000 feet, the pres- 
ent supply appears to be about 30 percent above 
normal. There has already been a heavy curtail- 


ment of logging, which will be further increased! 


June 15 by a practically complete shutdown of nu- 
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merous large operations. Loggers will keep a close 
watch on the fire hazard, so that undoubtedly there 
will be a decrease of input from the present mo- 
ment up to Sept. 1. 

Bruce Clark, sales manager of the Walton Ve- 
neer Co., also secretary of the Pacific Coast Ply- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, is completing 
arrangements for the next meeting of that organi- 
gation, Which will be held June 238 in the new 
Monte Cristo Hotel. The most important feature 
will be a discussion of the trade extension program, 
including a definite campaign of advertising and 
publicity ; and it is probable that a report of prog- 
ress will be made by the trade extension commit- 
tee, of which R. L. Reedy, of the Wheeler, Osgood 
Co.. Tacoma, is chairman. The other members of 
the committee are Mr. Clark and George H. Os- 
good, with Melvin W. Cassmore, manager of the 
association, conferring with the committee in an 
advisory capacity. The indications are that the 
Everett meeting will be well attended. 

There is still a shortage of office space in Ev- 
erett, notwithstanding rather heavy additions to 
the business district during the last few months. 
Residence construction is active—tending to show 
a healthy growth in population. 

Glen Hulbert, of the William Ifulbert Mill Co., 
has been made a member of the board of directors 
of the First National Bank of Everett, one of the 
leading financial institutions of the Pacific North- 
west. 

Ruth Esther Sievers, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 


ence of ten years in the trade of the Pacific North- 
west. 

William C. Krafve, manager of the rail depart- 
ment of the Olympic Pine Lumber Co., is attending 
the Shriners’ convention in Los Angeles, Cal. 

William Matthews, manager for Alfred Dobell 
& Co., London and Liverpool, has just completed 
a ten days’ tour of the Jogging camps and sawmill 
plant of the Pacific Spruce Corporation at Toledo, 
Ore. Mr. Matthews is now in Seattle for a few 
days, and will then return to his home in London. 
Alfred Dobell & Co. are United Kingdom agents for 
the C. D. Johnson Lumber Co., which is a sub- 
sidiary corporation of the Pacific Spruce Corpora- 
tion, handling the sales of the latter named con- 
cern, Fred W. Locke, in charge of the San Fran- 
cisco office and the export department of the C. D. 
Johnson Lumber Co., is a visitor in Seattle this 
week, in connection with the company’s export 
business. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


June 6.—Northwestern Washington loggers are 
very much aroused over the rate increase of 50 
percent on logs, and they freely predict that the 
logging industry will be depressed if the rates re- 
main in effect. They believe, they say, that the 
camps will have to stop shipping or curtail their 
output. One of the largest operators here, the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., may be forced to 
close on account of these rates, says Everett G. 
Griggs, jr., Whateom County manager, who de- 
clares that the logging 
companies can not afford 
to pay such a tariff. 








Five concerns shipped 
14,130,000 feet of lumber 
from Bellingham by water 
in May. They were the 
Morrison Mill Co., Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shin- 
gle Co., Campbell River 
Lumber Co. and Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills. 
The shipments’ destina- 
tions were: West coast 
South America, 1,000,000 
feet; Atlantic coast, 4.- 
000,000 feet; Hawaii, 
2,480,000 feet; Califor- 
nia, 3,750,000 feet ; Cuba, 
” 400,000 feet: United 
Kingdom, 500,000 feet. 
This week’s business was: 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, Northland, 300,000 








This enclosure of a grass plot presents a novel suggestion for using “waste,” 
through simple construction methods, in beautifying home surroundings 


Ed Sievers, is completing her second year at Stan- 
ford University, and will return to Everett June 20 
for the summer. She will resume her position as 
assistant to the manager and owner of the Garner 
Shingle Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


June 6.—Donald R. Meredith, of the Hold-Mere- 
dith Lumber Corporation, wholesalers, New York 
City, is visiting Seattle and will remain three 
weeks on the Coast for a tour of the fir mills. He 
is accompanied by Mrs. Meredith. 

Fred D. Becker, a well known lumberman who 
has been buyer for a number of eastern concerns, 
has gone to Boise, Idaho, to become sales manager 
of the W. H. Eecles Lumber Co. 

C. W. Spence has severed his connection with 
L. H. Ives & Co., and has organized the West Coast 
Lumber & Trading Co., with offices at 4439 White- 
Henry-Stuart Building. The firm will specialize in 
export, handling west Coast forest products for 
China and Japan. Mr. Spence was in charge of 
the export department of L. H. Ives & Co. for four 
years, and a year ago went to the Orient to make 
a personal investigation into lumber conditions. 
He has strong business connections, and an inti 
mate knowledge of lumber requirements in that 
part of the world. 

B. L. Burroughs, formerly a retailer of Pendle- 
ton, Ore., reached Seattle early this week to be- 
come associated with Hale Hetherington in the 
Great West Lumber Co. Mr. Burroughs has had 
an experience of more than a decade in retailing. 

A. F. Woolsey, of the Olympic Pine Lumber Co., 
has planned a trip that will require an absence of 
4 month and will take hint to the Atlantic sea- 
board. He will Spend most of the time in New 
York. 

Robert Patterson, universally known as “Pat,” 
has severed his connection with the Pacific Fir 
Co., Which has closed its lumber department, and 
1S now buyer for several large and reliable eastern 
lumber concerns, “Pat” enjoys a wide acquaintance 
among the manufacturers of fir, due to an experi- 


feet, California: George 
Olson (loading), 1,300,- 
OOO feet, San Pedro; 
Whitney Olson (loading), 
1,500,000 feet, San Pedro. 
Kk. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
El Capitan, 2,200,000 feet, San Pedro. Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co., Daisy Gray, 300,000 
feet, California; Wiéillfaro, 300,000 feet, Atlantic 
coast ; Sierra, 600,000 feet, California. Campbell 
River Lumber Co., Willfaro, 500,000 feet, Atlantic 
coast. 

The Morrison Mill Co. is driving piles for the 
foundation of a new burner at its Blaine mill. The 
burner will be about thirty feet in diameter. 

The Casey-Childs Shingle Co., of Sedro-Woolley, 
will rebuild the cut-off mill and boiler plant that 
was destroyed by fire. The damage was about 
$10,000, partly covered by insurance. 

Because only one bid was received for the prop- 
erty of the Rogers Mill Co., of Anacortes, Judge 
George A. Joiner has ordered the receiver, C. Q. 
Adams, to try to sell the lumber mill as a whole. 
He is given until July 1 to do so. 

The sixth annual pienie and the third annual 
salmon bake of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills’ 
employees will be held at Birch Bay on June 20, 
says Tom IH{uston, manager of all the previous pic- 
nics, who will have charge of this year’s outing. 
A program of sports will be arranged and music 
will be furnished by the Bellingham Junior Band. 

Fred J. Wood, president E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 
will leave for California about two weeks hence on 
a business trip. 

Accompanied by Mrs. Mason, C. W. (‘‘Jack’’) 
Mason, purchasing agent for the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, sailed from Seattle today for Ha- 
waii for several weeks’ vacation. 


ASTORIA, ORE. 


June 6.—Cargo shipping from the Astoria cus 
toms district of the Columbia River held up well 
during May, aggregating 24,332,715 feet, but ship- 
ments from the up-river section showed somewhat 
of a decline. From Astoria district 14,319,177 
feet was shipped to California; 8,211,263 feet 
foreign ; and 1,802,275 feet to the Atlantic coast. 
Shipments of lumber from the Port of Astoria 
terminals has increased strikingly, May clearances 











Goldsboro 
N.C. Pine 


A TRADE BUILDER 
FOR ALL DEALERS 


What should interest 
lumbermen beyond every- 
thing else is how the stock 
they handle meets their cus- 
tomers’ requirements. That 
this is essential to continued 
prosperity is acknowledged 
by all, yet how many of you 
know whether you couldn’t 
improve your business by 
selling our Goldsboro North 
Carolina Pine. 


There’s no time like the 
present for determining this 
and the quality of our pro- 
ducts was never better. 


Don’t waste any time 
wondering where to get the 
best N. C. Pine — consult 
us about your require- 
ments. 


Let us know the 
items you need 
in a hurry. 


Johnson & 
nvm Wimsatt 
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We Are Now 
Cutting the 


Extra Standar 
Dressed Boar 


There are so many buyers 
on the East Coast who have 
shown preference for this 
lumber of full 13/16” thick- 
ness that we have decided to 
manufacture no thinner lum- 


ber. 


The several tests made by 
the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis., have 
proved that lumber of 
13/16” possesses more 
strength, stiffness, and _ is 
more resistant to warping. 
Therefore, they recommend 
it to all lumber buyers. 


Camp's N. C. Pine lumber 
has been a big favorite with 
dealers for many years, but 
it will be more appreciated in 
this full thickness. In the fué 
ture you ll find 


Every Beatdids 
Branded on the Ends 
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This brand will enable 
you and your customers to 
readily identify this lumber 
of big value. Order some of 
it today. 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 


FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 


NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Bldg. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mer., Phone 7664 Ashland 
PHILADELPHIA: Otis Building 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE 
L. CAMP, Manager 





DAILY CAPACITY 
NL, ca nosis waeenaaSsueewwececnee 600,000 feet 
oe es rey 500,000 feet 


Franklin, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Marion, S. C. 
St. Stephens, S. C. 














constituting a very considerable part of the Astoria 
district’s total. Shingles have been going from 
the terminals to the Atlantic coast in large quan- 
tities, while heavy shipments of high grade spruce 
airplane stock have been going to the United 
Kingdom and Europe. Door stock has been mov- 
ing actively to Australia. A steady increase has 
been noted in the amount of lumber being barged 
or rafted to the terminals for loading on offshore 


vessels. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


June 6.—Slightly increased demand is noted this 
week by many wholesalers and the mills. Stocks 
are in fairly good condition, though drying weather 
during the last few weeks have not been as good 
as earlier in the season, and not according to ex- 
pectations. There has been more of a demand this 
week for Pondosa selects, which have not been easy 
to secure. No. 1 4-foot lath in western and Pon- 
dosa have been in demand and scarce, Prices re- 
main without change on the same cards that have 
been in force for the last several weeks. 

Mr. Harris, of the Harry A. Prock Lumber Co., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., spent several days in Spokane 
this week calling on the trade. This is Mr. Har- 
ris’ first trip west. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


June 6.—Both redwood and pine business seem 
to be showing some slight gains locally and in 
other domestic markets. Prices on fir are steady, 
but below a profitable level. Shipments to the 
eastern seaboard have increased, while the middle 
West is not taking the volume expected during this 
season. Export business is at a standstill, with 
ties virtually the only products moving. Retail 
trade in the city is believed to show about a 10 
percent gain over the previous month, with an 
upward trend in building items of pine, redwood 
and fir. Hardwood trade has shown a slight in- 
crease due to the finishing of homes begun in the 
spring. 

Box shook and shop are showing an upward 
trend due to the better market promised by a 
bumper fruit crop throughout the State, according 
to R. H. (Hi) Browne, of the Lumberman’s Ex- 
change. There will be 91,000 cars of fruit shipped 
out of California this season, compared to 75,000 
last. Prices on shook are lower than desired, but 
the market is strengthening daily. Common is be- 
coming more active. 

The James Tyson Co. is assembling a 3,000,000- 
foot cargo of redwood and fir for shipment east by 
water, according to reports made public here today. 
Most of the lumber is being furnished by the Ham- 
mond and Caspar lumber companies. 

The Hamlin F. McCormick is being loaded with 
about 3,000,000 feet of ties and piling for Mexico 
by the Chas. R. McCormick Lumber Co. 

An extraordinary eastward shipment left Oak- 
land this week. The Chicago Lumber Co. of Wash- 
ington loaded a ear that contained sugar pine, 
California white pine, white fir, redwood and sev- 
eral hundred different items in moldings, lattice, 
sash and doors, base and shop stuff. 

Susanville and Westwood, the camps and mills 
of the Lassen Lumber Box Co. and the Red River 
Lumber Co., reported one foot of snow on the night 
of June 4. Operations were not interrupted. 

The John Weber mill, at Pacific, has begun 
operations, sawing about 30,000 feet of white and 
sugar pine a day. The timber is coming from the 
Weber holdings in Eldorado County. 

Kight salesmen of the P. B. Yates Machine Co.’s 
San Francisco branch left this week for the annual 
sales conference at the factory, Beloit, Wis. Join- 
ing them there will be R. D. Bader, local sales 
manager. 

IX. H. Cox, president of the Madera Sugar Pine 
Co., here this week at a meeting of Forest Service 
officials and lumbermen, arranged for the installa- 
tion of a new rip saw, a new re-saw and some 
special machinery for the Madera mills. The Yates 
company is shipping the new machinery and will 
have charge of the installation. 

The Mutual Lumber Co., of Sacramento, is in- 
stalling a new matcher and re-saw, furnished by 
Yates company. 

The Trio Lumber Co., of Quincy, Calif., is in- 
stalling a new Yates molder, a band rip saw and a 
grinder. 

The Western Pacific railroad is planning several 
new installations in its planing mills. The first 
new machine, a single surfacer and grinder, was 
installed this week. 

The Sprague River Lumber Co. is planning sev- 
eral improvements at its Bray Mills (Ore.) mills. 
Two new rip saws, a new feeding table, a band 
re-saw and a profiler for a matcher are being in- 
stalled this month. 

George C. Daniels, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
spent several days here this week on a buying trip. 
He left Friday for Portland. 

Dr. F. L. Brown, of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory. Madison, Wis., arrived here last week for a 


series of tests of wood preservation by paint. The 
fence of various kinds of woods undergoing a 
series of tests at Fresno will be visited. 

C. Stowell Smith, secretary California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, is confined 
to his bed with an attack of influenza. His con- 
dition is reported as “not critical but serious.” 

White Bros., hardwood dealers, have added 
salesmen to their organization to care for the in- 
creased building operations in and around the Bay 
region. ; 

R. P. Pray, secretary Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
is in Los Angeles attending the annual Shrine 
convention. Mr. Pray visited several of the mills 
on his way south. 

A. R. Tipton, vice president Roach-Musser Co., 
Muscatine, Iowa, is spending a week in San Fran- 
cisco buying sash and door materials. Mr. Tipton 
believes that 1925 will show an increase in volume 
over 1924. 

Announcement is made by the California & Ore- 
gon Lumber Co. and the Stout Lumber Co. of Ore- 
gon, of the appointment of R. T. Bourns to the 
position of assistant to President W. C. Ribenack. 
Mr. Bourns will have charge of the operations of 
both these companies under direction of the presi- 
dent, and will continue his residence at North Bend, 
Ore. 


ABERDEEN-HOQUIAM, WASH. 


June 6.—The larger logging camps of the county 
are closing down today, and will remain down until 
after the Fourth of July. The camps of the Hump- 
tulips Logging Co., at Independence, were the 
first to close. They had been operating four sides, 

Vessels loading here today are Ryoka Maru, at 
the Bay City mill; Stroviken, Grays Harbor Com- 
mercial Co.: Erie Maru, Wilson’ Bros.. and 
Tsurushima Maru, North Western Lumber Co., for 
Japan. The Albert Jeffress is loading for the 
Atlantic seaboard at Grays Harbor Commercial 
Co. mill. The Hallgyn is at Anderson & Middle- 
ton’s mill loading for European ports. Four ves- 
sels are loading for California ports. 

A new record was set by Camp 3 of Schafer Bros. 
Logging Co. last week when 104 cars were loaded 
in one day of eight hours. It handled 373 logs 
scaling 875,549 feet. An average day run is about 
eighty cars. 

A. B. Cahill and Louis Stewart, of Sudden & 
Christensen, San Francisco, are looking over the 
company’s shipping interests on Grays Harbor. 
Tney are completing plans to handle freight to 
California points for transfer to vessels for the 
Atlantic seaboard. West bound freight will be 
handled from the east coast to California, and 
transferred to boats for Grays Harbor. 

A. W. Callow, president Wynooche Timber Co., 
accompanied by Mrs. Callow and their two daugh- 
ters will leave this week for an extended eastern 
trip. Mr. Callow will attend the Rotary conven- 
tion in Cleveland as a delegate from the Hoquiam 
Rotary Club. 

H. O. Galloway. manager Posey Manufacturing 
Co., left this week for a six weeks’ business trip 
through the middle West and eastern cities. He 
was accompanied by his daughter, who will visit 
relatives. 

Joseph Fordney, former congressman from Mich- 
igan, is spending some time on the Harbor, where 
he has large logging interests. 

Henry Neff Anderson, of the Twin Harbor Lum- 
ber Co., is receiving congratulations on the arrival 
of a son, May 20. 

William C. Wilson, of Wilson Bros. Lumber Co., 
Aberdeen, is also boasting of a son born May 2. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


June 6.—Edging up the local producers to an 
almost cheerful frame of mind, an Australian or- 
der for 10,000,000 feet, standard specifications, was 
placed with Coast mills today through the export 
association. It will work in with rail specifica- 
tions and make it easier to keep stocks balanced. 
Keen gratification was expressed in all lumber 
circles, as it is felt this may be the beginning of 
a period of better business. Inquiries from the 
United Kingdom indicate large quantities of rail- 
way “sleepers” in demand. Orders for limited 
amounts are now being filled, Fraser River mills 
and assembly dock handling the most of them. 
No demand is yet noted from Japan, and little in- 
quiry. China, however, is second to the United 
Kingdom for inquiries, with strong prospects 0! 
orders being placed soon. Rail business is dis- 
tinctly improving. So is Atlantic coast trade, and 
California is buying a fair amount. Continued 
good reports of crop conditions on the prairies have 
had the effect of keying up expectations of good 
lumber demand from the grain growing provinces. 
While Atlantic coast trade is looking up, prices 
are not yet satisfactory. New York offers range 
from $28 to $30 c. i. f. That basis, with a $14 
and $14.50 freight rate, leaves nothing in it for the 
shipper, and mighty close clipping for the mill. 

Logs are plentiful, and prices are down some 
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what this week. Camp run is quoted about $11 
and even lower prices might be given in some 
places. This softening of log prices makes it 
possible for the mills here to get into the rail mar- 
ket to the middle and central States districts, and 
has given the rail shipments a boost this week. 
There is at present no great move to curtail log 
output. The stocks in the water run up to many 
millions of feet, and in the storage booms of Bur- 
rard Inlet and Fraser River there are big supplies, 
while the camps up-coast are all preparing to send 
still larger quantities. Of course there is a cer- 
tain method in this. The camps will close for a 
period during the fire hazard season, and the sur- 
plus will be absorbed during the shutdown. Cedar 
logs are being cleaned up quicker than fir, because 
of the activity in the shingle market. 


DENVER, COLO. 


June 8.—T. J. Vincent, secretary Mountain 
States Lumber Dealers’ Association, has returned 
from a swing around the southern part of the 
State in the interests of the association, visiting 
especially Colorado Springs, Pueblo, and Canon 
City. He reports twelve new memberships within 
the last several weeks. 

Cc. J. Hoch, of the Hf. C. Hoch & Sons Lumber 
Co., Yuma, Colo., was in Denver on business dur- 
ing the week of June 8. Mr. Hoch says the farm- 
jing conditions in his section of the State have been 
greatly improved by recent rains, and already the 
lumber business is picking up. He expects to go 
from here on a vacation in the mountains. 

W. B. Barr, of the Barr Lumber Co., has been 
quite busy outside of his office for some time, since 
he is chairman of the camp committee of the Den- 
ver Y.M.C.A. Boys’ Camp. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


June 9.—Jobbers and sawmill men continue to 
do good business in all lines of northern pine. 
Mixed car shipments to retailers in northern Minne- 
sota and Wisconsin have increased since the begin- 
ning of this month. Rural dealers in northern 
Minnesota and western Minnesota are sorting up 
yards stocks to prepare for substantial business 
within the next six weeks. The northern pine 
price list is steady at the moderate cuts in lower 
grades effective recently, and dealers in this terri- 
tory are generally more inclined to cover them- 
selves for a time ahead. 

A mixed part cargo of No. 3 and better northern 
pine lumber was loaded out at a Duluth dock this 
week for delivery at Tonawanda, N. Y. That fol- 
lowed a lot of 325,000 feet of the same class of 
lumber, also loaded out for that point a week ago. 
Another lot of 200,000 feet is to be shipped within 
afew days. These three make all the cargo trade 
put through this season so far. 

Recent heavy rainfall proved a boon to timber 
operators in enabling them to get out considerable 
quantities of saw logs held up in northern Minne- 
sota streams. Numbers of portable sawmills are 
being placed at work. The C. A. McDonald Timber 
Co., of Duluth, reported that its new mill at Ghent, 
Minn., is making a record and that pine shipments 
are substantial. 

The Zenith Box & Lumber Co. reports an im- 
proving inquiry for box shook and packing cases 
from middle West points, and has increased its 
production. A Duluth jobber reported bookings of 
orders for box lumber during the last week for 
shipment to Chicago and Milwaukee. Lath trade 
is also increasing, Chicago and Detroit buyers be- 
ing in the market here on a good scale. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


June 8.—The big week of local celebration which 
began Saturday is to conclude next Saturday. 
Lumber manufacturers and wholesalers here made 
pretentious arrangements for the entertainment 
of their visitors, who are customers. Naturally 
the lumbermen are combining business with pleas- 
ure, and are actually placing orders or are negotiat- 
ing for future orders. 

Generally speaking, crops are in good condition. 
Some frost damage was done early in the season. 
Cool weather did no material damage to small 
grains, but there has been lack of rain in some 
sections. The last few days, however, brought 
Scattered rains. Most of the sections of the North- 
west received some moisture, some of the districts 
receiving an adequate amount. The corn crop is 
backward. Generally, there is promise of good 
Crops in the Northwest. Extreme hot weather is 
being watched closely for effects upon the young 
crops. j 

When the “Oriental Limited” arrived in Minne- 
apolis a few days ago it had aboard four leading 
lumbermen. Their meeting was a _ coincidence. 
In the party were George Holden, sales manager 
McGoldrick Lumber Co., of Spokane, and Mrs. 
Holden, who had been visiting in eastern States; 
Ralph Clark, sales manager Bloedel Donovan Lum- 


ber Mills, Bellingham, Wash., returning from a 
business trip to Chicago and New York; Ray Wil- 
son, sales mandger Deer Park Lumber Co., Deer 
Park, Wash., and Mrs. Wilson, who just have re- 
turned to this country after a visit to Europe; 
W. A. Gaetz, New York representative Deer Park 
Lumber Co., who is bound for Deer Park on busi- 
ness. E. O. Hawksett, manager Minneapolis sales 
office McGoldrick Lumber Co., met the party here. 

DeWitt C. Dunham has become representative of 
the Pacific National Lumber Co., of Tacoma, Wash., 
in Twin City territory. He has taken up his offices 
at the Lumber Exchange. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


June 8.—Of late lumber demand has been spotted 
as to territories, and about 15 percent below the 
last ten years’ average. Shortage of moisture for 
May was 4 inches, but last week the State has had 
considerable rainfall, especially south of the Platte 
River. There has been little change in prices ex- 
cept where there was needed an adjustment on cer- 
tain lines of which there had been overproduc- 
tion. 

J. E. Cameron, president Cameron Hogg Lumber 
Co., Portland, Ore., visited at the J. J. Dodds Lum- 
ber Co.’s plant last Tuesday and went on to Chi- 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


June 9.—Lumber demand is looking up a little, 
and sales managers are taking heart over the price 
situation. While buyers still have things pretty 
much their own way, the big southern pine manu- 
facturers are beginning to cut down their output 
and get rid of their surplus stocks, while west 
Coast mills are approaching their annual Fourth 
of July shutdown. Sales managers and mill rep- 
resentatives here think these two events will soon 
take the slack out of prices and put them on a 
stable basis at least, if they do not bring about an 
increase. Further, there are indications that coun- 
try demand is going to show a good pick-up in the 
next thirty days. Wheat harvesters already are 
out in the southern parts of the wheat belt and, 
while the crop may not be as large as last year, 
it will bring better prices. Already there has been 
an increase in inquiry from country yards, show- 
ing up in the southern pine, fir and cypress mar- 
kets. City trade continues spotty, but on the 
whole is satisfactory, orders continuing to run 
small but frequent. Some sales managers think 
that the minute the market begins to show signs 
of turning upward, orders will run more to straight 
ears of common items. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


June 8.—North Carolina pine has been very 
quiet. While it is possible to get low prices, due 
to mills having much stock available for quick 
shipment, buyers are not attracted unless they 
need lumber. If demand should continue dull fora 
time longer, with good open weather, a number of 
mills would be forced to close down because of 
lack of funds. 

The demand for 4/4 edge No. 2 and better has 
again become very light. Band sawn stock is 
holding firm, but competition is keener in circular 
sawn stock. No. 2 and better 4/4 stock widths 
have not been very active, but there is not much 
available for quick shipment. Prices are holding 
firm, though buyers are trying hard for lower 
figures. Edge 4/4 No. 3 continues very quiet, and 
millmen have become reconciled to holding on to 
this unless they have facilities for ripping and 
planing. No. 3 4/4 stock widths have not been 
very active, and prices have weakened. Some 5/4 
edge, No. 2 and better, is being used, also stock 
widths, but demand is far from active; 6/4 and 
8/4 are very slow. Nos. 1 and 2 bark strips, 
rough, do not seem to be wanted, and more stock 
is available for quick shipment. 

Demand for 4/4 edge No. 1 box continues very 
light. Local box makers are asking mills now to 
hold up on shipments. Prices of both kiln dried 
and air dried are weak, and buyers will name lower 
prices when they buy again. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box 
is not moving though mills are making some very 
low prices on good stock. No. 1 4/4 stock box, 
rough, has not been very active. Several lots in 
small cargoes have been sold, but prices do not 
compare favorably with those in past sales. Air 
dried stock box is rather plentiful, but mills refuse 
prevailing prices. No. 2 4/4 stock box is not 
moving well, but mills are adhering to prices, 
which are now low. Box bark strips, 4/4, are 
very slow, rough and dressed, and mills are ac- 
cumulating surplus stock. 

Sales of flooring, thin ceiling, partition ete. 
were much lighter, just when planing mill men 
were expecting business to improve further. Some 
millmen have weakened on prices, but not much 
new business has been harvested. Yards are buying 
immediate needs for quick shipment, and refuse to 
stock up. Kiln dried roofers continue quiet. Air 


Co PACIFIC COAST Co 





Guaranteed 


COLONIAL COLUMNS 


Made with Tapered Dovetail Joint 





We guarantee to replace free of charge 
any of our colonial columns made with 
the tapered dovetail joint that come apart 
in the joint from any action of the var- 
ious climates. 


We can supply mixed cars containing 
any of the following items: 


Fir Columns—Porch Rail—Mouldings 
Doors—3-Ply Panels—Windows 


MUTUAL FIR COLUMN 
COMPANY 


P. 0. Box 1348 TACOMA, WASH. 











The Polleys 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


; Y ondosa 


Pine 


Dry Selects 


General Offices and Mills: 


Shipments via N. P. 
and Milwaukee Rys. 


Missoula, Mont. 











Friend Retailer: — 


Savings Bank deposits are larger than ever 
before—home building continues on a gigantic 
scale—retail sales of commodities are excellent 
—movement of freight over railroads is heavy— 
farm prospects better than those of last year— 
stock market has returned to reasonable levels. 

These things signify a Summer of good busi- 
ness and continued profits, providing care is 
taken to keep costs of operation to a minimum. 

Remember our maxim: ‘Good Grades at Cur- 
rent Prices and Always a Square Deal.”’ 


afm 
(amie 


Seattle, Wash. 





718-19-20-21 White Bidg. 
S. L. Johnson, Manager 
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Co PACIFIC COAST Co 





FIR 
OR 
HEMLOCK 


SHIPLAP 


Either No. | or No. 2 common 
shipped DRY in siraight or mixed 
cars with uppers. 


Snappy Service 
PACIFIC STATES LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, . - WASHINGTON 














REPRESENTATIVES : 


S.B. Marvin, 518 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, III. 
K. J. Clarkson, 833 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Joseph Lean, P. O, Box 744, Omaha, Nebraska 
Frank Probst, P.O. Box 1187, Fargo, No. Dakota 
O.G. Valentine. P.O. Box 171, Denver, Colorado 
H. G. Grabow, 1035 N. Topeka St., Wichita, Kansas 























SOFT AND LIGHT 


BOX, SHOP 
CLEARS 


Try us on 
your next 
order. 


H. B. Hewes, 
President 

W. T. Virgin, 
Vice-President 

R. H. Downman 

J. W. McWiliiams 

C. D. Terwilliger, 
Sec.-Treas. & Gen. Mgr. 

F. E. Walker, Asst. Sec. & Treas. 


Clover Valley 


Lumber Co., catirornié 


Pondosa Pine 


7 (WESTERN WHITE) * 


We Know 157 Mills 
Cutting It 


157 mills in a hundred mile radius of Spokane 
are cutting some fine old growth, big, soft logs 
just right for Shop and Selects. Also a young, 
vigorous growth—that makes finest boards and 
sheathing. 





We get what you want at. right prices. 
“ASK ADVANCE” 


Advance Lumber Co. 
309-10 Lindelle Bldg., 








SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


\ 7 
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Spruce and Sir Lunter 
CLTCUTIA Vastunqlon. 





dried roofers have not been active and low prices 
on transit cars have had a depressing effect. 
Transit cars are hard to sell. Framing has picked 
up « little, but buyers are looking for lower prices 
while millmen are holding firm. Lath are not 
moving very briskly, although not a great many 
are to be had for prompt shipment. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


June &.—Southern pine shipments and orders 
are still in excess of production. All orders are for 
quick or rush shipment, so the mills believe that 
retail yard stocks are low. Mill stocks are rather 
broken, and producers believe that better prices 
will soon be obtained. Special cutting is in de- 
mand. Export trade, while fair, is slow. 

The Lindsey Lumber Co. is moving its mill from 
Laurel to Taylorville, having cut out here. 

Alfred J. Glassow, general manager Wausau- 
Southern Lumber Co., with Mrs. Glassow, Alfred 
jr., and Mrs. R. C. Schulz, is at Brown’s Wells for 
a stay. 

John M. Bissell, Alex May and V. C. Langley, 
prominent Laurel lumbermen, are in Mobile this 
week on business. 

Charles D. M, 
Ifoughton & Co., 
Laure], 


Charles D. M. 
La., is visiting 


Houghton, of 
New Orleans, 


MACON, GA. 


June 8.—Comparatively heavy buying of air 
dried roofers in certain sections of consuming 
territory, particularly in the East, has been just 
about matching production and shipments for the 
last week. The result is that prices have not 
changed. The demand in the New England States 
seems to be fairly good, and business in the cen- 
tral West was reported by some to be improving. 
Weather conditions at the mills have been ideal 
for production, drying and shipping. Most mills 
are running nearly to capacity. Several, however, 
are prepared to shut down in event demand slack- 
ens to the extent of pulling prices down. The 
mills find the present selling prices just a little 


over cost of production, which has gone up at 
least $1 a thousand over last year. 
The 6-inch roofers sell at $18.50 to $19, and 


8-inch and wider at around $20. A few cars have 
sold at 50 cents under, and some mills get 50 
cents more, Roofer grades of 2-inch stock are 
moving fairly well, with prices strong on mixed 
ear orders and weak on random. Some mills, hav- 
ing a well assorted stock of dry lumber at planers, 


report business brisk and most satisfactory. Kiln 
dried finish in B&better grade from the smaller 


The 4/4 stock is $40 to $41, 
Most of the Georgia finish 


mills is a little slow. 
and 5/4 is $5 higher. 
is moving into Florida. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


June 9.—Manufacturers and wholesalers of 
southern pine report an increase in orders for im- 
mediate shipment. The mills are restricting them- 
selves to such items as they have on hand, so busi- 
ness is almost entirely of the mixed car variety. 
Some items appear firmer in price. Manufacturers 
are now realizing that their net return will give 
them very little for their standing timber. Labor 
conditions are satisfactory. Some items of export 
stock have shown advances. The demand is ample, 
although there is a tendency to shop around for 
bargains. Railroad and car material remain quiet. 
Crop conditions in Mississippi are unusually good 
for this season. Cotton is safe. Two thousand 
cars of vegetables have been shipped from Hazle- 
hurst and Crystal Springs, Miss., this season. 
Tomatoes are selling at $1.50 a crate and upward, 
as compared with 50 cents last year. Local build- 
ing is heavy. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


June 8.—The market on southern pine seems 
to have steadied somewhat, and prices to have 
veered upward a trifle. Sales have been light. 
Buyers find the mills and wholesalers disinclined 
to book many orders on present basis, the feeling 
being general that the average price is too low. 
Most mills have reduced their stocks to a very low 
point. A number of mills, having moved most of 
their seasoned stock, are now cutting and stocking 


for fall trade, and are not making much effort 
to secure orders. Broken stocks are general, at 


both large and small mills. Owing to the disin- 
clination of the mills to book orders, the local 
market has the appearance of slowness that really 
is a more healthy condition. There is scattering 
demand. Oil fields are taking some lumber, and 
railroads are buying right along where they can 
find the stock they want. If demand should in- 
crease a little, prices would move upward to a 
more normal basis. Weather conditions have been 
good. 

William A. Robinson, president Robinson-Slagle 
Lumber Co., because he was a member of the 
trophy winning team in a campaign for building 


funds, will have his name engraved in the new 
$500,000 Y. M. C. A. Building. 

The Woodard-Walker Lumber Co., of Taylor, 
La., last week put in operation a 30,000-ft. daily 


capacity mill at Ada, La., the mill, yards and 
office being located at that point. This company 
is now cutting shortleaf pine, making boards, 


flooring, ceiling and shiplap. It expeéts soon to 
begin cutting oak and gum also. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


June 8.—A large volume of southern pine busi- 
ness is being offered, but prices are unattractive, 
Production, orders and shipments are running 
about equal, and in the neighborhood of 80 per. 
cent of normal. Present prices do not justify nor- 
mal production, and the mills in this section, as a 
rule, are trying to reduce the output as much as 
possible without actually closing down. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


June 8.—Southern pine buying has been of small 
lots and order files, as a result of heavy ship- 
ments recently, are lower than usual at this sea- 


son. Northern and eastern markets are rather 
sluggish. Upper grades are in very much better 


demand than medium and lower. Throughout the 
South there is a fair demand for pine, especially 
building material of the better grades, flooring and 
siding being in good call. Dimension is less active 
and there has been a marked decline in demand 
for railroad material. While the demand for hard- 
wood for export has shown some improvement, the 
pine movement is only fair. Production by larger 
mills continues very close to normal. Most smaller 
mills are now entirely out of the running, and 
there is every reason to expect a decline in produc- 
tion generally. Loggers are still fairly busy, as 
a result of excellent weather. Concessions are the 
rule rather than the exception. 


WARREN, ARK. 


June 8.—Demand for Arkansas soft pine seems 


fairly strong, and plenty of business is being 
placed. Prices, however, are not satisfactory to 


the mills, although some are accepting them in 
order to move surpluses. Indications are that 
prices will be slightly better within the next few 


weeks. Inquiries are being received in good vol- 
ume from the dealers. Most orders are for mixed 
cars, Industrial and car material business is 
rather quiet. Dealers continue to stipulate im- 


mediate shipment, and some insist on car number 
immediately. Dry weather has enabled production 
to continue at a normal rate. Shipments have 
been on a parity with production, and in excess 
of new business. Stocks continue to be_ broken, 
especially in finish items and wide common boards. 
Small mill production this week has continued 
normal; except where affected by lack of water 
supply, which is becoming serious and is curtailing 
such production to quite an extent. 

Hardwood demand is quiet, with 
fair. Mills having surplus 12-foot gum find a 
ready market, particularly for FAS. Upper grades 
of oak are moving, and flooring manufacturers are 
buying some No. 2 and better oak. Flooring is 
moving readily, but at lower prices than prevailed 
a few weeks ago. The hickory market is still dull. 
Hardwood production is below normal, production 
by some mills being curtailed. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


June 8.—There has been, generally speaking, an 
improvement all along the line in the lumber mar- 
ket at New Orleans during the last week. The 
possible exception is southern pine, as to which 
there has been some difference of opinion. As is 
often the case, the manufacturers and wholesalers 
are on opposite sides of the cogitation, the former 
distinctly optimistic and the latter entertaining a 
not unusual “buyers’ grouch.” The export situa- 
tion in relation to pitch pine has settled into 
quietude. Clearances from southern ports to 
Buenos Aires and other River Plate ports have 
been large, but exporters here say that there has 
now been a slackening of buying, as though the 
demand in the far South had been satisfied. 

The cypress outlook is brighter, as seen from 
all quarters, and some of the increased enthusiasm 
is easily attributable to the breaking into statis 
tical work of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers 
Association. It is described as cypress luck—some 
say cypress forethought—that the association al- 
nounced its undertaking of statistical work less 
than a week before the United States Supreme 
Court placed its full authorization on the very 
character of effort the association was taking up. 

Hardwood showed some improvement here dur- 
ing the week, although there is no very definite 
explanation of the change other than a general 
improvement in industry throughout the nation. 

Shingles and lath changed very little from 
their status of last week. 

The branches of the lumber industry closest t0 
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the naval stores business have had a week of con- 
siderable excitement, owing to the sudden sag and 
recovery of the turpentine market. Some very 
large lumber interests in this section recently have 
called off all turpentining of their timber, and the 
naval stores men are left uncertain as to the 
amount of the various naval stores commodities 
they will have to handle during the coming year. 
This is one reason for the visit of Carl F. Speh, 
secretary manager of the Turpentine & Rosin Por- 
ducers’ Association, of New Orleans, to Europe, to 
study first hand the producing conditions there, 
as well as such other matters as may be expected 
to affect the foreign market for the American 
product during the coming fall and winter. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


June 8.—With one of the largest pine manufac- 
turing firms in the Texas-Louisiana belt getting 
ready to go on a 5-day schedule, and many of 
the smaller mills already shut down because of 
lack of water, due to continued drouth in the 
woods and at the mills, lumber production promises 
to be seriously curtailed in this section. It is no 
secret that pine is selling at below cost of produc- 
tion. 

While the hardwood market is still soft in spots, 
last week there was an expansion in volume and 
a slight price strengthening. ‘The number of mills 
which are out of the market at present price levels 
increases daily, and the market automatically 
stiffens. 

That the coastwise lumber movement from Beau- 
mont is rapidly getting in the same class as the 























Many home owners would be delighted to have a 
retail lumberman sketch for them improvements 
such as these 





export movement, in so far as volume is concerned, 
is attested by a report of the Transmarine Corpora- 
tion as of June 1. It shows that for the five 
months ending May $1 the vessels of the Trans- 
marine line have taken out of the port of Beau- 
mont a little over 27,000,000 feet of pine lumber 
and timbers, beside considerable footage of oak and 
other hardwoods, all bound for Port Newark and 
all used in a radius of a few miles of the Trans- 
marine Co.’s New York harbor terminals. Exports 
from this port for 1924 totaled a little above 60,- 
000,000 feet. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


June S.—The steamer Circinus arrived at the 
depot of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. at Fairfield 
last week with a cargo of about 5,000,000 feet of 
Pacific coast woods, mostly fir. Two other boats 
are now on the way, the Pomona and the Mont- 
gomery City. 

Frank Heim, of the hardwood firm of Richard 
P. Baer & Co., this city, spent some days in a 
hospital last week, where he went to have his 
tonsils removed. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


June 8.—General rains throughout the three 
Western provinces have improved business. Line- 
yard companies believe that in June there will be 
& very nice volume, and are placing a number of 
orders. City wholesalers all report marked im- 
provement. The chief difficulty is getting prompt 
enough shipments. Prices have shown some ten- 
dency to stiffen. Northern spruce shipments are now 
being made, and operators report prices fairly well 
Maintained. There continues a fair demand for 
Northern spruce in eastern Canada and the United 


States, so that demand and supply to date are 
about equal. * 

B. F. Harris, of the B. F. Harris Co. (Ltd.), 
large wholesaler of northern spruce, recently re- 
turned from the eastern States. 

Secretary Ritter, of the Western Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, has recently announced a semi- 
annual meeting of directors at the Falliser Hotel, 
Calgary, July 15. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


June 8.—This week saw a generally firmer tone 
in the market, but no appreciable pick-up in the 
volume of sales. Retailers are doing a fair, steady 
business, but are buying only against needs and 
not pushing sales very strongly. Wholesalers re- 
port continued slowness, with the only betterment 
the slight diminishing of price disagreements. In- 
variably they report a considerable increase in the 
number of inquiries. They say that most orders 
now received are for rush shipments, which indi- 
eate that most yards are low in rather important 
items of stock. The cypress market is rather dull, 
sales requiring extensive scouting. White pine 
business has also dropped off slightly. Prices on 
practically all woods showed no change this week. 
Without an exception, every lumberman inter- 
viewed this week predicted a decided improvement 
in the general lumber situation here, which will 
begin later in the summer, and extend as the year 
advances. There are rumors about that several 
new agencies for shortleaf wiil make their ap- 
pearance here shortly. 

At their last meeting, the board of directors of 
the Lumbermen’s Exchange voted to continue their 
adopted policy in reference to the terminal devel- 
opment plan. 

J. L. Buckley has been elected field secretary by 
the board of directors of the Pennsylvania Lum- 
bermen’s Association, to fill the place of Mr. 
Reiter, who recently resigned. Mr. Buckley was 
previously advertising manager of the association’s 
publication, the Plan. 

J. Walter Keely, formerly with Wm. M. Lloyd 
Co., has gone to the Florida lake district to take 
charge of a chain of retail yards. 

Emil Guenther has moved his office from Twen- 
ty-sixth Street and Graysferry Road, to 1013 Penn- 
sylvania Building. 

J. W. Ettinger and Roy Culp, of Halifax, Pa., 
are busily engaged hauling out and shipping their 
rock oak bark, 100 tons of which they sold re- 
cently to the Elk Tanning Co., of Ridgeway. Mr. 
Ettinger has a large acreage of timber land from 
which he draws a continuous supply of rock oak. 
IIe reports that he is sold out on 24-inch chestnut 
shingles, that he will put in operation in the 
early fall a shingle mill, and that he soon will 
have in operation also a lumber and lath mill cut- 
ting all kinds of hardwoods and softwoods. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


June 9.—The current movement of lumber in 
New England territory is larger than in May. The 
price situation, however, is hardly so satisfactory. 
Competition in some lines is very keen. Producers 
and distributers are very conciliatory in their 
eagerness to increase their bookings for immediate 
shipments. The building industry is now on a 
high pitch of activity. Industrial demand for 
lumber is not so good as it was expected to be, 
however. The large eastern spruce frame manu- 
facturers are now offering their lumber at $41 
base, a drop of $7 from the highest point in early 
spring. The market for spruce random is keeping 
about steady. Lath are easier. White cedar shin- 
gle prices are hardly so firm as they were a few 
weeks ago. Pacific coast fir is very active, but 
prices, especially for transit lumber, are somewhat 
irregular. There have heen further declines on 
both hardwood and southern pine flooring. 

March exports of forest products from Boston 
were valued at $106,746, and imports at $1,370,- 
463. The exports comprised lumber valued at 
$8,153, manufactured wood, $93,681, and wood- 
pulp, $4,912. 

The imports included lumber valued at $315,422, 
manufactured wood, $18,855, and woodpulp, 
$1,036,186. Three cargoes of British Columbia 
lumber have just been received here, comprising 
about 6,000,000 feet. The Australic brought from 
Swanson Bay and Vancouver 1,502,675 feet of 
dressed and 223,229 feet of rough fir, 987 bundles 
of red cedar shingles and 3,669 bundles of hemlock 
lath to be distributed here by Blanchard Lumber 
Co., C. Ernest Hill (Ine.), Edward J. Hammond 
& Co. and W. H. Wyatt Lumber Co. The Diana 
Dollar landed 3,533,564 feet of fir and hemlock 
from Vancouver, and the Robin Adair brought 
hemlock from the same port for the United States 
& Foreign Sales Corporation. Four more schoon- 
ers have landed eastern softwoods from the Mari- 
time Provinces. Palmer & Parker Co. have re- 
ceived 600 high grade mahogany logs via the 
Domira from Axim, Africa. 

The controlling interest in the Rufus Deering 














in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one— 
your credit loss. That you can only guess 
at. And how often you miss the mark, 
you, only, know! Because of present con- 
ditions, your credit loss is more of a 
problem than ever. 

If the year’s ‘otal covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

he cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security atforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 


| The American Credit-Indemnity Co. | 
OF NEW YORK 

1045111. Mer.Bank Bld. 80 Maiden Lane | 
7 Chicago, Il, New York, N. Y. 


| Fix Your Credit Loss 





511 — St. 
lI} St. Louis. Mo. 

















PAT ROL- 

ALERT- 
NEWMAN 
and ECO 


WATCHCLOCK 


CORPORATION 
successor 


foley O (ole) a Mom 
Hardinge Patents 
Newman Clock Co. 


4138 Ravenswood Ave.,Chicago 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


Watch- 
Clock 
Systems 


CI SAN FRANCISCO Co 


~COOS BAY LUMBER CO. | 
Douglas Fir and 
Port Orford Cedar 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
1000 Balfour Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
Los Angeles Office: 806 Central Bldg. 

















ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 


STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
ALSO 





California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling-Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 











California White 
and Sugar Pine 


Write or wire. 
Frank P. Doe Lumber Co. 
— INC.— 


| 16 California Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Lumbermen’s s . Exchange 


R. P. PRAY R. H. BROWNE 
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and North Coast Lumber, Box Shooks, 
Cut Stock, Mouldings 
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BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 
Is ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’? at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illus- 
trated in color. A book no lumberman should miss. 
$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory and Pattern Lumber. 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Room 712 Bailway Exchange 
Tel. Harrison 1295 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 











Practical Specialists 
Pacific Coast Lumber Products 


‘ 
tous PATS 
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_) DRYAD, WASH. 
MILLS: yp. Ry., C., M. & St. P. Ry. 


SHIPMENTS 100,000,000 FEET ANNUALLY 


DUNCAN LUMBER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U. S.A. 
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| SALES AGENTS: 
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Ties, Plank 

| Long Joists 
Timbers 

Long Dimension 


Give us a trial. 


| TheGriswold LumberCo. | 


i Gasco Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
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BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMAN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet’’ at his best, singing heart-winning 
songs on logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illus- 
trated in color. A book no lumberman should miss. 
$1.50 postpaid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 
431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill, 


Lumber Co., Portland, Me., one of the largest con- 
cerns of its kind in the Pine Tree State, has been 
acquired by Orrin E. Weymouth, who has been 
general manager and treasurer for the last twenty- 
three years. Mr. Weymouth purchased from the 
trustees the stock formerly owned by James W. 
and Walter B. Parker. 

Owen Johnson, president New Hampshire Lum- 
bermen’s Association and president and majority 
owner of the Johnson Lumber Co., Manchester, 
N. H., has been appointed a member of the organ- 
ization committee of the New England Shippers’ 
Advisory Board. 

The Harvard University crew, now training at 
New London, had an enjoyable day last Sunday, 
with H. W. Blanchard, prominent among Boston 
wholesale lumbermen, as an honored guest. In 
accordance with the regular custom of recent 
years, the oarsmen with their fathers were guests 
of J. P. Morgan, the New York banker, on a cruise 
on Long Island Sound. Scott Blanchard, manager 
of the crew, is a brother of Wells Blanchard, for- 
mer president of the Massachusetts Wholesale 
Lumber Association (Inc.) and general manager of 
Blanchard Lumber Co. 

There is especial interest in a modest shipment 
of about 60,000 feet of spruce boards just landed 
here from Poland. According to some authorities 
this is the forerunner of what is expected to be 
a heavy trade in years to come. 3ut at present 
spruce from Poland is a novelty. ‘The boards are 
well manufactured and appear to be desirable in 
all respects. Each board is plainly stamped: 
“Made in Poland.” 

Secretary U. M. Carlton, of the Lumber Trade 
Club of Boston, had to hurry home from the re- 
cent standardization conference in Washington to 
attend a birthday celebration arranged for him 
here by his many friends. Mr. Carlton isn’t stating 
just which anniversary it was. He is general 
manager of the Dix Lumber Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Among the prominent members of the Shriners’ 
excursion which recently dedicated hospitals for 
crippled children at South Manchester, Conn., 
Springfield, Mass., and Montreal, Que., were Presi- 
dent John G. Schwarz, jr., of the Lumber Dealers’ 
Association of Connecticut, and Nate B. Richards, 
whom Mr. Schwarz succeeded as president. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


June 9.—The warmest spell of June weather in 
the annals of New York City seems to have proved 
the very thing the lumber market needed to get on 
the solid road to good business. For the first time 
in months there was no complaint of demand either 
from the wholesaler or the retailer this morning. 
Prices have braced decidedly with the improved 
outlook. Some of the firms, wholesalers especially, 
reported that things began to pick up noticeably 
in the declining days of May. ‘There has been con- 
tinued progress in early June. 

In west Coast products the improvement has 
been abnormal. Lumber is flowing rapidly out of 
the yards and just as rapidly, or more so, is mov- 
ing in. The fact of the matter is some whole- 
salers were ready to predict that June sales all 
around would set a mark for coming months to 
shoot at. In North Carolina and southern pines 
the improvement in demand and prices has been 


decidedly encouraging. Mills report inability in 
many instances to fill orders. Some are banked 


up with orders, from all accounts here, and mean- 
while the dealers, wholesale and retail, are 
hustling and getting returns for their efforts. In 
cypress, too, the outlook is entirely favorable and 
present business much better than had been ex- 
pected a short time ago. <A good demand for red- 
wood also exists. Wholesalers are finding difficulty 
in getting enough eastern spruce lath to fill their 
needs. The result is that fir lath are getting an 
opportunity. Lumber prices generally are holding 
very firm, bargains are few, there is no complaint 
of transits, and it seems better satisfaction and 
more optimism exist than in months. 


On June 17, members of Hoo-Hoo of the metro- 
politan district will journey to Lindenhurst, Long 
Island, when a sizable class of kittens will be in- 
ducted into the order. 

James B. Thornton, treasurer of the Nylta Club, 
is ill at his home with a slight attack of grippe. 
He probably will be laid up another ten days. Mr. 
Thornton is with the firm of Leary & Co., Brooklyn. 

Temple Tweedy, a prominent member of the 
Nylta Club, has just moved to his summer home 
in Bayville, L. I. 

Harold Van Tuyl, of Cox & Van Tuyl, Wantagh, 
Long Island, recently served as chairman of the 
Boy Scout committee in Nassau County. His or- 
ganization was one of the first to go over the top 
in a membership drive. 

Alexander Latham, of the Latham Bros. Co., 
Mineola, recently retired as commander of the 
Mineola post of the American Legion. His retire- 
ment was marked by a banquet at which he was 
the recipient of a handsome ring. 

Charles Sealy, a New York lumberman of many 


years’ standing, is now on a trip to the west Coast, 
which includes a visit to the lumber regions. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


June 6.—The Hutchinson Lumber Co., of Oro- 
ville, is planning to put on a night shift immedi- 
ately, and thus increase the mill’s capacity to half 
a million feet daily. 

The remodeling of the planing mill of the Pelican 
Bay Lumber Co., of Klamath Falls, was completed 
this week. 

The framework of the Sixth Street Lumber Co,’s 
plant, at Klamath Falls, is completed and part of 
the machinery in place. 

A carload of machinery arrived this week for 
the Klamath Falls Lumber & Millwork Co.’s new 
plant at Klamath Falls. 

The Weed Lumber Co. has resumed operation of 
its sawmill following a complete shutdown for 
extensive repairs. 

The Shannon Lumber Co., of Aberdeen, has 
taken over two mill sites at Walton and will 
operate two sawmills. The name of the Walton 
post office will be changed to Shannon. W. M. 
Goehrend, a merchant at Bunker Hill, is one of the 
organizers. 

Construction has started on the new sawmill of 
J. A. Emisson, six miles north of Lakeview, of 
10,000-foot daily capacity, to be enlarged next 
year. Mr. Emisson has timber enough for several 
years’ run. 

In order to avoid inundation by the glacial mud 
flows down Mt. Shasta, which last year wiped out 
a section of the McCloud River Lumber Co.’s rail- 
road to the Southern Pacific line, the tracks have 
been raised. 

The logging camp of the Ewauna Box Co., of 
Klamath Falls, claims a record by loading more 
than 6,000,000 feet last month with one jammer, 
making a daily average of twenty-eight cars. 

The California Door Co., Caldor, has started 
work on rebuilding its Diamond-Caldor logging rail- 
road so as to stand heavier loads. 

The Crown-Willamette Paper Co., of Floriston, 
has completed a 6-mile standard gage railroad into 
its timber near Truckee, and bought a new loco- 
motive. 

The California and Oregon interests of the Coos 
Bay Lumber Co. have been separated. The Pacific 
States Lumber Co. will direct the former company’s 
operations in Oregon, and the Coos Bay Lumber 
Co. has leased the mills and yards of the Pacific 
States Lumber Co. in California. 

The United States Forest Service headquarters 
at San Francisco has announced that beginning 
July 11 a forest air patrol will be maintained 
throughout California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho 
and Montana. WBighteen airplanes will be used. 


COOS BAY, ORE. 


June 6.—May was a low month for foreign ship- 
ments of lumber, as the total was only about 
1,265,970 feet, taken on the Azgamusan Maru and 
the Tsurushima Maru. The former took 694,651 
feet, and the latter, 571,319 feet, both cargoes for 
Japan. The Suricheo cleared for Newark, N. J., 
with 940,000 feet. The Gyokoh Maru was loading 
2,500,000 feet of white cedar logs at the Coos Bay 
Lumber Co.’s dock, and the Ryokoh Maru loaded 
500,000 feet of spruce at the port dock, but neither 
steamer got away in May. The Biyo Maru, City 
of Vancouver and Wyo Maru are due to arrive soon 
for overseas cargoes. The Suremico and the Sula- 
nierco and another vessel will take lumber to the 
east coast. The Daisy Gadsby is to take about 
1,000,000 feet of white cedar lumber from the 
Western White Cedar Co.’s plant at Millington. 
The Johnson Lumber Co., of Coquille, has two 
steam schooner cargoes contracted to be loaded 
at the Smith dock in Marshfield for San Francisco 
with lumber shipped by rail from the Coquille 
Valley. The first cargo is to be loaded at once. 

All mills are operating now on the five-day 
schedule, save the Western White Cedar Co., which 
runs six days. Shingle mills on Coos Bay are 
running steadily. The Stout Lumber Co.’s shingle 
mill recently added to its force and is running 
two saws on an 8-hour shift. The Coos Bay Log- 
ging Co.’s plant in North Bend is also working. 
and the Coos Bay Lumber Co.’s mill is working 
eight hours. Fred Moore, manager at the latter 
plant, says the shingle market is evidently picking 
up. The three veneer factories in Marshfield— 
Coos Veneer & Box Co., Western Lumber Co. and 
Pacific Veneer Co.—are running on slow bell. 
operations being to fill prior orders. At Brookings, 
Curry County, the fall of the Cheteo River bridge 
will hold up for at least two weeks the trucking 
of logs. The Stout Lumber Co. operates a large 
mill at Brookings. 

There has been no new shutdown of logging 
camps in Coos County or elsewhere along the 
southwestern Oregon coast. The Stout Lumber 
Co., however, on May 30 closed its logging camp 
on Black Creek, which has not been using maby 
men of late. Manager R. T. Bourns said sufficient 
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logs were on hand. The Stout Lumber Co.’s log- 
ging railroad, which is to open a fine timber area 
of fir and white cedar in the vicinity of the Seven 
Devils territory, near South Slough, is being hur- 
ried to completion. Small logging contractors 
who cut fir, red cedar and hemlock, are practically 
inactive, because mills and manufacturing con- 
cerns are not making new contracts. 

While the Government was suing the Southern 
Oregon for forfeiture of the Coos Bay Wagon Road 
land that it failed to sell to settlers as required 
in the contract of 1887, the Southern Oregon re- 
fused to pay taxes, and meanwhile Coos County 
sold some of its land for taxes. A buyer’s title 
was recently held good by the circuit court of ap- 
peals in San Francisco. 

Some timber owners who have held small tracts 
in Coos County for years are now offering to sell. 
Many good pieces are being picked up by operators 
who know their worth. 

Lumbermen who have quick trips to make be- 
tween Coos Bay and southwestern Oregon, welcome 
a hydroplane service being installed between 
Bandon, Marshfield, Tillamook and Portland, by 
Emory Smith, who promises trips to Portland, a 
distance by rail of 242 miles, in less than two 


hours. The fare is to be $20. 
TORONTO, ONT. 
June 8.—Ruius E. Dickie, of Stewiacke, N. S., 


first vice president of the Canadian Lumbermen’s 


Association, was in Toronto recently calling on 
the trade. 
James Thompson, of the Thompson-Heyland 


Lumber Co., Toronto, has gone on an extended 
trip to the Pacific coast. 

Lieut. Col. P. C. MecGillvray, of Chedworth 
(Canada) (Ltd.), Toronto, has returned after 
spending three months in British Columbia on a 
purchasing trip. 

Jens Jesdahl, of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association inspection staff, who has been stationed 
at Orillia, Ont., has been transferred to Antigo, 
Wis. 

J. D. Copeland, of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., 
Toronto, who has been confined to his home for 
the last four months through illness, is now able 
to resume his duties. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


June 6.—In spite of the fact that every manu- 
facturer is complaining of low prices, one lumber- 
man stated today that his company’s June volume 
of business was greater than for several years. 
“But we did not get the prices,’ he added. That, 
however, did not matter so much as long as he 
took stock of himself as a wholesaler only, but 
being also a manufacturer, he said he comes in 
fora share of the loss that that end of the industry 
is carrying daily. 

A. C. Dixon, general manager Booth-Kelly Lum- 
ber Co., was in Portland from Eugene today, and 
stated as his opinion that the lumber market has 
reached the point where prices must bé at bedrock. 
Values will begin to strengthen and advance, he 
explained, as soon as some of the mills conclude 
they have been producing lumber and marketing 
it sufficiently long at a loss. He would not venture 
to say how soon this might happen. The TBooth- 
Kelly mills at Wendling and Springfield are oper- 
ating on 5-day schedules. 

Five vessels loaded lumber cargoes at St. Helens, 
on the lower Columbia River, this week, three of 
them for California ports, one for New York and 
the other for Guaymas, Mexico. The cargo for 
Mexico consists of 3,000,000 feet of piling and lum- 
ber. The steamer Georgian, for New York, had on 
board 1,400,000 feet of lumber. 

Wallem & Co. announced today that a new service 
between Portland and European ports will be 
started on a monthly schedule, with a view largely 
to catering to the lumber trade. Ernest E. John- 
son, president of Wallem & Co., which has its 
headquarters in Bergen, Norway, is now en route 
home from a visit to the headquarters. 

The Nelson Seamship Co. has decided to add the 
Steamer Cricket to its fleet engaged in carrying gen- 
eral cargo north from California ports with lumber 
for return cargoes. The Cricket will be the third 
vessel. These vessels touch at coast ports south of 
the Columbia River. 

Much interest is taken here in the announcement 
made at Klamath Falls, Ore., at a banquet Friday 
night by Robert E. Strahorn, president of the 
Oregon, California & Eastern railroad, to the effect 
that the line would be extended to Malin, the cen- 
ter of the great Tule Lake region, twenty-seven 
miles south of Klamath Falls. The extension will 
tap 4 remarkably rich section of agricultural land, 
and it will eventually form a link of the chain by 
Which the Southern Pacific will have a line from 
west to east across Oregon, with Eugene as the 
Western terminus. As a result of much new rail- 
Toad construction in the State, the mills will find 


ti considerable demand for lumber in that direc- 
on, 


Portland is the convention city this summer and 
thousands of visjtors are already here waiting for 
the Rose Festival, which opens June 15 with a 
bigger and better program than ever before. The 
feature of this year’s celebration will be “Rosaria,” 
a pageant of immense magnitude. Several thousand 
people will participate in the sensational and im- 
pressive spectacle. y 

Arrangements have been made for a public re- 
ception in honor of the many distinguished sci- 
entists who will assemble at Reed College, Portland, 
in convention June 17 to 20, inclusive. Among 
papers will be several of interest to lumbermen. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


June 8.—Demand for southern pine remains 
practically unchanged as compared with the pre- 
vious week. Orders are coming in slowly and 
prices are unsatisfactory. ‘Manufacturers say they 
are unable to move certain items, regardless of 
price. No speculative buying is being done, and 
most orders are for small cars for immediate ship- 


ment. Retailers as a rule are buying conserva- 
tively, figuring on possible price concessions. 
Weather conditions have been excellent and all 


the large mills are operating to capacity. A few 
small mills have closed down on account of slow 
demand and low prices. 

The usual amount of shed stock is moving to 
southern yards and an occasional car or two is 
going to northern and eastern markets. Florida 
demand remains steady, the yards ordering as 
needs arise. Stocks of all planing mill products 
are large, and mixed orders have prompt attention. 
Mills are accepting all orders offered when prices 
are anywhere near in line. Sales of 4-inch B&bet- 
ter flooring were only on mixed orders to Florida 
trade, and at steady prices; No. 1 is moving slowly 
at an average of $40.50, although some mills in 
the western section sell at $35 to $36; No. 2 was 
in stronger demand at average of $17.25; No. 3 
sells at $11.50 to $12.50. Orders for 3-inch B&bet- 
ter are scarce, sales having been made as low as 
$50; No. 1 moved slowly and its price is steady ; 
No. 2 sold at an average of $17.25; No. 3 sold at 
$11. Very little 6-inch is being sold in either No. 
2 or No. 3 grade. Stocks of flooring are reported 
larger than for a long time. 

Sales of %-inch ceiling to the Florida trade 
were larger than for several weeks. Several sales 
of straight cars of No. 2 grade were made, but 
the other grades moved on mixed orders. Price 
of each grade is steady. Demand for thin ceiling 
shows no improvement, and remilling plants find 
difficulty in storing stocks. Some are thinking of 
closing down. Prices of B&better and No. 1 are 
firm in both 7- and ys-inch, but No. 2 in #,-inch is 
off 50 cents, and y,-inch, $1. A few sales of parti- 
tion were made at: Bé&better, $44; No. 1, $40; 
No. 2, $20. 

Call for bond siding from Florida trade was a 
little stronger. Prices: B&better, $45; No. 1, 
$41; No. 2, $26.25. Novelty is moving slowly, 
and mostly on mixed orders; prices are steady. 
Bevel siding is uncalled for, even on mixed orders. 
Prices are steady, as manufacturers can not sell 
for less. Square edge stock is moving slowly in 
No. 2 and there is hardly any call for the higher 
grades. Prices are steady. 

Shortleaf air dried roofers have been compara- 
tively active, a number of orders being booked for 
five and ten cars of 8- and 10-inch shiplap stock. 
Weather conditions are ideal and output for the 
week was large. Price of 6-inch is $18.50 to $19; 
the wider widths, $20 to $20.50. A few sales are 
being made at 50 cents more, and some at 50 cents 
less. Low price levels prevail in consuming terri- 
tory, due in part to the volume of transit cars 
offered and the competition of other woods; how- 
ever, it is not likely there will be much change in 
price for some time. Longleaf kiln dried roofers 
were in fair demand by the Florida trade at an 
average of $21.75. A few sales were made in the 


East, but low prices had to be met and the mills ' 


are not trying to obtain business of this class in 
eastern centers. 

Kiln dried finish is moving fairly well to yards 
in southern Florida. Most every mixed order calls 
for a few items of finish in 4/4 stock and, as B&bet- 
ter grade accumulates slowly, the mills are holding 
prices firm. Stocks of 6/4- and 8/4-inch are not 
large. No. 1 D4S boards are moving for the most 
part on mixed orders. Specified widths are being 
held firm by the large mills. Sales of random 
widths in straight cars have been made at $38. 
No. 2 boards have been slow sellers for several 
weeks, and prices are not as good. No. 3 were in 
fair demand at $18.50 for 6-inch. The 4-inch sell 
at $12. 

Florida demand for large dimension and timbers 
was fairly active, but demand from other sections 
is very slow, and prices are unsatisfactory. About 
the only movement to the North and East is by 
boat from here and Tampa, and these shipments 
are made up mostly of stock furnished by small 
mills at low prices. Prices of large mills show no 
material change. Sales of small framing were less 
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Willapa Lumber Co. 
Fir | 
Spruce 
Hemlock 

Our Specialty 

Vertical Grain Uppers 


Carefully dried—Well manufactured. 

Mills: - - RAYMOND, WASH. 
General Sales Office: PORTLAND, ORE. 
Chicago Representative 
L. H. Dodd Lumber Co., 514 Railway Exch. Bldg. 
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Geo. T. Mickle 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Dealers 


YELLOW FIR LUMBER 


We specialize in soft, old-growth, 
kiln-dried Yellow Fir in mixed 
cars, including Finish, Stepping, 
Flooring, Ceiling, Casing, Base and 
Mouldings, for the Yard Trade 


and can make instant shipment. 


North Portland, Ore. y. 
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Principles of 


Handling Woodlands 


By HENRY SOLON GRAVES 


Tells how to manage timber properties along the 
most profitable lines. Valuable to timber owners 
or managers. A very practical book, worth many 
times its cost to the man who wants a guide to 
reaping highest profits in timber management. 


Cloth, $2.50 Postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So, Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Extra Profits in 
R & G Garage Doors 


R&G garage doors are so well 
made and so attractive that lum- 
ber dealers find it easy to get an 
extra margin on them. Builders 
who have nice homes and who 


want the appearance of their 
garages to be in keeping with 
surroundings prefer R&G garage 
doors every time. A small in- 
vestment in R&G doors will 
pay you big profits. 
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Write for booklet describing 
the R & G Garage Door 


Rowe €@ Giles 


LUMBER CO. 


CHAGRIN FALLS, OHIO 














Scribner’s 
Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book of its kind ever published. Gives 
measurements of all kinds of Lumber, Logs, Planks, Tim- 
ber; Hints to Lumber Dealers; Wood Measure; Speed of 
Circular Saws; Care of Saws; Cord Wood Tables; Felling 
Trees; Growth of Trees; Land Measure; Wages, Rent, 
Board, Interest, Stave and Heading Bolts, etc. 

Standard book throughout the United States and 
Canada. 

Sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


S. E. FISHER, pocittster. n.y. 
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/ t By whatever method logging is 
/ done, the best means is HERCU- 


LES (Red-Strand) Wire Rope. It 
has been successfully used for such 
work ever since logging has been 
done with mechanical equipment. 





Established 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
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than for several weeks and prices are not as firm 
as a week ago. 

Several local wholesale dealers report an in- 
crease in inquiries for railroad and car material, 
but few materialize into actual orders. A few or- 
ders for small amounts of decking are being placed, 

IXxport demand from the West Indies, Cuba and 
South America is satisfactory. The mills in the 
western section are well booked for the next sixty 
days. 

There seems to be a stronger demand for cypress 
from the East than at any time this year. In- 
quiries for mixed cars, containing mostly interior 
finish, are numerous. Middle West business has 
slumped, although there are some steadfast cypress 
users who are placing their usual volume of or- 
ders. These are mostly for factory grades, espe- 


cially in thicker shop. Florida business is fair, 
and is mostly in mixed cars; there is some demand 
for factory grades. Florida is using a goodly 
quantity of thick shop and 4/4 select. 

Anderson M. Foote is now secretary and treas- 
urer of the J. M. Griffin Lumber Co., Holopaw, 
Fla. He will be office manager and in charge of 
sales, and also assistant general manager. At 
Hattiesburg Mr. Foote organized and managed the 
Victor Lumber Co. After cutting out he became 


Hattiesburg representative for the Weston Lum. 
ber Co., of Columbus, Ohio. A few years ago he 
organized the Hillside Lumber Co., of Tunnell 


Springs, Ala., which finished cutting last summer, 
The J. M. Griffin Lumber Co. now owns more than 
four hundred million feet of virgin dense longleaf 
pine stumpage. 











FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








Cites Value of Grade-Marked Lumber 


WASHINGTON, ID. C., June 8.—The lumber di 
vision of the Department of Commerce has issued 
the following: 


“Why do not American lumber exporters grade 
mark their lumber, thereby protecting the foreign 
consumer from grade juggling, and at the same time 
build up a reputation for their brands.” asks one 
of the most important agents for American lumber 
abroad in a Jetter to the lumber division. The 
absence of grade marks has Jed to unfair competi- 
tion among exporters, and importers have taken 
advantage of these conditions by buying one grade 
and selling another. The consumer has paid too 
much for some unbranded lumber under the belief 
that the quality purchased from the foreign im- 
porter is the same as that furnished by the manu 
facturer in the United States. Consequently the 
reputation of the American exporter has suffered, 
and his sales have decreased. There is a certain 
class of people on both sides of the water who 
prefer to deal in articles not branded, or trade- 
marked, but this is not the class which has 
brought credit to the American export trade. 

Grade marking of lumber is unquestionably the 
most important step which can be taken to improve 
and stabilize our export trade, and to reduce the 
cost of distribution. Happily there are several 
leading exporters in the United States who have 
grade marked their lumber for years. 

Our keenest competitors in foreign countries 
have grade marked their lumber for a century or 
more. Once a grade mark is established, repeat 
orders are placed with regularity, and it takes a 
very substantial decrease in price for others to 
get a foothold. As long as the foreign importer 
and consumer are convinced of the conscientious 
grading of lumber on the part of exporters they 
are slow to make complaints. Unbranded lumber 
has no such advantage, it invites close inspection, 
because it is not sold on reputation, but on price 
alone. There is not an importer or consumer of 
consequence anywhere who would not welcome the 
grade marking of American lumber, and the lumber 
division therefore hopes that our exporters will 
give thought to the suggestion made by the agent 
who appeals for their consideration of this matter. 


Export and Import Data for April 

WASHINGTON, D. C.. June 8.—During the ten 
months ended with April of this year exports of 
wood and its manufactures from the United States 
had an aggregate value of $115,131,840, compared 
with $129,418,641 in the same period a year ago, 
a decrease of about 11 percent. Exports which 
showed a falling off were chiefly softwood lumber 
and sawn timber. Most of the hardwoods exported 
showed slight gains. Exports of cooperage, ve- 
neers and plywoods gained, while box shook fell 
off. 

Exports for April were valued at $14,696,087, 
compared with $13,447,141 in April, 1924, an 
increase of 9 percent. This is less than the 15 
pereent inerease in March over the same month 
last year, but indicates a sustaining of activity 
in the export lumber trade to a greater extent 
than for some time. Increased exports of soft- 
woods, chiefly southern pine lumber, were mainly 
accountable for the increase in April. 

Exports of logs and hewn timber amounted to 
about 23,000,000 feet less than the April, 1924, 
exports. Half of this was cedar. Exports of 
sawn timber in April this vear were 56,138,000 
feet, of which Douglas fir, with 29,755,000 feet of 
untreated and 3,177,000 feet of treated timber, 
formed the largest item. Untreated southern pine 
timber exports totaled 15,613,000 feet and treated 
timber 2,110,000 feet. Exports of railroad ties 
totaled 225,057, which was 22 percent less than 
in April last year. 

Softwood lumber exports were 150,235,000 feet 
as compared with 114,390,000 feet during April 
last year, an increase of nearly one-third. Douglas 
fir rough lumber exports were 51,419,000 feet, 
dressed lumber 1,153,000 feet. Southern pine 
rough lumber exports were 69,321,000 feet, an 
increase of nearly 60 percent, while the value 


Inereased from $1.836,000 to $3,176,000, or 73 
percent, over April, 1924. Exports of dressed 


southern pine lumber were 8,510,000 feet, also an 
increase over the corresponding month of last year, 

The principal markets taking Douglas fir lumber 
were Japan, 18,485,000 feet; Australia, 9,839,000 
feet; China, 7,353,000 feet, and Peru, 5,228,000 
feet. Southern pine went chiefly to the River 
Plate, 26,450,000 feet, and to Cuba, 12,958,000 
feet. while amounts of slightly over 6,000,000 feet 
went to Germany, the United Kingdom, and 
Mexico. 

Other softwood exports were hemlock, 9,811,000 
feet; western pine, 2,757,000 feet; spruce, 1,749,- 
000 feet; redwood, 1,599,000 feet: white pine, 
1,257,000 feet: cypress, 699,000 feet, and = other 
miscellaneous softwoods, 2,180,000 feet. 

Hardwood lumber exports totaled 35,912,000 
feet, of which oak comprised 18,485,000 feet, and 
gum, 4,390,000 feet, represented the next largest 
item. Ash exports were 2,843,000 feet: poplar, 
2,742,000 feet; mahogany, 2,214,000 feet, and wal- 
nut, 1,647,000 feet. Wardwood flooring exports, 
not included in the total figure for hardwood lun- 
ber, were 667,000 feet. 

Oak exports went to the United Kingdom, 10,- 
357.000 teet; Canada, 3,009,000 feet; Belgium, 
1,542,000 feet; River Plate, 1,216,000 feet ; British 
South Africa, 759,000 feet; Netherlands, 618,000 
feet; Spain, 221,000 feet, and to all other coun- 
tries, 963,000 feet. 

Imports for April, 1925, ineluded 8,392,000 feet 
of capinet woods in the log, of which mahogany 
comprised 5,878,000 feet, and Philippine mahogany, 
1.076,000 feet. There were also 13,829,000 feet 
of logs and timber imported aside from cabinet 
woods. Imports of lumber included  softwoods, 
113.574.0000 feet ; hardwoods, 6,152,000 feet ; sawn 
Philippine mahogany, 594,000 feet, and other sawed 
eabinet woods, 576,000 feet. Lath imports were 
148,551,000; shingle imports, 230,269,000. ‘Ties 
numbering 87,519 were less than for the corre- 
sponding period Jast year. Imports of the en- 
tire group of wood and manufactures of wood 
were valued at $8,498,040, as against $8,874,787 
for April, 1924, while imports for the ten months 
ended April, 1925, were $94,156,148, or 2 percent 
less than the $96,595,623 value of exports for the 
corresponding ten months ended April 30, 1924. 


Italian Market for Southern Pine 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 8.—Commercial At- 
taché H. C. MacLean, reports from Rome that 
there has been little change in the situation in the 
Italian market for American lumber since the be 
ginning of the year. From authorities in the trade 
it is learned that no noticeable increase im the de- 
mand for southern pine has taken place. Although 
building construction continues to be extremely ac 
tive throughout the country and a certain amount 
of southern pine is being used for doors, windows, 
blinds ete.. its price is still at a level which en- 
courages the use of cheaper substitutes. 

Where cost is the first consideration softwood of 
lucal production or imported from Austria or Yugo 
slavia ete, is being extensively used, while where 
a better quality is desired pine from Sweden, which 
costs at least 25 percent less than American south- 
ern pine, is finding favor with builders. Swedish 
pine is by no means comparable with southern pine 
in quality, and if the difference in price weété 
limited to 10 percent it would be unable to com 
pete, but under present conditions its cost is sul- 
ficiently lower to make it attractive. 

Only in the case of railway car construction has 
any real improvement taken place, Mr. MacLean 
adds. Car manufacturers have been for the last 
few months and in the near future will probably 
continue to be the best customers for southerD 
pine. Not only have the contracts for new rolling 
stock awarded by the State Railways resulted in 
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a larger consumption of this species, but also addi- 
tional orders are in sight. For this purpose no 
other wood known in Italy is as well adapted, and 
in spite of its high cost experiments with other 
kinds of lumber have demonstrated that the use of 
southern pine is justified by the results obtained. 

Stocks of southern pine at the end of 1924 were 
very considerable, being accounted for in part by 
speculative buying, but have since been reduced 
and at present would be slightly below normal if 
it were not for several shipments sent on consign- 
ment Which are still unsold. 

SHE a2aLaa222 


Softwoods Active in Great Britain 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 8.—Acting Commer- 
cial Attaché Mitchell cables from London that the 
softwood lumber market in Great Britain is very 
active, consumption and import being good, particu- 
larly in house specifications. The Government has 
announced a decision to encourage the building of 
wooden houses. Hardwoods are less active, with 
stocks heavy. 
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Uruguayan Lumber Imports in May 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June &8.—In a cable to the 
Department of Commerce, Commercial Attaché 
Clark, Montevideo, reports that lumber imports 
into Uruguay during May were 800,000 pieces of 
American lumber and 145,000 pieces of other. lum- 
per. The market was quiet, with difliculty in mov- 
ing stocks owing to the decline in prices in the 


United States and the competition of Brazilian - 


pine due to recent depreciation in Brazil’s currency. 
Comparative prfces on the dock, duty paid, per 
1,000 feet, are: Oak, $186; pine, $82.75; fir, 
$77.50; Brazilian pine, $74.50. 


. . . 
Grecian Imports. of Pine Increasing 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 8.—Commercial At- 
taché Hall, Athens, reports to the Department of 
Commerce that the stabilization of the drachma 
was undoubtedly one of the principal causes of the 
opening of the enormous building boom in Greece 
during the first quarter of this year. Building 
continues apparently by momentum, recent fluctua- 
tions of the drachma having been thus far without 
effect. Imports of American southern pine and 
other lumber seem to have increased during the 
quarter. 
SPB EREBBaEBE 

Guatemalan Imports and Exports 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June S.—Of the lumber im- 
ports, aggregating $134,000, received in Guate- 
mala last year, 99 percent came from the United 
States, according to Comsul General Holland, 
Guatemala City. This was a decrease of $15,000 
under the value of 1923 imports. Lumber exports 
from Guatemala in 1924 were valued at $142,663, 
compared with $126,387 the preceding year. All 
this lumber came to the United States. The in- 
erease was in the value of cabinet woods rather 
than in the quantity. 
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Fifteen of the Minneapolis-St. Paul sash and 
door manufacturers are showing aggressiveness in 
emphasizing the importance of that industry in 
the Twin Cities by a large display of their prod- 
ucts at the Northwest Industrial Exposition. The 
sash and door manufacturers in that territory are 
operating on a good schedule, with business com- 
ing in large volume not only from the cities but 
from the rural districts. For the first time busi- 
ness now is well distributed over the entire tribu- 
tary territory. While a large volume of the goods 
turned out this year has been of the stock variety, 
the latest orders show a tendency toward special 
work. 

The Omaha (Neb.) sash and door market is 
much the same as a week ago. There seems to be 
no immediate prospect of a rush. Prices show 
no change of any consequence. 

In spite of the fact that there is quite a bit 
of building going on in Columbus, Ohio, the demand 
for millwork is a little slow. Old work is being 
finished up but new orders are not coming in as 
fast as expected. Suburban work, however, is 
bringing some small orders for sash and doors. 
The mills are working to only about 75 percent 
capacity at present. Although there has been 
some cutting, prices are fairly steady. 

Plants at Kansas City, Mo., report a slightly 
smaller volume of new business in specials, and 
prices not quite so firm. Demand for yard stock 
is fair locally and in suburban towns, but coun- 
try trade is still slow. 

The door and millwork trade at Buffalo, N. Y., 
is fairly active, but there is not quite as much 
doing as a year ago. It is noticeable that large 
orders are also fewer. With the hot weather com- 
ing on earlier than usual, there has been a dis- 
position to slow down building operations to some 
extent. 


The Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are 
still able to move stocks on a large scale, the de- 
mand having abated little, if any. The local mills, 
being for the most part engaged in the manufacture 
of special sizes to meet the requirements of those 
Who are putting up houses for their own occupaney, 
are kept busy, and manage to get prices that leave 
fair margins of profit. On the stock size material, 
however, the margin is cut very close, competition 
being about as keen as it has been. The outlook 
iS very encouraging, everything pointing to a con- 
tinuance of the present activity. 


Superiority of American Doors 


It is interesting to note, and worth telling at 
home, that American doors are regarded by compe- 
tent authorities as being the best products of the 
kind made anywhere in the world. ‘This fact was 
brought out in a recent official review of the lum- 
ber market in England, where it is said that though 
English importers try to buy American fir doors at 
Prices comparable with Austrian fir doors, that as 
& matter of fact well enough known in England, 
the former are superior both in material and work- 
Manship. Austrian fir, it is said, ranks well with 
other European softwoods, but is far inferior to 


Douglas fir. It has also been demonstrated that 
our fir doors rank above other doors in manufaec- 
ture and workmanship, and this fact is proven by 
the extensive market that has been developed in 
the United Kingdom in fir doors in competition 
with other parts of the world. It means, too, that 
the dealers and the builders in America are getting 
better doors for their money than are to be had 


anywhere else in the world. 


Ages of Millwork Mechanics 
Recently the Eastern Millwork Bureau (Inec.), 
New York, sent out a questionnaire to manufactur- 
ers of millwork asking for data on the ages of the 
mechanics in their employ. Sixty-eight firms re- 
sponded, a tabulation of the data submitted by 
them showing as follows: 





Age Number 
RT ee OO 6 ors vow eagle a rasire see Aelewiees 333 
Between 25 and 43 
Between 35 and 471 
Between 45 and 408 
CIRO ON NCR io tvcdids oc assnwdaseacmaeeas 309 

RUN aol awa esea dad ee ee eee eee 2,001 


In a bulletin submitting to its members the re- 
sult of this investigation the bureau makes the 
following comment: 

How much longer can this condition exist with- 
out a serious shortage of skilled workmen result- 
ing? 

This bureau is endeavoring to arouse its mem- 
bers to the point where they will encuurage young 
men to enter the woodworking industry. Many 
firms are awake to the situation and would use 
apprentices if they were available. ‘The next thing 
to consider is, where can these apprentices be 
located? What inducements are we in a position 
to offer them? 

We request that every firm interested in this 
subject write us their suggestions and recommenda- 
tions so that concerted action may be decided upon 
and a remedy devised which will save the industry 
many thousands of dollars. 


HYMENEAL 


SHURTLEFF-UTLEY. On Saturday, evening, 
June 6, Maurice FE. Shurtleff, one of the most 
popular of the younger Illinois lumbermen, joined 
the ranks of the benedicts. The young lady 
for whom he forsook the realm of bacherlor- 
hood was Miss Helen Utley, daughter of Mrs. 
WwW. Utley, of Sterling, Ill. The ceremony 
took place at the home of the bride’s mother, 
Rev. W. E. Barwick of the First Congregational 
Church of Sterling, officiating. The young couple 
will spend the month of June motoring through 
Canada and the New England states and upon 
their return will make their home in Sterling. 
After June 6 the headquarters of the Shurtleff 
Lumber Co. will be moved from Marengo, where 
it has been located for a number of years, to 
Sterling, and Mr. Shurtleff will operate his chain 
of yards from that point. Mr. Shurtleff has 
always been active in association and club work 
and is at present secretary of the first district 
of the Illinois State association and a director 
of the Splinters Club. His bride is a graduate 
of Dana Hall, while Mr. Shurtleff is a graduate 
of Oberlin College. 















At Boston 





SIMONDS 


Saw and 
Knife 
Service 
Stations 


Always on hand — 
Saws, Planer Knives, Files, 


Hack Saws. 


Where you can get quick- 
est and best Saw repair 
work. 


Simonds Saw and Steel Co. 


1350 Columbia Road, Boston 
127-129 So. Green St., Chicago 
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Big Four Lumber Co. 
—HARDWOODS— 


Dimension Stocks — Crating 
Conway Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 








Lumber and 


HUTCHIN Storage Co. 


Saw Mill, Band Resaw and Planing Mill 
GENERAL OFFICES, YARDS AND MILL: 
139th and Western Ave., BLUE ISLAND, ILL. 


Local Phone: 


Blue Island 800 


Douglas Fir, 
Yellow Pine, 
White Pine, 
Spruce, Norway, 
Railroad and 
Car Material 
ORDERS SOLICITED 


Chicago Phone: 


Pullman 8020 (No Toll) 











Make Business Good 


Get in touch with the new lumber buyers given you 
TWICE a week by Clancy’s Red Book Service, which 
also gives names of all other active lumber buying 
concerns. 

This service will at all time enable you to play safe 
in extending credit. It is recognized by lumbermen 
everywhere as being as valuable as fire insurance and 
is known as 


“The Independent Authority” 
On Lumber Credits 


Write for rates and Pamphlet No.49-S 
Even though you do not subscribe for the above ser- 
vice, we’ll handle your claims. Our Collection De- 
partment is acknowledged as the best means for man- 
ufacturing and wholesale lumbermen to collect their 
— Just advise us the amount due you. We'll 
get it. 


LumBermen’s Crepit AssociATION 
Suite 1740-68 608 So. Dearborn Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Headquarters, 157 East 44th St., New York City 








The Proper Card for You 


Your business is vastly too important to 
be represented by anything less than a 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card 


Many of America’s largest card users com- 
pliment the skill and care exercised in 
engraving a Wiggins Plate by 
using Wiggins Cards 
exclusively. Ask 
for tab of speci- 
mens; detach 
them one by 
one and observe 
their clean-cut 










OTEEL COMPANY 


b] 
PITTSBURGH. PA 
6.K.HARRIGC CIOHER BVILOING 


edges and gener- CALES Acaue CHICAGO 
al excellence, 
The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers PlateMakers Die Embossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 








DROLET & STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
LOGGING REPORTS 


MAPS 
108 SOUTH LA SALLE Sr., CHICAGO 


Southern Office, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 








Logging Ralph C Bryant 


Have you a problem to solve in logging, lo 
transportation or harvesting tan bark an 
turpentine economically? “Logging’’ will 
tell you how. An invaluable reference book 
for logging superintendents, timber owners, 
etc. Cloth, $4.50, postpaid. 


" 1 So. Dearborn St. 
American Lumberman ** Gia hE 


Chicago. II], 














H. R. Kilpatrick, manager of the Homochitto 
Lumber Co., Bude, Miss., was a recent Chicago 
visitor. 


Kurt Stoehr, treasurer and sales manager Oconto 
Co., spent several days this week at the company’s 
mills at Oconto, Wis. 


Ek. E. Johnson, sales manager C. D. Johnson 
Lumber Co., Portland Ore., spent several days in 
Chicago this week on business. 


R. Lockhart, of the Crawford-Lockhart Lumber 
Co., Winnipeg, Man., was in Chicago recently on 
his way to Detroit, Mich., on a business trip. 


The general offices of the American Hardwood 
Flooring Co., formerly, located in the Conway 
Building, Chicago, haye been moved to Nashville, 
a 
Tenn, 


Walter Robison, of the W. R. Pickering Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in Chicago this week 
conferring with W. L. Godley, manager of the local 
office. 


Dan Selby, general sales agent Clark & Boice 
Lumber Co., Dallas, Tex., was in Chicago Wednes- 
day en route to Grand Rapids, Mich., on a busi- 
ness trip. 


W. A. Foster, of the Foster-Morgan Lumber Co., 
wholesaler, of Seattle, Wash., when in Chicago last 
week reported business in west Coast products 
rather slow. 


Fred Kozak, manager of the yellow pine depart- 
ment of the Charles L. Baxter Lumber Co., re- 
turned Wednesday from several weeks’ pleasure 
trip to California. 


W. K. Church, traffic manager of the W. R. 
Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in 
Chicago last week en route East where he expects 
to spend two or three weeks’ vacation. 


IL. A. Maier, land agent for the Langlade Lum 
ber Co., of Antigo, Wis., was a much appreciated 
caller at the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Offices this 
week. He was in Chicago on company business. 


J. K. Wesson, general sales agent of the lumber 
department Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., was in Chicago this week conferring with 
C. E. Rich, manager of the company’s local office. 


L. L. Emerson, manager of the yellow pine de- 
partment of the Tri-State Lumber & Shingle Co., 
is receiving the congratulations of his many friends 
on the arrival June 7 of a baby girl—estimated 
weight 9 pounds. . 


Charles L. Schwartz, of Naperville, Ill., expects 
to leave Sunday on a fishing trip to Chetek, Wis. 
He plans to be on hand for the picnic of the 
Northern Illinois Lumbermen’s Club to be held at 
Aurora, Ill., June 18. 


Theodore Sparks, of Theo. A. Burrows Lumber 
Co., Winnipeg, Man., was a Chicago visitor last 
week. He reported a healthy demand for Canadian 
white spruce, stating that the mills have good 
stocks of dry spruce in dimension and boards. 


J. E. Orr, sales manager Lake Independence 
Lumber Co., with headquarters in Big Bay, Mich., 
returned this week from a trip to San Francisco, 
Calif., occasioned through the death of his brother 
who was connected with the Forest Service out 
on the Coast. 


W. L. Godley, manager of the Chicago office of 
the W. R. Pickering Lumber Co., left Wednesday 
to visit the mills of the Stadard Lumber Co. at 
Standard, Calif., and the West Side Lumber Co. 
at Tuolumne, Calif., both operated by the Picker- 
ing interests, also the sash and door plants at 
Sonora, Calif. Mr. Godley expects to be away a 
month. 


W. H. Gleason, manager of the Chicago office 
of James E. Stark & Co. (Inc.), hardwood manu- 
facturers, made a business trip through the north- 
ern Illinois consuming territory last week. He 
reports that furniture factories are not very active 
right now, but are waiting until after the mid- 
summer shows before stocking up to any appre- 
ciable extent. 


L. T. Clem, formerly of the Santa Ana Lumber 
Co., Santa Ana, Calif., has joined the Chenault 
Lumber & Supply Co., of Denver, Colo., as a mem- 
ber of the firm. The new business name has been 
changed to Chenault-Clem Lumber Co. Mr. Clem 
is an old lumberman, having entered the business 
at West Frankfort, Ill, in 1900, being then with 
the Clem-Summers Lumber Co. Mr. Clem had been 
in partnership for some years beginning with 1906 


with Mr. Chenault at Benton, Ill., under the name 
of the L. T. Clem Hardware & Lumber Co, 


Frank Burnaby, president Sun Lumber Co,, 
Beverly Hills, Calif., is expected in Chicago this 
week to participate in the annual tournament of 
the Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago June 
16. Mr. Burnaby has the distinction of making 
au hole in one at the Annandale Golf Club recently, 
It therefore behooves the local golfers to get in a 
little practice before Tuesday next, otherwise 
Frank is liable to walk away with a few cups. 


Cypress Lodge, near Eagle River, Wis., the sum- 
mer abode of Nils Gregertsen, of the Gregertsen 
Bros. Co., is everything the name implies. Flowers 
are planted in cypress knees shipped from Louisi- 
ana, these being filled with soil, the flowers adding 
much to the attractiveness of the place. Mr, 
Gregertsen says that he placed these cypress kneeg 
a foot in the ground and is confident that they 


will live up to the reputation of “The Wood 
Eternal.” 
Charles If. Sims, of the Sims-Morgan Lumber 


Co., manufacturer of southern pine, with mills at 
Pine Hill and Yellow Bluff, Ala., has returned to 
Pine Hill after having spent a week in the Chicago 
territory calling on the trade in company with 
R. E. L. Rainey, of the Lumber Service Corpora- 
tino, Chicago. Mr. Sims has made arrangements 
with the Lumber Service Corporation to act as 
exclusive sales representative of the Sims-Morgan 
company in the Chicago territory. 


Among the lumbermen who transacted business 
in Chicago the last week were the following: Al 
Klass, sales manager Holt Lumber Co., Oconto, 
Wis.; E. G. Woodford, sales manager Yawkey- 
Bissell Lumber Co., White Lake, Wis.; D. H. Jen- 


kins, Forester Lumber Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; 
¥. W. Long, sales manager Wisconsin-Michigan 


Lumber Co., Eagle River, Wis.: Robert Dunean, 
Robert Dunean Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., 
J. M. Morgan, Baxter-Forest Hardwood Co., Me- 
ridian, Miss. 


Ralph H. Burnside, of Portland, Ore., president 
Willapa Lumber Co., while in Chicago this week 
visiting his son, paid the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a 
much appreciated call. Mr. Burnside was en route 
to the Coast after having spent several weeks in 
the East sizing up conditions in New York, Bos- 
ton ang other consuming centers. He says that 
business in the East is good and prospects bright 
for a continued consumption of Pacific coast prod- 
ucts. During his trip Mr. Burnside took occasion 
to visit some of his old friends in Iowa. 


Robert Stimson, of the Stimson Veneer & Lum- 
ber Co., Memphis, Tenn., has been in Chicago for 
the last ten days visiting his father, J. V. Stimson, 
of Huntingburg, Ind., who is in the Presbyterian 
Hospital. Mr. Stimson, who reports his father as 
getting along very nicely, left Tuesday night. for 
the Louisville convention of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, but expects to return 
to Chicago in a few days when it is hoped that 
his father will leave the hospital for his summer 
home located on one of the Indiana lakes near 
Culver. 


Announcement has been made that W. W. Hamil- 
ton has joined forces with C. W. Pendell, who has 
been operating under his own name for over & 
year as C. W. Pendell & Co., and the firm will be 
known in the future as Pendell & Hamilton. The 
offices will remain at 1606 Conway Building. Mr. 
Pendell is well known in the local lumber circles, 
having been actively engaged in the business in 
Chicago for the last ten years. For the last 
eighteen years Mr. Hamilton has been associated 
with large west Coast mills and is thoroughly 
acquainted with the manufacture and needs of 
the trade in the matter of Coast woods. 


John Hettler has had the novel experience of 
having sawed the timber for the North Manches- 
ter, Ind., sawmili that was built in 1874, and then 
fifty-one years later he sawed some of the timber 
for the new building taking the place of the old. 
When the mill that burned a year ago was built, 
John Hettler with his father was operating a steam 
mill at Laketon, Ind. In 1872, as a boy, he had 
learned to operate a circular saw. Two years later 
he cut the timber for the North Manchester mill. 
Later he left the sawmill business, but some years 
ago returned to it and has been operating a small 
mill. It fell to his lot to cut some of the timber 
for the new North Manchester mill. 


W. W. Hamilton, of Pendell & Hamilton, whole 
salers, with offices in suite 1606 Conway hero 
recently returned from a five weeks’ trip to the 
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Pacific coast in the course of which he visited 
mills embraced in the territory extending from 
Vancouver, B. C., to Portland, Ore., sizing up con- 
ditions and calling on operators whom his concern 
expects to represent in the Chicago territory. In 
commenting on the situation, Mr. Hamilton said: 
“Conditions on the Coast seem to be somewhat un- 
settled, due very largely to the state of mind of 
the operators themselves rather than to funda- 
mental conditions. While there is heavy produc- 
tion on the Coast at present, there is likewise 
heavy consumption of lumber in the domestic mar- 
kets. A more confident feeling among the west 
Coast mills would have a beneficial effect on the 
situation. Stocks are low, but daily production is 
peing crowded too hard on the market.” 


When Antilumbermen Fall Out 


Brickmakers of Chicago have been fighting suc- 
cessfully for years a proposed amendment to the 
building code that would permit the use of hollow 
tile in walls, but several weeks ago the building 
and zoning committee of the city council decided 
for tile and prepared an ordinance that was 
adopted by the city council, but returned by the 
mayor with the suggestion that the advice of the 
Federal bureau of standards first be sought. After 
two hearings the committee had a change of heart, 
and killed the amendment permitting tile. But 
the city council refused to accept the recommenda- 
tion and on June 8 opened a new series of hearings. 
The minutes of the hearing before the zoning com- 
mittee were read and proved as highly colorful as 
some of the brickmakers’ antilumber propaganda. 
Attorney Daniel Healy had backed the tile men’s 
stand, by presenting figures purporting to come 
from the bureau of standards, but the minutes said, 
“Mr. William Schlake was the next speaker and 
proceeded to riddle Mr. Healy’s argument to a 
frazzle. He stated it was the silliest kind of bunk. 
He ridiculed the tests of Mr. Baker. He praised 
Chicago’s building code.” An alderman inquired 
who wrote the minutes, and another admitted that 
they had come from Mr. Schlake himself, head of 
the brick interests, and had been prepared by his 
secretary. 

This record must make it clear that these in- 
terests are scarcely to be depended on for guidance 
when they urge the public to “Save the Forests’ 
through the use of brick—not tile. 


Chosen Chamber of Commerce Head 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 8.—C. Arthur Bruce, vice 
president of the BE. L. Bruce & Co., who have head- 
quarters in this city, has been named president of 
the Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce. He succeeds 
J. H. Townshend, execu- 
tive vice president of the 
Hardwood M anu factur- 
‘ers’ Institute, who _ re- 
signed recently on orders 
of his physician. Mr. 
Bruce, while only a resi- 








C. ARTHUR BRUCE, 
Memphis, Tenn. ; 
Heads Chamber of Com- 
merce 





dent of Memphis for the 
last four years, has al- 
ways taken active inter- 
est in all civic matters. 
He is progressive and 
will be an asset to the 
Chamber of Commerce. 
He is one of the young- 
est men ever to head the 
local civic organization. 


(QR @a@aeaaaaaanms 


Railway Engineers Discuss Standards 


At a meeting of the wooden bridges and trestle 
committee of the American Railway Engineers’ 
Association, held in Chicago on June 5, an in- 
vitation was received from committee D 7, of the 
American Society for Testing Materials, to meet 
With that committee in Atlantic City in the latter 
part of June. This invitation was promptly ac- 
cepted, and a large percentage of the members of 
the A. R. E. A. committee will attend. The meet- 
ing in Chicago was for the purpose of outlining 
& program for the year, based on American Lumber 
Standards. In order that the work may be carried 
out along these lines, six subcommittees were ap- 
Pointed. One of the important subcommittees has 
for its duties the development of plans for reduc- 
ing Stocks, especially of creosoted lumber and tim- 
bers carried by the railroads. The railroads have 
Tealized the value of using creosoted lumber and 
Umbers in their bridges and trestle construction, 





but they are hopeful that some plan may be worked 
out by which this material can be carried in the 
retail lumber yards for sale to the railroads as 
needed, thus relieving the railroads of the neces- 
sity for and the burden of carrying large reserve 
stocks of this material. It is hoped that a plan 
of codéperation may be developed between the 
manufacturers, the wood preservers and the retail- 
ers by which bridge and trestle material and other 
lumber used by railroads can be shipped from the 
mills, treated in transit and sent to the retail 
yards and handled just as is building and other 
lumber. 

The various committees will endeavor during the 
coming year to work out specifications in codpera- 
tion with the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials and the lumber manufacturing associations, 
based on American Lumber Standards, that will 
be satisfactory to all parties concerned. 

In addition to bridge engineers from the majority 
of the important railroads, there were present at 
this committee meeting in Chicago J. A. Newlin, of 
the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. ; 
L. P. Keith, engineer representing the West Coast 
Forest Products Bureau, and Dudley F. Holtman, 
engineer representing the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


To Ship Finnish Lumber to America 


A number of leading Finnish lumber manufac- 
turers have for some time been contemplating the 
export of Finnish lumber to the United States. 
The plan is being thoroughly investigated by ex- 
perts as to American buyers’ requirements, ship- 
ping conditions ete. It is, of course, realized that 
many difficulties have to be overcome before Fin- 
land can take a permanent place in the American 
lumber market. The carrying out of the organiza- 
tion work has been taken over by the Finnish Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ American Export Association, 
comprising several of the principal lumber firms 
of the country. Its representative in the United 
States is John Saari, of Portland, Ore. Some sam- 
ple shipments, totaling a few thousand standards, 
will be made shortly so as to show American im- 
porters what Finland can produce. 


Golfers Ready for Annual Tourney 


Everything is in readiness for the nineteenth 
annual tournament of the Lumbermen’s Golf Asso- 
ciation of Chicago, which will be held at the Bev- 
erly Country Club on Tuesday, June 16. Most of 
the local golfers will be on the links bright and 
early, and the attendance this year promises to 
eclipse all previous records marked up for this 
annual affair. The Beverly Country Club can be 
reached by the Rock Island Railroad, which main- 
tains frequent service, and those planning to go 
by this road should get off at Brainerd and take 
bus or taxi to the club. The best route for auto- 
mobilists is south to Fifty-fifth Street (Garfield 
Boulevard), west to Western Avenue, and south to 
the club at Highty-seventh Street and Western 
Avenue. 


President of Executives Association 


New York, June 8.—Herbert B. Coho, secretary 
of the New York Lumber Trade Association and of 
the Nylta Club, was elected recently to be presi- 
dent of the Trade Association Executives, one of 
the most important business organizations in New 
York. Mr. Coho had been an active worker in the 
executives’ association for several years and the 
honor comes in appreciation of his efforts. 

The association is made up of the executives 
of national trade organizations that have offices 
in New York City, and the aim is to better condi- 
tions in business generally. For the last year the 
executives have made a feature of the study of 
distribution, as it applies to all commodities. 


Establish Tuberculosis Preventorium 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 8.—Kemper and Mrs. 
Kemper Williams, of Patterson, son and daughter- 
in-law of Frank B. Williams, one of Louisiana’s 
prominent cypress manufacturers, have followed 
their father in the pursuit of philanthropic work. 
Only last week Mr. Williams, sr., was made the re- 
cipient of the annual loving cup donated by the 
Times Picayune of New Orleans for his splendid 
gifts to Kingsley House, and now come the younger 
members of the family to establish a tuberculosis 
preventorium at their fine plantation property at 
Patterson, La. Under the guidance of the tuber- 
culosis experts of the New Orleans Parish Tuber- 
culosis & Public Health Association, the young Mr. 
Williams and his wife, she being the actual head 
of the movement, have arranged to take care of a 
number of young folk who either from illness or as 
the after result of operations are regarded as in 
danger of falling into the clutches of the great 
white plague. The first patients, some eight in 
number, all boys between eight and ten years of 
age, were taken to the Patterson home this week 


where they will have every care needful to bring 
them back to perfect health and ready to fight the 


battle of life on equal terms with their contem- 
poraries. 


Cfeeeaeeee2ean 


Woman Is Appointed Secretary 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 8.—C. W. Tunis, presi- 
dent of the Tunis Lumber Co., hardwood dimension 
specialists, of this city, announces the appointment 
of Miss B. E. Bevin as secretary of the company. 
Miss Bevin is fully imbued with the idea of service 
and expects to exemplify the motto of the company, 
“Service to Others.” 


Appointed Assistant Sales Manager 


HOLBROOK, ARIZ., June 8.—Announcement has 
just been made by S. M. Eaton, general sales man- 
ager of the W. M. Cady Lumber Co., that begin- 
ning June 15, Harrison Cale, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
will become connected with the W. M. Cady Lum- 
ber Co. as assistant sales manager, with headquar- 
ters at Holbrook. Mr. Cale will succeed W. A. 
Locke, who has resigned 
and will return to his old 
home in Kentucky, where 
he probably will enter the 
commission lumber busi- 
ness. Mr. Cale for the 
last two years has been 
sales representative of the 
Noll-Welty Lumber Co., of 
Kansas City. Previous to 





HARRISON CALE, 
Holbrook, Ariz. ; 
Assistant Sales Manager 





that time he was con- 
nected with the sales de- 
partment of the McCloud 
River Lumber Co., of Mc- 
Cloud, Calif., covering the 
Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas territory 
and remaining with that lL — 
company in the same ca- 

pacity after it became a part of the Shevlin-Car- 
penter-Clarke organization, of Minneapolis. Mr. 
Cale has had several years’ experience in the saw- 
mills on the west Coast. In 1909 Mr. Cale, as as- 
sistant secretary of the Hoo-Hoo house committee, 
assisted the late Fred Gilman of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN when that committee, of which Mr. 
Gilman was secretary, had charge of the building 
of the Hoo-Hoo clubhouse at the Alaska-Yukon-Pa- 
cific Exposition. Mr. Cale is a brother of the well 
known and popular Dave H. Cale, of Denver. 











Handle Tillamook Spruce Output 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 6.—C. G. Atkinson & Sons, 
wholesalers of Pacific coast lumber, are the exclu- 
sive sales agents for the Tillamook (Ore.) Spruce 
Co., of which C. G. Atkinson, sr., is operating man- 
ager and one of the principal owners. The Port- 
land office of the Atkinson concern is in charge of 
Cc. G. Atkinson, jr., which in addition to handling 
the output of the Tillamook Spruce Co. also sells 
at wholesale the product of other well known Coast 
mills, 

The Tillamook Spruce Co. cuts 70,000 feet of 
lumber a day, 80 percent of which is Sitka spruce 
and 20 percent Pacific coast hemlock. The com- 
pany works up its own timber and does it own log- 
ging. ‘The mill is equipped with circular head rig, 
a Mershon band resaw, edgers, trimmers, sorting 
chains and Moore dry kilns. A lath mill, for man- 
ufacturing spruce and hemlock lath, has recently 
been added to the plant, together with a new 
planer. The Tillamook plant is now in position to 
furnish not only factory lumber and finished stock 
for retail yards and other consumers, but also 
spruce flooring, spruce finish, spruce dressed shop 
and hemlock dressed finish. 


‘ Bases esaaaan: 


Evidence That He Is a Benedict 


3ROOKHAVEN, MISS., June 8.—-The associates of 
W. L. Finney, credit manager in the general offices 
of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., here, have been 
interested in finding out why the co-eds in an 
Arkansas college have been so concerned as to 
whether or not he is a married man. Mr. Finney 
recently received a letter from a young lady stu- 
det in an Arkansas college, stating that her sorority 
had appointed her a committee of one to write to 
him to learn if he was a married man. As proof 
that he really belongs in the ranks of the bene- 
dicts, Mr. Finney sent the young lady a picture 
of his wife and two children, and hopes that the 
question was satisfactorily answered. 
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Latest Reports on Lumber Prices 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS POPLAR 

















Prices on hardwoods f.o.b. Lower Michigan mills are firm: Cincinnati, Ohio, June 8.—The following are 
No. 1 No.2 No.2 No. 1 No.2 No.3 average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati 
FAS Selects com. com. com. FAS Selects com. com. com. base, on “soft texture’ poplar, from Virginia, 
Basswoop Sorr ELM— West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, and 
4/4 $ 70@ 75 $ 60@ 65 $ 47@ 50 $28@30 $23@25 | 12/4 115@120 100@105 90@ 95 50@55 ..@.. on Mississippi Valley poplar: 
5/4 75@ 80 G5@ 70 52@ 55 80@s2 2476 | 16/4 130@135 115@120 105@110 55@60 ..@.. | Sorr Texrurp— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
s/4 30 95 SoM 85 S@ 10 domi .w. ‘4h 80@ 85 70@ 75 55@ 60 35@37 16Q18 Saps & sclect::* 9@ 80  B5q 90 ° 90@ os 
ait »90 7 5 ce). . @.. @ G 5@ Saps & select.. 5@ 9 90@ 95 
10/4 95@100 85@ 90 70@ 75 45@50 ..@.. | 574 95@100 80@ 8 65@ 70 40@42 18@20 No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 65@ 70 70@ 75 
BercH— | ; ca@ae iaq@iz | 6/4 100@105 85@ 90 75@ 80 43@45 18@20 No.2 com. A.. 36@ 38 42@ 45 45@ 48 
5/8 No.2 common and better 33@36 13@15 | 8/4 105@110 90@ 95 80@ 85 48@50 20@22 No. 2 com. B.. 25@ 27 27@ 29 28@ 30 
4/4 65@ 70 55@ 60 40@ 45 26028 18@20 | 10/4 120@125 110@115 95@100 55@60 23@25 | varrey— 
i 2a Be 45@ 50 30@32 20@22 | 12/4 135@140 120@125 105@110 60@65 26@28 FAS $ 90@ 95 $ 95@100 $100@105 
6/4 3 80 Oe BOD Be BBG ar B0G22 | 14/4 145@150 130@135 115@120 60@65 ..@.. oo, a i? Geet ae * Cee ae eee ae 
Pi 5@ 90 75@ 80 60@ 65 40@42 20@22 | 3674 160@165 145@150 130@135 60@65 ..@.. Nes Com.) 45@ 48 «52@ 55 «55@ 60 
ng NO. 1 COM..... e e 
r ‘ F ) HARD MAPLE FLOORING STOCK— No. 2 A 33 35 37@ 40 40@ 42 
4/4 115@120 95@100 55@ 58 35@37 18@20 No. 2 com. A.. 33@ D 40 ( 
5/4 120@125 100@105 65@ 68 40@42 20@22 pa Or: BBB be geese aetas No. 2 com. Bl. 25@ 27 26@ 28 27@ 30 
6/4 120@125 100105 10@ 7 0g4s 20@22 Pad stg ++-@... 55@ 5 @ 
8/4 125@130 105@1 80@ 85 45@5 -@ SOFT MAPLE— 
10/4 130@135 110@115 90@ 95 50@55 .. 4/4 70@ 75 60@ 65 45@ 50 28@31 18@20- 
12/4 135@140 115@120 95@100 b0Was 10.1, | 5/4 %5@ 90 10@ 7% 55@ 60 36@38 20022 POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 
16/4 155@160 135@140 120@125 ..@.. ..@.. 6/4 90@ 95 75@ 80 60@ 65 38@40 20@22 Cincinnati, Ohio, June 8.—The following are 
Sorr ELM— 8/4 100@105 = 90@ 95 75@ 80 40@45 20@22 average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati 
4/4. 70@75 60@65 45@ 50 28@30 21@23 | END Driep WHITE MaPLe— base, quoted on poplar bevel siding: 
5/4 80@ 85 65@ 70 55a) 60 30@32 23@25 | 4/4 115@125 ...@... 90@100 ..@.. ..@.. No.1 No.2 
6/4. 85@ 90 75@ 80 65@ 70 33@35 23@25 | 5/4 120@130 ...@... 95@105 ..@.. ..@.. Clear Select com. com. 
8/4 95@100 85@ 90 10@ 75 40@45 ..@.. O/4 1256@106 ...@..; I00@110 ..@.. «@.. 6” $55.00 $48.00 $30.00 $20.00 
10/4 110@115 95@100 85@ 90 50@55 ..@.. 8/4 135@145 ...@... 110@120 ..@.. ..@.. | Bw 22.2 E00 45,00 30.00 20:00 
OP sescneanns . 50.00 40.00 23.00 18.00 





WISCONSIN HARDWOODS Louisville, Ky., June 9.—Poplar siding demand 


continues fair to good, with prices firm all along 

















Following are prices of hardwoods f.o.b. Wisconsin mill points: the line. There has been a little shading on 
_ No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 certain sizes to keep movement up and stocks 
FAS Selects com. com. com. FAS Selects com. com. com. balanced. Quotations: 
ASH Rock ELM— es ee 
——— fn fe a a a ee ah aL) Clear Select No. 1com. No. 2 com. 
4/4 $100@105 $ 85@ 90 $ 63@ 67 $35@37 $21@22 4/4 70@ 75 ...@... 45@ 47 25@28 19@21 — — er $32 29, 
5/4 110@115  95@100 70@ 75 42045 23@24 5/4 80@ 82 @ 53@ 55 28@32 20@22 | S-inch ....$5 re "30 "99 
6/4. 115@120 100@105 75@ 80 48@50 23@24 6/4 4 lee Sa SO 60 320 35 20@22 H=IMCN: 26... 5 Ds 42 30 22 
if 520195 1Ob@ Ii Ska 90 K9GER D2e09 SE ee ae 5d 6 82@ 39 M22 4-inch .... 50 40 24 18 
8/4 )@125 o@110 9@ 90 92@o5 25024 8/4 85@ 90 ...@... 65@ 70 35@40 21@23 
BASS Woop 10/4 90@ 95 ...@... T@ 1 45@50 ..@. 
4/4 70@ 72 60@ 62 50@ 52 28@31 22@23 | 12/4 95@100 ...@... 75@ 80 45@50 ..@.. 
5/4 764 78 64@ 66 55@ 57 30@32 24@25 HARD MAPLE— HARDWOOD DIMENSIONS 
6 4 83@ } 85 72@ 74 63a 65 324 34 26@27 4/4 75@ 80 65@ 70 55@ 60 38@40 16@18 Chicago, June 10.—Actual sales of clear short 
bt , 93@ 95 82@ 85 73@ 75 40@42 ..@.. oe ro Ph oe 4 4 4 70 tg oe hardwood dimension, maple and birch selling at 
sIRCH— 3/4 95 @100 $5@ § @ 75 43@45 9@¢ cau ice aS O£ >» e f.o.b. Chicago 
4/4 112@116 90@ 95 53@ 55 23035 21@23 | 8/4 100@105 90 95 75@ 80 48050 20@22 | the same price as oak, were made f.0.D ? 
5/4 117@120 95@100 60@ 62 38@40 23@24 | 10/4 110@115 100@105 85@ 90 58@60 ..@., | this week at the following prices: 
6/4 122@126 100@105 . 65@ 68 48@50 24@25 | 12/4 115@120 105@110 90@ 95 638@65 ..@.. Furniture stock— Plain oak Gum 
$/4 126@128 105@110  85@ 88 58@60 21@22 | Sorr MarpLe— 2X2K19"” oo eee eee eee eens $50.00 $48.00 
10/4 1381@135 110@115 90@ 95 50@60 ..@.. 4/4 68@ 73 58@ 62 40@ 44 25@28 20@22 CUEING” io nwle cies oeiccis ws sine sce, DOLUD 60.00 
12/4 SOD cs sei Dawe.) SOUIUD.c.Dss 22s. 5/4 80@ 8&5 65@ 70 55@ 60 35@38 21@23 CEE ona k ta obs tense ts anes 65.00 60.00 
Sorr ELM 6/4 90@ 95 75@ 80 60@ 65 35@40 21@23 2YeX2UX380" oe eee eee ee eee ees 75.00 boo 
4/4 683@ 70 58@ 60 42@ 45 25@28 21@23 8/4 95@100 80@ 8 T0@ 75 4045 21@23 | 3x3x80" 21... eee ee eee eee teens 80.00 70. 
5/4 75@ 78 65@ 68 50@ 55 30@35 23@25 | Oak— Chair stock— "oe 
6/4 80@ 85 = 70@ 75 60@ 65 32035 23@25 4/4 115@120 90@ 95 60@ 65 35@38 20@22 | 1x4” and wider x 19”........... § 55.00 55.00 
8/4 9@ 95 85@ 90 T@ 7 40445 23@25 5/4 120@125 95@100 65@ 70 37@40 22@24 14%x4”" and wider x_19”........ 60.00 60.00 
10/4 100@115 95@100 80@ 85 50@55 ..@.. 6/4 125@130 100@105 70@ 75 37@40 22@24 De” (ONG WIC 18 6.06 os ce os 75.00 70.00 
12/4 110@115 100@105 85@ 90 55@60 |.@_, 8/4 130@135 105@110 75@ 80 50@55 23@25 | 1x2YUx40" .....cee eee ee eee eee ee 70.00 70.00 
The following are f.o.b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 
No. 1 HEMLOCK Boarps, S1S— HEMLOCK, No. 1, S1S1E 


ix 4” $26 00@28 00 $27 00@29.00 $29. 00031. 00 $31 5033.50 $28 doa. 0 0 a tM od ee 2036. 00 
x 4” $26.00@28.00 $27.00@29. ‘ 5 50 $28.00@30.00 | 2x 4”  $31.00@33.00 $30.00@32.00 $31.00@33.00 $34.00@36.00 $35.00 

1x 6” —-28.50@30.50 —29.50@31.50 —31.00@33.00 —33.50@35.50 —30.00@32.00 ox 6” ery Boas. 0 e oO 28. 50 ey pop 3:00 00 +35 0035.00 35.00@36.00 
1x 8" = 30.50@32.50 Hy 50@33.50 33.00@35.00 —35.50@37.50 32.00@35.00 | 2x 8”  30.00@32.00  30.00@32.00  31.00@33.00  33.50@35.50  35.00@36.00 
1x10” ye Cyt 2.50@34.50 —34.00@36.00 36.50@38.50 33.00@35.00 | 2x10”  30.00@32.00  32.00@34.00  33.00@35.00  35.00@37.00  36.00@37.00 
1x12 .50@34.50 33. 50@35.50 — 35.00@37.00 —37.50@39.50 34.00@36.00 | 2x12”  31.00@33.00  33.00@35.00  34.00@36.00  36.00@38.00 37.00@38.00 











For merchantable S1S, deduct $3 from price of No. 1; for No. 2, deduct $5. , : “a id 17@19; 1x4” and 
For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. ’ ie Sao SE 6" SE NT: EE" BE SERENE, ETN 25 
St. Louis, Mo., June 8.—Current quotations on southern hardwoods f.0.b. St. Louis: Memphis, Tenn., June 8.—Following are av- 
GuM— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 erage quotations on logs in Memphis, and at 
Qtd. red : ‘ ' : QUARTERED ReD OAk— points in the Memphis territory, based on aver- 
nage caer $ §2@ a $ =e 4 $ 3 4 BAS. ccc $105@110 $120@125 $130@135 | 28¢ dimensions, 14-inch and up in diameter, and 
No.1 com... 58@ 60 656 4 9 43 No. 1 com..... 65@ 68 T0@ 7 75@ 77 | 12- to 16-foot in length: 
No. 2 com... 34@ 36 36@ 38 40@ 42 No. 2 com... .: 44@ 46 50@ 53 57@ 60 F.o.b. cars 
“——..- ND. ‘55@ 56 55@ 56 55@ 56 PLAIN WuiTe Oak— Memphis territory 
Me. 1 com. & at agi NOTE oe é 80@ 82 108@110 118@120 Variety rM 
eee 33g 40 41@ 43 41 3 0. com. an ae 00 
seta BEL BES MEH Vol gee er ges oe se | Beko seme ee ie 
ai > ° . . = eeeee « y Ore ae 
"EN"... nem gam yee Mubwaa RGa Hew fe o | RM Eee Be REE ip 
No. 1 com... 51@ 52 60@ 62 65@ 66 | Sound wormy.. 31@ 32 48@ 49 55@ 57 | Ash (19” ‘and wp). 30.00 to 45.00 23.00 to 38.00 
No. 2 com... 31@ 32 32@ 34 36@ 38 PLAIN RED OakK— Hickory (12”& up) 25.00 to 35.00 17.00 to 27.00 
Plain sap : a Se “oes 78@ 80 98@100 108@110 Logs are classified by buyers here roughly : 
No.1 com... 30@ 31 34@ 35 28@ 40 Sel. ........ 55@ 56 60@ 62 65@ 6g | No. 1 and 2, and the foregoing price — 
No.2com... 21@... 28@... 23.50 No. 2 com..... 35@ 36 38@ 40 42@ 44 —" to cover the average prices pal 
te) 
CoTToNnN Woop— POPLAR— : 
FAS ......... 50@ 52 53@ 54 ...@.. RAR et 88@ 90 100@105 105@110 The difference in variation as between ye 
Sa d sel.. 62 65 ered prices and f.o.b. prices is based on t 
No. 200M. 6... < 35 36 38 40. —_. si6 aps and se 5 15 78@ 80 t of 
No. 2 com..... 30 31 35 $6. .@... NNO, 2 COM..06. Se 48 45 50 51 52 distance the logs are hauled, and the weigh 
QUARTERED WHITE OAK— No. 2 com. A.. 33@ 34 38 37@ 38 | the timber. Oak, ash and hickory are drawn 
ATS ook hxcanen 120@122 135@140 150@155 No. 2 com. B.. 27@ 28 31 31@ 32 | from wider distances; while gum, poplar and elm 
No. 1 com. and ; Sorr MaPpLe— can be profitably drawn into Memphis only from 
Ae ee 72@ 75 82@ 84 90@ 95 [OP ON. ..640< 38@.. 55@ 6 65@ 70 +: nearby points. 
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ing on 
stocks 


2 com. 


INS 


r short 
lling at 
Shicago 


Gum 
$48.00 
60.00 
60.00 
65.00 
70.00 


55.00 
60.00 
70.00 
70.00 


£2 36.00 
00 : 

0536.00 
00@ 36.00 
00@37.00 
00@38.00 
x4” and 


—_——<—<—<—<—<— 


are av- 
and at 
on aver- 
eter, and 


.o.b. cars 
Viemphis 
a 


Per 
) to oH . 


to OD 
yto 14.00 
yto 38.00 
) to 27.00 
yughly as 
range is 
paid for 


en deliv- 
d on the 
weight of 
re drawn 

and elm 
bnly from 
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“SOFT TEXTURE”. SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohiv, June 8.—Average wholesalers’ prices, carlots, Cincinnati base, on Virginia, West Virginia and a hardwoods today: 








4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 HicKkory— 4/4 5/4&6/4_ 8/4 BrrscH— 5/4&6/4 8/4 
QuarrereD WHITE Oak— ..-@... $ 95@105 $ 95@105 i ee $ 65a 70 $ 70@ 75 $ 75@ 80 
é 1 = ING. © COUR. oc6. 6. Cr Pee 65@ 70 65@ 70 No. 1 com..... 42@ 45 47@ 50 47@ 50 
BAS weeeeeeee ais Hee ele No. 2 com..... .-@. 35@ 40 35@ 40 No. 2 com..... 27@ 30 30@ 33 «33@ 35 
Selects ....... 105@110 110 115@120 . @ 33 3B@ 35 
No. 1 com..... 85@ 90 90@ OB 95@100 MAPLE— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 10&12/4 16/4 
No. 2 com..... a0 50 54@ 59 55 60 ME sades wkd dwuwadeedeweees $ 80 85 $ 85@ 90 $ 85@ 90 $ 95@110 $115@120 
Sound wormy.. 43@ 45 52 57 55@ 60 EGER CUMIN aia'G.<, 05a 0s ame eawea ae 50@ 55 65 70 oe 70 75 90 95@100 
nae PP sso is ceniesinkuas 38@ 43 40@ 45 38@ 43 40@ 45 45@ 50 
QUARTERED RED OAK— WHITE ASH— 
|) Ce eee $110@115 gIGss «ncOesia ME) adicd Ou awa wa mine casa sees $ 90 95 $105@110 $110@115 25@130 
Wo.. 1 COM... 60@ 65 he re os Be. NG; 2 COME ENG SOlicsasccccwnss 20a 55 0G 75 75 80 4 taodhies ar = 
No. 2 com..... 40@ 45 ...@... .@. | << 2 eee 30@ 32 33@ 38 38@ 43 45@ 50 50@ 55 
PLAIN WHITE: AND RED OAK— 
BAS ooo. os se. gs $115@125 $130@140 VALLEY HARDWOODS 
age pare eee 65 «670 7h 70@ 75 Cincinnati, June 8.—Average wholesalers’ prices, carlots, Mississippi Valley woods, Cincinnati: 
- : =: eles 400 b = os = = “7 la 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 CoTTON WwooD— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
NO. « OM. cseo-c «l@ e D Ly rd. red: ” 
Sound wormy.: 43@ 48 55@ 60 55@ 60 BAS... $ 80@ $5 $ 85@ 20 $ 20@ 95 “on Na 53 54@ 57 ...@.- 
; 7) com. 55@ Gum. ae = Seemann 
BasswooD— Qtrd. red, sap Rae = Py No. 2 com..... 31 3 33@ 35 
ee $ Ba 80 $ me & 85 $ 80 85 ag Saree ale yr > ye QUARTERED WHITE OAK— 
No. 1 com..... 52 55 8657 57@ 60 NO. 1 com... ~ FAS $120 125 $125@130 $1 
No. 2 com..... 30g 33 85@ 40 4 Plain red : een? 8° 550 $130@135 
ee 5@ ee ei 75@ 80 8$3@ 8 85@ 90 | Selects ....... 95@100 100@105 
“PAS... $105@110 $115@120 $125@130 Sagi poncieneimaesie agile iat No. 2 com... 15@ 50 
WA cbc ssw oc Sap: arp oe 
_ : COIR 6 i8s b> ba i. + Be z= ag a a 60@ 65 ? ee woG@s QUARTERED RED a 
No. 3 com..... 2 2 2 2 ain S 6” oe 
Sd. wormy and & wider... 45@ 50 50@ 55 55@ 60 FAS ....eeeee ae sive@eaes 
No. 2 com.. 31@ 33 338@ 35 33@ 35 No. 1 com... 31 33 34 38 39@ 42 No. 1 com..... «< we 
Sd. wormy and No.2com... 21@ 23 23@ 25 23@ 25 No. 2 com..... or ee 
heel com. & 35@ 37 37@ 39 39@ 40 | Marte— PLAIN WHITE AND Bs oll 
was la oe ey ae $ 55 ~ FAS .........$ 80@ 85 $100@110 $110@115 
BiRCH— -» log run..$ 4300 $55 Selecta ....... 60@ 65 65@ 70 70@ 75 
eee $120@125 $125@130 $130@135 | Sorr Erm— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 No. 1 com..... 50@ 55 55@ 60 60@ 65 
No. 1 com. a L/S Re ee $63 $65 $65 $70 No. 2 com..... 353@ 38 40@ 45 45@ 50 
Gb cctccuce. (Oe 75 75 80 75 80 No. 1 com.... 45 e 48 48 55 No. 3 com..... 20 22 22 25 25 30 
No. 2 com..... 33 38 38 43 40 42 No. 2 com.... 24 26 26 26 Sound wormy.. 32 34 38 43 43 48 





HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills 
of maple, birch and beech flooring, D&M, as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, averaged as follows, f.o.b. cars flooring mill 
basis, during the week ended June 6: 


MAaPLE— Clear No.1 Factory 
ME” Side tiene wales $73.88 SGg6G 8 8—-xaiecis 
Bre ratatecetarec cena iw 84.95 70.08 $37.93 
21 gel Ra Oe 90.91 71.03 41.46 
BR cehvuse nr wens 73.75 eevee 
Sh” TOME. 6.66 ccecees (io re 
We tolerated wee 90.50 83.17 35.00 
ee” cre ereeas GU.GG  séwves eccce 
| alle Re aN a eae Re 60.18 Qa -ssee8s 
BircH— 
BA. waeéderwaowringius Lb (Serer 
Sa awasde cnet 83.00 GEE = acters 





OAK FLOORING 


The following are average prices, Memphis base, 
obtained for oak flooring during the week ended 
May 30, as reported by the Oak Flooring Manu- 


facturers’ Association : 
¥x1Y4” Sore 36x1144" 36x2” 
AC a) || ee T4019 § secce $101.35 
Clr, qtd. red... .. ++ $103. 25 «97. 20 Sao eas 
ML Gtd. WEr.... cece EE eenn, -aaiee 
Clr. pin. wht 79.77 91.15 $58.98 63.36 
Clr, pln. red... .. 68.56 80.22 59.04 59.99 
Sel. pin. wht.... 59.73 75.92 51.27 49.91 
Sel. pln. red. .... 56.11 71.97 50.92 49.33 
No. 1 common. 43.94 55.88 26.382 29.43 
No. 2 common. 14.56 BORGER  gedae weresie 
%, x1" x2” $sX14%4” ¥sx2” 
MPACUOR NONE. ccc sctcwe caéecku  “onte nd $125.04 
Sel. qtd. w&r.... ..... S7SG@ 2-2 eee 
Cr, pin. wht....  ...<- 80.43 $74.00 76.81 
Cir, pin. red....$ 74.25 73.05 ..... 76.50 
Sel. pin. wht.... 64.64 64.35 ..... 65.92 
+ pln, red..... C250 F992. cases 57.74 
ecave cicee uctearas 43:18 <csce 4054 





OAK FLOORING STRIPS 


Chicago, June 8.—The following are carload 
Prices, f.0.b. Chicago, on }#;x2-inch square edge 


oak strips, weight estimated at 1,250 pounds a 
thousand feet, 














—White Red 

cy Qtrd. Plain Qtrd. Plain 
MY a5 ead aioe oe 7 00 $87.00 $116.00 $84.00 
Sap clear 2.2122! PIQUW ieeus need «= ems 
Select .......... 98.00 77.00 98.00 72. 7 
C No. 
(ec,L112) | Sa oP Ee oP $49:00 
rogncinnati, Ohio, June 8.—The following are 
~4¥'S prices on American black walnut, f.0.b. 
‘incinnati: 
PAg 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
‘Ae $215.00 $225.00 $230.00 $240.00 
No e Det everereterts 150.00 155.00 160.00 170.00 
. g tit ttceeee 100.00 110.00 115.00 125.00 
MSD 8 6.6 og cies 45.00 47.50 47.50 50.00 





The following are current f.o.b. Chicago prices 
on cypress: 
GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 


New Grades 
Factory, Rough 


Factory 


Tank FAS Selects Shop Box Peck 
4/4....$118.50 $108.50 $ 76.50 $51.50 $34.50 ie 50 
5/4. 123.5 113.50 86.50 63.50 36.50 34.50 
6/4. 126.50 116.50 89.50 66.50 36.50 34 50 
8/4. 135.25 124.25 97.25 74. 7 35.25 35.25 

10/4. 141.25 1390.26 108.26 SO.250 cece acces 
12/4.... 141.25 130.25 103.25 80. 3 waeaa cade 
16/4.... 146.25 135.25 108.25 85.25 ..... 47.50 


Boards, Rough 


No.1 No.2 No.3 
1x4 to 12”, random length...$55.50 $44.50 $36.50 
Finish, S2S, Random Lengths 


Clr. heart A B > D 
-$109.00 $104.00 $ 94.00 $84.00 $74.00 


ixé to ii”.. 
1x2 to 11”, 
spec. wdths. 109.00 104.00 94.00 84.00 74.00 
Mae” Secdes 116.00 112.00 102.00 93.00 81.00 


For 5/4, add $5 to above prices; for 6/4 add 
$8; for 8/4, add $16; for 5/4 and 6/4 “D” grade, 
add $3; for 8/4 add $6. 


Bevel Siding 
A B e D 
5 or 6”, std. lgths.$49.25 $45.75 $41.75 $28.75 


14"x4, 
Bungalow Siding 
A B C&bdtr. 
$458" from 1” stOGKsc..% 66s: $53.75 $45.75 $43.75 
%x8” from 114” stock....... 71.25 62.25 60.25 
For 10-inch, add $5. 
Lath 
No. 1 No. 2 
WAMUAG - cucbcuddae averse sutcceaeaed . $9.25 $8.25 
RED CYPRESS— 
Old Grades Factory, Rough 
No.1 No.1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop eom com. 
4/4 oi 00 $ 90.00 55.00 $50.00 $40.00 
Se xs 105.00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 
6/4 .... 107.00 95.00 70.00 50.00 40.00 
8/4 .... 110.00 100.00 80.00 50.00 40.00 
10/4 .... 1385.00 120.00 See sece  deden 
12/4 .... 135.00 120.00 GGG isiuse828©6©><tadas 
16/4 «sos 340.00 330.00 20000 8 cicse seers 
Boards, Rough 
No. 1 com. No. 2 com. Peck 
at aD SIS wistccdeaven $53.50 Seen) (asteas 
AE CRC CRT TOP CCCP ECT 60.50 52.00 giaae 
ey andi unite teaeeedea Raeen eames $28.50 


YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory, Rough 


No. 1 No. 1 No. 2 
FAS Selects shop com com. 
) & OTEROE $ 85.00 $65.00 $44.00 $37.00 $33.00 
OT. er 95.00 70.00 54.00 39.00 34.00 
ik Coe 95.00 70.00 56.00 41.00 34.00 
i, 100.00 79.00 66.00 42.00 35.00 
Boards, Rough 

No. 1 No. 2 
Selects com. com. Peck 
. > El rn re $75.00 $44.00 $37.00 $29.00 
Ee éadudténws 75.00 44.00 37.00 29.00 
EEN. didedewas 77.00 44.00 38.00 29.00 
EMO -Adeswes cue 85.00 54.00 41.00 21 AN 
2B” VRRGGNE cccewecew - deena oese 27.00 





CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 8.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 

RED CYPRESS— 
Rules of March 18, 1922 


Factory— Selects, rough Shop 
1S OCI TCT COTE PEERS pene $74.25 $49.25 
ME cade ccdlaed edinecvadawieene 84.25 61.25 
Wi a6 ddcatdcddesuucaencdeceaewes 87.25 64.25 
WEE ddddgaccdaddcdgdeudencewecwes psa pr 
Common, ee om. No. m. 
1”, random’ widths and sani S53. 25 342° 35 
Finish, S1S or S2S— 

Clear 

Heart A B e D 
n> ey gnerene $107.50 $102.50 $92.50 $82.50 $72.50 


For 5/4, add $5; 6/4, add $8; 8/4, add $15.50. 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 


Factory —-- No.1 Rand widths 


Ss Sel Shop No.1 No.2 
cl SES $75@85 = 65 $37@42 $33 $25 
5@6/4 .... 80@90 70 bs 52@58 38 27 
We -c¢eadad 90@95 80 57@62 41 30 
Boards— No. 1 com. No. 2 com. 
BO IN Ors acecdaduacewawees $40.00 $33.00 
BOIS GUE ES o oevccdawecssaccee 47.00 30.00 


St. Louis, Mo., June 8.—The following are cur- 
rent quotations on cypress, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 
New Grades 


Factory 

Tank Selects Sho Box 

GIG iigetaahaade $116.75 68.75 $48.75 $32.75 
WAG cddieaneadas 121.75 78.75 60.75 34.75 
Ole eiiacasweans 123.75 81.75 63.75 34.75 
i rer ee 131.75 94.00 71.50 33.50 
BOLE ccccccedwads 136.75 102.75 (> ier 
BAPE > xanedaceewus 136.75 102.75 Thee. ~asead 
BOUS  édned vaeemns 141.75 107.75 Sige 8 .sesns 
PUGH NOMGOMN GSE dcduscscidcoyacséduancnaks $24.75 
Common Rough— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
ESGPNO ccancrcsededueadec $52.75 $43.75 $31.75 
BORE nvecddncdecedsneances 59.75 48.75 31.75 


Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 
Finish, S1S or S2S— 





+ rae 
¢C D 
1x4—10” . $0 00 $ 99. ‘0 $ 92, 00 $ 82.00 $72.00 
131) gine 110.00 108.00 110.00 90.00 79.00 
i> ——peree 127.00 122.00 112.00 104.00 ..... 
p> | ere 137.00 132.00 122.90 115.00 ..... 
ee od Bevel Siding— A B C&bdtr. 
MASE tcecddsccnddanahacnw $74.75 $65. . = 25 
1x10” ddtavineedsvanaaaauds 79.75 70.2 _ 
Bevel Siding— A B 
MEE cdiaecunanieaes $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Factory— No.1 No.1 No.2 
FAS Select shop com. com. 
BG cibtawes $ 78 $62 $38 $31 $26 
Ci caaedan as 80 6 52 35 29 
Cie cwcducass 80 68 52 35 29 
Wie awwacdues 85 72 56 37 30 
ROFE céwiacees 105 80 70 “ 
Boards— No. l1com. No. 2 com. 1” random 
EMG axanecctadewe $42.50 NO 00 none 
BME. saddncennenas 42.50 2 0 060Cté«C Ct 
BRIG sadddacdecesa 43.50 Toe 8 8=—Ss uaa 
EMEA stbaddcewdaws 53.00 4006: snudes 
PUG EERE acketuseoke 8 ~“abeea $23.00 
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Jacksonville, Fla., June 8. 


Following 





SOUTHERN PINE 





is a recapitulation of f.o.b. mill prices obtained in this territory during the two weeks ended June 6: 


———_. 











Week ended June 6 May 30 Week ended June 6 May 30 Week ended June 6 May 30 Week ended— June 6 May 30 
Flooring Siding Boards Longleaf Dimension, No. 2 and 
1x4 B&better ......... $42.00 $42.88 | Bond, 1x6” F B&better— Better D4S 
No. Peles sss<as 6 40.56 36.00 S& better .... eee ees 45.00 45.00 | 1x6 B&better D4S..... A500" cosas 10- to 20’— Straight cars 
ae ee 17.31 19.3% OO. 2 OO 2. viscose 41.13 42.00 CC SES ee SEN ee ee $24.71 $25.50 
Nia SCM. ox bss 00 12.17 12.51 DRAB, He ERD so Se s5,soserasalans 26.43 27.06 No. 1 common— CS aR is cal ie emepinge omen o 23.86 24.06 
x3 B&better ......0. 2. 50.00 59.00 Novelty, 1x6”— tb a 0. | eee ee 51.50 ..... ED ora, aula oi siss Soa uacaaiavel see > 
No. 1 com..... 41.12 45.00 Biehattar oe 44.25 BR GPS wis cavek se 5 saree 38.00 45.50 S seeeeig lengths— 
No. 2 COM. 6.6055 17.20 16.18 Nia. dO gos cee A0Gt. 2h 5. - 1x 8 DAS .....-. 0000. BOW! exes PTR aa dicdeled Selacacs ees 24.52 24.95 
NO: 3: COM. icc6cces 11.00 11.05 EN es en ere 23.00 21.90 ib ss 2 ree erreran § sees 47.00 2x6 Fe ee en ee 24.61 20.00 
1x6 No. 2 COM.......«. 26.00 25.48 Noo OOM. kccceese 1262 2149.71 ib 8) 0 | era ee 90.12 esis 10- to 20 Mixed orders 
. « c 9 oe - 
NG. SACOM 6:60:55. 60% ae0sie 18.19 | square edge, %x6” Non Dicommon— = Piever Siereteteneresere/o\ccisisian = 00 $26.37 
Ceiling eG) a ee ae oe BRIO = 6 vac RII. foie acs ce sorce ocd Sed 0 Recetas p 21.00 Sin REA) Sse Senter) isan 
1x4 No. 1 com......... 42.89 44.00 io. | #OM..<..+8550. 6.97 |... SM coon ae cia ” 
NG: 22. COI 6 acces ica 19.70 19.80 NO. 2 GOWieocoanseds i) re it (et). a ee ae ee Reeeeenanenaaien: 24.00  on'ae 
%,x3% B&better....... 36.83 .... Me, S WOME: cccesdnes a ee Big: MO ee 26.00 ..... Se se peters 25.00 96 >= 
No, 1 COM.....<«<.« 26:00 = és0x ip ous oan At oY |S i 23.50 nO. i hee es 32 (G4) euEe 
No. 2 com......... 16.00 ..... a Roofers z ei ate P| A Re, ORS ene pict Mh 
%2x3% Bé&better............ 26.00 | 1x6 No. 2 com......... 21.79 24.81 | No. 3 common Partition 
No. 1 com......... ee No. 3 com......... ..... 17.25 oe rh teen eeeees ee reg | 4 B&better ......... 44.67 
NG; 2 POM: ws:s65: 265 11.50 13.00 : : : x 9 Doerr cee ecceee tO (.Uo INO. PCOMN ec cesc ees ot 48 72 
wee Georgia Air Dried | Mee owe ae ..... Cia: mae 
Lath, Std. 4-Foot ix @ ROOTErS: ..060500085 A eee pb ahs} Cy | Sa ranera 2 | ne re Saar ene ay as 
No. 1 kiln dried ...... 3.92 3.80 ES Ri OCT Ok ane 20.00 | 1S OL AOR oi enc 16:6 ORR core Pine Shingles 
No; TBTCEN co ccccew ss 3.46 3.56 X10) BRIDIOD: .0i5.5 s05 0 (0 y ix 6 Gp DES ...:...5.3-. 18.50 18.50 QMS INO 25. 6550 oe enecee 1.63 
The following f.o.b. mill prices are taken from sales made during week ended June 6 in sections named: 
Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan- Bir- Hat- Kan. 
Alex- ming- ties- sas Alex- ming-  ties- sas Alex- ming- ties- sas 
andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City, andria, ham, burg, City 
La. Ala. Miss. Mo. Ia. Ala. Miss. Mo. Ia. Ala. Miss. Mo. 
Flooring 7 Jambs Longleaf Timbers 
1x3” EG B&better : . 78.00 75.68 , 3.29 D&better: No. 1 Sy.E&S S48, 20’ and under: 
ee ee 72.73 de Ul | a a ee Bice Ana cs 72.75 61.05 it Gries Pas Reiree Sita anS eRe, Mae R14 
DD sonia ane ews 53% wishes, Ain ilels 60.25 1%, 1%, & oxd & 6”...... SAM eee (LARS Ora ASA ee VOID co ae Se aaa IRC Ga a 315 
NO. 1 ....--5-55. oh Roofers WEA Snitis Neo a patra ian ateoey: ei» seta. ee 37.62 
i SASS Se, apf a ee anny naan 22.50 19.44 DAP eee eee e eee e een e noes 42.45 
FG B&better ........ 50.00 50.00) 53.24 51.85 " +x’ 23°50 2219 Be Vetta Son Raa emia ne 49.98 
ID, ayers sesteneans slots: «ines » Sates OES A) MS - RO paciecugy ee) PP Mein Relea ie Aches Ealamets reveue 8 eareiae 2 
CS ae 11:65 “AZOB* 52:5.0 Shiplap ; is Plaster Lath 
No > Se cae 5" Sy00 1895 23.46 | No.1, 1x 8", 14 & 167.0... 33.00 cre Be i i acres 3.84 4.10 4.28 3.86 
1x4” EG B&better 66.00 Gime poet 68.14 , Other Igts. are Ce Oe a cc 2.00 re 2.19 
ere age C600..35.. ; 1x10”, other Igts. ..  ..... 37.83 Byrkit Lath 
sis iar arse 6 506.0,6c% sew vee veces 44.16 J No. 2 hg to 20"): ike ine, cilia: sina EMG. atc ites a are ata swale Svaatae ANE 
'G 3.40 43.00 45.22 43.48 x 3” 3) Ss Se ae S umd 10"... cece eee eee cee 5.8 
F i aint . ee - : ; ; wa: ifs mer .. 36.20 ‘ en Pa a 21.50 22.68 22.72 21.65 12° and: TONG? .... csc ccces. 94 
7 37.56 35.00 37.37 ..... No. 3 { engths): : 
No 4 he te a ae sige 23 40 Py. Wis. k Nine eee wake 17.62 15.50 18.25 17.27 (All 1x4 and 6”): Car Material 
Te Be itv canioies eos) SEE TERE genes OTIC RERD NES 17.69 B&better, 9 and 18’...... 30.2% 
a6" No, 2 ©. Mawson cccoes 20.00 20.17 Shortleaf Tuahers <I and 14’.... 0 ..... Zo 
Ceiling No. 1 S48, 20’ & under: - =r paceinuss «picts: “Gees esters 49.0 
%x4"” B&better 37.00 36.50... ae ete i te onan? 7 ae ie i & multiple 6 abit Aes is yn 
ee ree ner ree Scabies! Ineeratists 31.75 Car Decking Ds TADOOR LS wccueatrs ete atio kt caesn lee: 64 
5x4” - one ‘(ter . 89.71 36.34 35.35 No... 3, 3%, O° oe, 28:08 TP ik ew ass 8.00 c Sill oe 
5a eb wren wiles 32.00 34.00 30.97 30.75 oe . ’ S48, SqyB&s: ar Sills 
Ne Dr cumin eee beds 18.00 18.14 18.88 | pepetter: Casing and Base 8”, 34 to B6’........ 35.00 
4 x4” B&bet OP viene eee e eee nee 13.09 S Te ike, aeaereee peeeitn arty ake 57.00 56.00) G4.22 65,57 , pp BE eee ree ee ete es chee sees 35.00 ..... 
NO. 2 cece eeee eee ee cee nes 22.00) Sand 10” 63.00 57.00 67.75 70.29 | Up to 9”, 3 = 10" ete pene 
Partition 3 POS Sede hh shee Eee Semes 38.15 
1x4 &6” B&better ......... oe Ce OH) cee eee ay o7.07 | UP to ioe? 34 to 36'........ OO, oan : 
NOS DL. sdswosnewumcareah 11.00 42.00 38.85 - awe nae 2697 |||) (beso 2659 | UP to 12”, 34 to 36°........ POO’. cei 
Beri ie rmredecn ions oss dy GL A d's mo f <r er ke 36.00 48.91 
Bevel Siding Ete cinces 29.07 24.50 26.62 23.33 Up ta, 14”, 34 to 36° =) ) 
HE OEE: crc onacecss” Sens. GkGaR Scene 27.00 | Ge aa. ere 33.50 ..... 28:56 38.22 rene a ease OLE SST si 
10’ to 20° poaaren s Stringers | 
Drop mite ec 9h mi Seek Le Cees « Sah 90% hrt., 7x16 & 8x16”: 
1x4 or 6” B&better ........ 13.67 43.50 41.19 41.40 2x OP, WD wwe e eens 25.50 26.00 26.75 24.28 BONO! 2S oncom ene re. eves, Seat esl 63.75 
ae ee oe 37.00 34.50 40.83 38.97 - ae ace co a 
BOs Bo cs weasesea wee B2OL 2G 2iLss Be it Sieben ea Cob ae ees ae ptegpelie 
18 20"... 27.12 30.00 27.13 28.88 
Finish 10’ * 20°. Oi | en Pa er CROSS TIES 
we are sopen: sia Di oR rod Nise eeeaeree 27.00 ot og St. Louis, Mo., June 8.—The following cross 
__ eer eeee 15.50 ..... ae Wr TD she 151) 24'o0 2782 | tle prices prevail, f.0.b. St. Louis: 
BIBER og sun gicnive soa 56.75 1S & 20" 32.87 27.00 30.18 Untreated 
B&better surfaced: 10° to 20°...... BP00 occ. sist, chestes White Southern 
SEB OES hac aiseccncs eee jo) UBRO0" “BB80..25>.. 2x10". 10" .... TER tapers oe 28.24 Oak Sap Pine 
5 50.50 $7.51 52.39 Bee 30.00 25.21 29.54 No, 5, 720", » 9-inch face..... $1.50 $1.36 
BER? ane dunaoscenaiatwenis 4d 44.82 55.21 | eer tater BID! nase 25.27 29.48 | No. 4, 7x8”, 3" 8-inch face..... 1.40 1.15 
RR oc wah, siete wemenee p2.15 52.67 56.77 18 & 20 30.00 30.04 33.10 | No, 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face..... 1.25 1.05 
a and 10”.............. 62.08 ge et zs Ly goo | Seale na BEOO: Socks. ees 31.29 | No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, 7-inch face i156 9) 
“Ce ee ne 64.00 66.45 68. Re atte acts tee 25.99 31.82 sd er Ce = “or k 
1%x4 to 12") 73.40 GB.50 ..... ws... ees 38.65 mi 44 3674 | NO 1, 6x6”, 8’, 6-inch face..... 1.05 80 
5/4x4” iiedad Gn Geeta sustars athe 55.00 is & 20"... 31.16 30.12 37.05 Red oak and heart cypress ties, 10 cents less 
B/4xB"> occ ccc ccccccseces COO0' ..0.% 10° to 20’..... SOOO) knew py een than white oak; sap cypress, 20 cents less than 
DIAEE DsinayVeeretaragay SeS5S 60.00 60.66 Wicket Dae Ieee en eagrer nee 2 re 24.25 24.38 white oak. 
MN Sis wiwarsrmae aides 70.20 76.97 Me eae es 23.12 25.00 19.71 22.56 Switch Bridge 
PREIS ey cisscaeehinr oSén%? “Kawase awder 53.54 HG wastes wo: 20:48 ..... 28.88 24:67 Ties Plank 
_. > os, iaheeeCneenk, Maktrer Wome stews er DR, 20" 5. c-< 25.12 24.54 29.15 | White oak .......cceee- $43.00 $42.00 
4 &8/4x12” 7 } : 9.12 rH aa We elavscee eee : 
Py it seid sae ae LE eee eee . 40.00 _ 88.0" 
PRET: oca-veiaw eateqem eabe cee 39.50 
hs 42.18 RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
a | | sae St eto popes sntee Seattle, Wash., June 6.—Eastern prices f.0.!) 
Re <tonecesesGa vatieese: “Surtea. os bre 53.92 a me « ist j : 
am mill are: Per square Per M 
6x8”, 8’, No. 1 Sy.E&S..... saan Bisihc sales 26.00 4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 
Fencing, S1S x10 First Grades, Standard Stock 
No: WM IG? ve cccceicscme 36.00 00... Stes xtra, stare, 6/2... 600 . $1.96 $2. . 
Other Igis. siaetons Sar 34.92 IUSAVS: GUAT, B/Bic cos ocecses 2.12 2. : 
: 1x6”, other: lets....50 <6. OO .sc46 37.52 PISIUE ClOOES 6c sc ce sas 60s 2.40@2.44 50073. 
ie. 2 Se tenethe): on a a 2x12” Pemeents, Bb ....ccssecees 3.01@3.05 — 3.75@3.8! 
ha RT Pee eee Ne ee 16.69 16.67 Eurekas 3473 3.75 
BI he eoroeutede 19.27 19.31 20.30 19.62 tate nt eI * Oy 
No. 3. (all lengihs) PEPrfectiONS .6.006000de00se 3.47 4.70 
Me paictwnounebi an DOIOO. cadre cults 13.16 | xy. 3. 2x4” First Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 
EB” nadabes amoral 14.75 16.75 16.50 15.77 po eee eee ae BIROUS SEATS, (6/2 io.5.60:5:6:0.0:6.6.2 00 $2.50 9 80 
Boards, S1S or S28 2x8” WOXtTA, SEATS, 0/2 .o.00:5 6.010 s000 2.20@2.24 5 130 H 
No. 1, 1x6”, 14/and 16’........ ee re 2x10” TORU ICIOBES i625 6cs. 006 s:e5c0153 2.60@2.64 3.25 Oo 
Other lets. 0. csoss 4250. cance SHBB ae Wig MOrIeCts, (O72 cisiwecvewses 3.05@3.09 3. 8005 . 
1x10”, 14 and 16’.... 37.75 ..... ee GE 2x4 to REG ooo sts hi widcang. a dceeacete .81 3.8 
ERTS iss, aa eeie:” sips 40.50 37.65 No. 2 & better Perfections eines aveiste MeO 475 
ani?” ,. 14 an a6'.<. STR ics -asaun sen PE BR” ewlovicotee wien’ cow eno Reade DEEDS sorte pt tt ne 
Other Igts. por) Vighenan, aged 53.31 10’ Second Grades, Standard Stock ‘ 
No. 2 (all 10 to 20’): 18’ & Common stars, 6/2......+ 80. 88@1.00 $1.10@1., 
PES es eae Ree eer eed O400 S838 6.3.5 9x G”, 10° Common stars, 5/2........ .92@1.08 1.15014 
ai PER Peas eA eee 0.00 20.53 21.48 21.22 [PS Ce ee ae Common clears .....-..--.- 1.40@1.48 1.75@1." 
RO. waa euwscikwbwan eee 20. 20.88 23.2 a1 .e 6’ 
1x12” 20.41 20.88 23.20 21.37 at ak British Columbia Stock, Seattle Marie 
A trey ee eect a ne 6.67 22.59 23.66 26.96 18’ & 4508 56 
No. 3 (all lengths): 2x 8”, 12’ RNC COSRIIOLOTOID):. <0 o:5:0:5.416:6. 0) Gaiererte-e 
Ix6 to 12”...........000, aoe S000 2... ~ eatieeaene: XXXXX (U. S.)...........$8.25 ‘0 
TE SAC ARE 17.08 18.50 18.42 16.75 18’ & Eurekas .......e+eeeee eee - 3.49 . 
BRI. scbswsieureercaueces --. 19.25 18.66 18.05 2x10”, 18’ & 2 POMOCHONS oosiss sien ccs bee . 3.68 10 
= | erenereneter pipe: 17.89 19.50 18.56 17.60 Dx12", 16’ XX 6/2 16” (Canadian)..:. ......... 14501 4 
No. 4, all widths and lengths ..... ..... 9.00 18’ & XX 65/2 16” (U. S.)........ 1.51@1.55 1'90@1. : 
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The following are current f.o.b. mill prices on Arkansas soft? pine made during the week ended June 5: 
Flooring Dimension—Dressed Ceiling and Partition Fencing and Boards 
many 3 Edge grain— 1x3” 1x4” No. 1 No. 2 Va a a No.1 No.2 No.3 
and << rer ree $71.00 12, 14, 10,18, 12, 14, 10, 18, Clg. Clg. Clg. Part. | 1x . Pc aae hike $32.00 00 $17.50 $15.00 
Bé&better ...........4 78.50 69.00 RO tntee oe aetna 20.75 } 
nt cars ME Sy udeaxcacaiaess oro) G8.00 | $27.00 $29.00 2x 4” $2450 $2625 Rol tees acne ee ec ee ee oe 
$25.50 OY ee ee 25.00 26.50 2x 6” 20.75 22.00 | No’ 9°77" 19, ee ele ak pg tc TO oii icnnens 37.50 23.00 18.00 
24.00 ies, annie 25.75 27.00 2x 8" 21.00 22.25 SIO eRe: SFESS Tee eS eee TU icc vaceun 48.00 27.00 19.25 
ee at grain— 26.50 28.00 2x10” 22. 23.75 ae , 
Ba&better ........... 54.00 46.00 | 28.25 29.75 2x12” 25.00 27.00 hieacanitiaasntin Casing and Base 
a RE prt eenpneanen 44.00 43.25 ~ B&better “C" i. gee ew 
20.00 No » snscencearncee MEMO  SGae S2S&CM—Shiplap . Ey OD $62.50 $53.00 ~ dlelaen detail ietataeeetoerer pg 
orders on No. 1 sonin ens NG Ge oie on oo cae 66.50 55.00 ae ee a: ner all = 
$26.37 a OP oi cinstend $36.50 $21.00 , By BO MO ess vicnixes 70.00 57.00 oldings 
tees No.1 No. 2 > ue rem eel 23.00 18.00 2%, F6. 2°x4 to 8S .... TOO ...<: 154” and under..26 percent discount 
947 5 i ae eee SECO (Se) EO icsccccn sexes 23.25 18.25 1%, 1%, 2”x5, 10, 12”.. 76.00 ..... 1%” and over...20 percent discount 
ee 
25.35 
26.75 
NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
Norfolk, Va., June 8.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f.o.b. Norfolk: 
48.75 Edge, rough— No. 2 & better No. 3 Box Cull & red heart No. 2 & better 
xis 4/4 cececceceeceee++$50.00@52.00 $30.00@33.00 $24.00@25. hs $20. —* 90 | Lath, No. 1.$ 5.35@ 5.60 Roofers, 6”.$27.00@28.00 — D4S, 6”. $54.00@60.00 
| | BSSeeesierteary 53.00@57.00  36.00@38.00 25.00@26.00 ..... @.. No. 2.” 3:50@ 4:00 8” | 97°50@28.50 ¥”* '56,00462-00 
DME Sadcananicniunns 57.00@61.00 38.00@40.00 —25.50@26. 50 ee Sree Factory, 2”. 29.00@30.00 10”. 28.50@29.50 10”. 58.00@64.00 
Le SU Cree rire 61.00@64.00 41.00@43.00..... @.. ee cee Sizes, 2”.... 21.00@25.00 12”. 30.00@31.00 12”. 64.00@66.00 
— ewaneites 54.00@56.00  37.00@39.00  27.00@28.00  22.00@23.00 Finished widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 Ne. 4 
OE” civisntnasesenen 56.00@58.00 40.00@42.00 = 28.00@29.00 = 23.00@24.00 | Flooring, 13x2% and 3” rift....... $80.00@86.00 .....@. ee ee 
Kan. BON <, ehele data e oben em 62.00@65.00 44.00@47.00 29.50@30.50 23.50@24.50 2%, 3 and 3%”....... 46.00@53.00 $36.50@42.00 $24.00@27..00 
- Bae ips, Nos. 1 & 2.$30.00@32.50 | Ceiling, %”.................2---ee 30.00@31.00  24.00@25.50 —15.50@16.50 
City, ~ Stem a or ea tebikes eae Lia Bie 31.50@34.00  26.00@27.50  17.00@18.50 
= Cull red heart. .211111!!"10/00@11:00 PN EE sacevtcavienesasasss 47.00@54.00 — 37.50@43.00 —25.00@28.00 
8.14 


3154 NORTHERN PINE 

















923 Duluth, Minn., June 8.—Shipments of all items of northern pine have been increasing. Quotations f.o.b. Duluth are steady throughout the list: 

rm 7” i FENCING, RougH— 

— hen ae 10’ 12" 14816" 18" 20° 6’ 8’ 10,1214" 16" 18620’ 
~ i Mo. 1,. 9° ...$55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $65.00 $65.00 | 6”, No. 1.......... eee ee $52.00 $55.00 $60.00 $62.00 $61.00 
"ll ca nienines 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 Ea cceicucwadens 37.00 41.00 42.00 44.00 44.00 

5.0 Sn cccorees 65.00 68.00 75.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 75.00 WM caiecdantoudinn 26.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 30.00 

1a ae 38.00 40.00 47.00 49.00 47.00 53.00 55.00 | 4”, No. 1.....0/20IIIT! 50.00 53.00 55.00 61.00 63.00 

16.0 ack RG 41.00 43.00 50.00 50.00 47.00 53.00 655.00 ME Mi iticceadaiuniad 32.00 38.00 39.00 45.00 7.00 

. 127. ...25211 46.00 48.00 = 557.00 -—-57.00 52.00 = 60.00 63.00 WOM iissactdecesiani 27.00 27.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 

50.29 NO. 8, Boeseseeeess oe 2 2 82 2s 2s ao No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $24; 6”, $28. 

br ene **. 3100 32.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 5” fencing same as 6”. 

18 (N) 7 ine, Nos. 1 and 2, odd $1. All white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 

3 ee Cis hb ie ane $30; No. 5, $21. S1 or 2S, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1. 

_ For S1 or 28S, add “ts. cents; SiSiE, ‘ada $1; for resawed, add $1. Flooring, %- and %-inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 

Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. + shiplap, 8’ and up, add $1.50. : : 

Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.2 Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
. No. 1 Prince Sturr, S1S1E— Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
. 4a « = 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18° 20’ ~ o_ 

38.15 ax 4”. ...0. $26.00 $28.00 $30.00 $30.00 $29.00 $81.00 $83.00 $33.00 SN PAs CO - » e 

a 2x 6”. ..... 26.00 = 27.0029. 34. NNN caccicnsicts a eee $20.00 $22.00 
oy tein PBB reese es BO) 3x00 34500-8600 $4.00 «88-00-5600 86.00 | C weeeeeeeccccccccces 33.00 38.00 Norway, G&better.:::°34.00 “36.00 
see 2x12”... 27. 32:00 33.00 35.00 37.00 35.00 34.00 37.00 Be |r cesisereesssecenesi 28.00 31.00 

2x14”...... 37.00 38.00 40.00 42.00 40.00 40.00 43.00 3.00 Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
6813 No. 2 piece stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M Siding run to O. G., $2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
= “ene te. 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 
ieee WESTERN PINES 
en CALIFOR PI [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Spokane, Wash., June 6.—The following are 
ap Pine s e i Cath. Joie &~ The tenn Portiand, Ore., June 9.—The following are Inland Empire prices: 

0, is _— Ws : ‘ “tne 

$1. an Franc va aia f.0.b. mill, and f.0.b. Chicago shop, prices on PoNDOSA oR WESTERN Waite Prine, 16-Fr., INcH— 
pr are average prices, June 1 to 7, of California Pondosa pine: N 
1.05 ‘ : d $2s No. 1 No. 2 0. 3 No. 4 No. 6 

90 pines, f.0.b, mills, those on common being 1-inch Boards, No.2 No.3 OF itcuwaae $41.50 $33.00 $18.00 .....  ..... 

"80 sei: ali: tr = © pinenaasae 42 50 34. 20.50 Janes wens 
nits ess soe — Ix 4”, 10 to 16” 1” SITTIN 4080 28900 880 DTI 
ess that California White Pine Mixed Pines 1x 6”, 10 to 16 We wepacdnsts 44.50 29.00 1950 ..... ..... 

one Nos. 1& 2clr...§ 90.75  Common— isles a a gt gt aeaeadaneetaes © OM WU cece secee caves $15.00 $8.00 
Plank C select ........ 76.50 No 3 1..2..77 3160 | 1x18” and wider, 10 to i8°.......... 34.00 24.00 | WesTerN Pinm SHoP, S2S— 

$42.00 = oseceeee ores NR 15.00 No.4 No.5 Vauees 

38.0 ee clear...... 31:50 No. 5, asstd.. 10.75 com. com. No.1 No.2 No.3 Com. 
—— nch shop ...... ‘50 = No. 1 dimen.... 20.00 | 1x4” and wider...........cccccceees $15.00 $ 9.00 5/4 & 6/4.. $8 60 $48.50 $31.50 $21.50 ..... 
ES a : _—- ree boop No. 2 dimen.... 16.50 Selects, S2S BEE cdedecveds 58.50 41.50 21.50 ..... 

No. 3 owed 28 4a 0 19.75 Timbers ath gtr oers 24.50 “Bé&btr.” “a” ss” 4/4 Ceeercccce ceeee eevee cesses 8 eeeee $26.25 
es f.0.b D&btr. short... 48.25 Tank stock .... 41.25 | 1x 4”, 6” and 8”, 10 to 20’. - 978. 00 $66.00 $45.00 | Jnano Wuite PINE, 16-Foor— 

M C&bt h t 50.50 ~~ — RMU  Sucsdqucervadswioesiwend 00 77.00 57.00 No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 No. 5 
ee ha aa eae B&btr. ....+.. ED SI ciah snares i erxnnciceancs 93:00 88:00 67.00 4” $52.00 $45.00 $21.00 ... 
laa DAbtr. “sid. 48.00 siakntaecbls 35.00 | 1x13” and wider............: 98.00 93.00 72.00 | ge ‘1° 7°7°°° ley lle > 

ge 6.75 Faves ese 28.50 | 5/4. 6/44” war. 10 to 30° 96:00 91.00 14.00 3” a re Sele 
. No. 3 clr., std.. 46.75 ‘. 13°00 oy ES ps - 51.00 41.00 25.00 .2ee. Litt! 
= Shop, std....... 24.50 Cabtr., "short, : 8/4 and wider..........+++.. | ae -- 55.00 41.00 25.00 2.0.00 2o0.. 
ee eS x epee 30.00 Shop, S28, f.0.b. Chicago ; ee 71.50 43.00 26.00 2.0.0 2222! 
3 G3 Sugar Pine No.3 Nod No.3 | © a0 Wilers ..c05  cccce sence $16.50 $8.00 
+. Nos. 1 & 2 clr. - $108. 25 ; Douglas Fir ‘ ai BNO OF Aiea caceuwsnoxadnes $55.00 $43.00 $33.00 Wuire Fir, 6 To 20-Foor, Incu— 
4.70 C CC (37 1) | aoe $ 53.00 8/4 Coc cceerccceesecceoesccecees 65.00 53.00 33.00 4” 6” 8&10” 12” 4” & war. 
Ee ee 68:00 4/4 a. w. com... 27.75 Above prices are for shipments of No. 3 and | No. 1 & 2....$25.00 $27.0 
Stock R dele oe Pike ia J hipmen . 3 No. «A $27.00 $28.00 $29.00 ..... 
9 50 ; CORE. 6.6. 506 5.5 ose linmate | a better, shop. For straight cars of specified a 20.00 21.00 22.00 23.00 ..... 
9.75@2.8) og ge eee oree 6 pimension . igag | Stades, add $6. MWR Grtekins cones. seeks, ged . 500es $16.00 
lOO oh 10) B2.7E 2nSion ..... 5.20 
3 ae ne Ps ge pes White Fir 
80@s. vo. 3 shop...... 22. ’ ” 
re _ 3 clr., std... 43.00 hl i__—* ee WEST COAST LOGS 
+69 1) eae 30.75 a oo o , 
. idie “— 7 ee” pipe. [Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] Everett, Wash., June 6.—Log quotations: 
| 95 NO. eos ) 
Le13 Mixed pine No. 3 dimen... 16.75 |  USriant Ore June S--Presemt log quote | pis. gentitn, We 3, O00 Bes & Ss ee SOOO 
. 5 $s 1.8 N 95, J Se 
po ne. 2 aie avy yr Mixed Fong Cedar: $15 to $17. Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $18 base; 25 
3.45 3.55 a Beene 2.75 a4 A. Wee. eee $ ppd Yellow fir: $22, $17 and $12. cents added for each one percent of lumber logs. 
4.05 Oe fee Uae 2.25 8/4 8. Weeeeeee 0 
4:80 WP xinvssekecsss 17.50 | Red fir: $16 and $16. Hemlock: No. 2, $13; No. 3, $11. 
5.00. Export Cedar Spruce: $32, $25 and $12. 
1.450 Australian ..... $ 55.50 Miscellaneous...$ 26.00 Hemlock: $11 and $12. Spruce: $1 higher than fir. 
1 sa 
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A New Steel 
Special Analysis 
Holds Its Edge 





OU be the judge - 


The true worth of 
a wood working 
knife is hidden to 
the eye. The only 
test is perlormance. 





R.J. Dowd Knife Works 


Makers of better cutting knives since 1847 
Woloit, Wis. 























‘THE LUMBER UNDERWRITERS 


with unquestioned ability to maintain an un- 
broken record of satisfactory payment of claims, 
offer Lumbermen 





Profit Participating Insurance 
With No Liability for Assessment. 


A. B. Banks & Company, Managers 


FORDYCE, ARK. 


Western Office, 1421 Northwestern Bank Building, Portland, Oregon 











DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Seattle, Wash., June 9.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f.o.b. mill, were reported 
today: Pre. 
High Low  vailing 
prices prices. prices 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


a4” INO. 2 ClOBP iv cccccwees $44.00 $42.00 $42.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” No. : and better..... 29.00 VA are 
PETS a9 6d 48s: 448 oe 6 24.00 i 
1x6” No. 3 and better..... 36.00 4 erro 
PUAN 0 cal eceikt-b sieve ce ais | i one tee 
Stepping 
No, 2 clear and better...3.. GO:00  <cscs sien 
Finish No. 2 and Better 
CIEE 0 IEE a a a a ae ar or 
Casing and base. .......+.: Bl ee a ree 
Ceiling 
54x4” No. 2 clr. & btr. . 28.00 25.00 26.00 
No. ARI rme er re POO 8 ashes 8 —~nateraie 
1x4” No. 2 Chr, & Dtr. «s+ 29.00 26.00 29.00 
No. 3 uiioan: pane a ZA0UG sewed 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 clr. & dtr... 34.00 32.00 34.00 
INOS ( CMGRD s.6 5 s:0:0:5.0.0.0% 28.50 vy | /I-<-<\$<—— 
No. 1 Common Boards and Shiplap 
se pide cL We a 17.50 16.00 17.50 
BMS ad hictasslos eve wiaivereereaass 19.00 17.00 17.00 
Dimension, No. 1 Common S4S 
BEE OMOEA i ibisce ca weswn 17.50 16.00 16.00 
Plank and Small Timbers, No. 1 Common 
4m. 4", 12 to: 16" Sab cc:6ccs bap 18.50 19.50 
Saiz”, 12 to 16’ S48... 663. BO). eweis. erates 
Timbers, 32’ and Ping a. 1 amen 
CES BSS i divb bes ciscicncns 2000 v3 A rr 
Shop 
4/4 Common slash grain, rough, kiln dried.$27.00 
4/4 Select rough, kiln aed prccatesee 31.50 
4/4 Common rough, kiln dried............. 23.00 
6/4 & 8/4 No. 1 vertical grain, rough, kiln 
INE Ss ai io a 6G as a AE SIE 8 6 Oe Maes cone RCD 
Os 4 INO. F B28; KUN GrIC co.cc ccc ciew ince 31.25 
1% Vertical grain, rough, green— 
Select PRPC OCU ie rk Kc wae ek caw mar $30@33 
BONA niga Pret NEI ala Fees BRIS RSG cil whe 20@23 


BORED | 2) re 155 pyar era abuase Seton ins. Acb,51 50S ors eleva lat Ae 10@13 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., June 9.—Fir prices today, car 
basis, f.o.b. mills, are as follows: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 





oe ae cme |: ee ee eee $48.00 
Pei ONIN ais: 5/aigo > abo ais) in cco Wav oreo ernie cimie 43.00 
1 CT eT Cre 28.00 
1x3 ang 1%” No. . clear and better........ 45.00 
Po ae ac (og eer ee 35.00 
Slash Grain Flooring 
124” No. 2°CIGAT GN DOLCE? . <:6:60:60.00 600006 27.00 
NE Rr rr ee te er 24.00 
1x6” No. 2 ClEAr ANG. DOLEET .::0.00cscceccccs 32.00 
INO) 1S LOUIE 6:0. c/a sie Ue bCCOS OE eee Esse FANS 26.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1%” No. 2 clear and better........ 64.00 
Finish 
No. 2 CleAr ONG. DOCS wis <.c.c6cidevcc ccc decd sive 50.06 
Ceiling 
5gx4” No. 2 clear and better 
(OCR Sol a ee Peet rr 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better carey 
INOs 8 IGE Ba ca cccesiweucieeseceeses 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
TRC” INO; SOT POCO iisc-cesccncecnsewcseens 31.00 
ING. CCNNOR 45.6 aww aeeee se-CRdewdee eens 25.00 
Boards 
BUOL A ois eisvavs ace Reuss Gin be ace re ae ORIN O ATR $16.00@ : : 
INO, A wbasaasesoudcccc ees Severe dese ureeauwen 
Dimension—2x4-Inch, S4S 
Diy Dy Rev Le een ci beteeciccseceunsea ures 16.50 
BNIOGOR: caves Mee cle CORRE REO Ts cols Fame tatEes 12.00 
Timbers 
RRNA i oceo ns Wy a wre aaa neem OCU aaa esee wee 18.00 
CEG OR PANO siccceacensewenntens cb serene 19.00 
Miscellaneous Items 
Calorie, PANAONT oioi0ii0 cesis.s oes shee seuss 15.00 
DENY; MRE Eis, SNOT er'niravaress anche ae tres bears idle erence ieee Soe 3.25 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AMBRICAN LUMBEEBMAN] 


Portland, Ore., June 9.—The following are 
prices for mixed cars prevailing here nine 





PNB Nis: BELO. casesnaints ais,sie OO ise sadineceae ces 78.00 
Pe OO oa ccuticneavcnsvcassaanes 67.08 
CVG) SIGINE) FEE 4s 6 onc oc cesdcecwcsssaae eos 30.00 
OO eer ee er. 31.00 
NE Siecle een eiesls.d.o he eee we Wel mee eee . 
Factory stock, ly : 
hn 34.00 
it re ar00 
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REDWOOD 


The following are the prevailing redwood 
prices f.0.b. Chicago (72-cent freight allowance): 


Bevel Siding, /-Inch, S1S1E 


Clear. £6 A “B” 

3’-7' 8'-20’ 3°-7’ 8-20’ 3’-20’ 

Me «wes Delete pies $24.25 $34.25 $20.25 $30.25 $23.25 

OF ecamcuveees 29.25 39.25 25.25 $35.25 27.25 

OO Bicincescas 26.25 36.25 22.25 32.25 26.25 
Random Shop, Rough or S2S, 8’ to 20’ 

1 ” ed 2144” b ad 4-§” 


i vag 
5” to 12”.$43.50 $57.50 $53.50 


14” & up. 53.50 62.50 63.50 
Finish, Rough, S2S or S4S 


$75.00 $73.00 $77.00 


Clear “‘All Heart’’ “AY ——__, 
j-inch— 3-4%’ 5-7’ 8-20’ 3-41%%’ 5-7’ 8-20’ 
Y sisamare $50.50 $60.50 $76.50 $42.50 $49.50 $63.50 
Mor 50.50 60.50 82.50 42.50 49.50 69.50 
GO wensinne 59.50 69.50 84.50 51.50 58.50 73.50 
CG ssicedsic 52.50 62.50 82.50 44.50 51.50 69.50 
Be eiaaeiens 69.50 74.50 84.50 59.50 64.50 73.50 
Oe craaacerecd 79.50 84.50 88.50 69.50 74.50 78.50 
if ) esanxes 81.50 86.50 90.50 71.50 76.50 80.50 
3 to...6” 50.50 60.50 ..... 42.50 49.60 ..... 
CAO Se des Hence. -entns SULOU wassd coos 76.50 


1% & 1% inch— 
Oe owiewatece aye gy $81.50 $47.50 $54.50 $72.50 





BP i ceeiee 55.50 65.50 87.50 47.50 58.50 78.50 
OP uveaewe 64.50 74.50 93.50 61.50 71.50 88.50 
i Xiccacen 57.50 67.50 89.50 51.50 61.50 80.50 
| re 78.50 81.50 93.50 73.50 76.50 88.50 
Se var'stakers 90.50 93.50 97.50 85.50 88.50 92.50 
Se canineded 92.50 95.50 99.50 87.50 90.50 94.50 
Sto. 6"... SHOW ChSO ..<c. 47.60 68.60 ..... 
CHR sis cet Kees Gee cance Rack 87.50 
2-inch— 
| rer $54.50 $64.50 $80.50 $46.50 $53.50 $67.50 
4” 54.50 64.50 86.50 46.50 53.50 73.50 
5” 90.50 55.50 62.50 79.50 
6” 86.50 48.50 55.50 73.50 
8” 90.50 69.50 72.50 79.50 
10” 96.50 79.50 82.50 86.50 
12” 0 -81.50 84.50 88.50 
3 to ave OAGO C800 cccus 46.50 63.50 ..... 
Che ccc Ceccc. ceece. Me eeeae. weees 82.50 
Bungalow Siding, S1S1E, 4 to 20-Foot 

x8 S%&x8 %x10 %x8 %x10 %x12 
CORE owidte $40.25 $47.25 $54.25 $66.75 $68.75 $70.75 
ED asceee 35.25 42.25 61.25 64.75 66.75 68.75 


Wide Clear Finish, “‘All Heart,’’ Rough or S2S, 
Random, 8-20’ 


” - ” a” 3” tg g” 

14”...$107.50 $116.50 $115.50 $126.00 $131.00 $134.50 
16”... 112.50 121.50 120.50 131.00 0 
18”... 117.50 126.50 125.50 136.00 
20”... 122.50 130.50 141.00 
22”... 127.50 135.50 146.00 
24”... 132.50 140.50 151.00 
-+- 137.50 145.50 156.00 
28”... 142.50 150.50 161.00 
30”... 147.50 155.50 166.00 


14” 
120.50 131.00 


pn 

a 
= 

. 


& 
wdr 112.50 121.50 136.00 139.50 
Add for S4S, $6; add for specified lengths, $2. 


Clear and Tank, Rough or S2S, 8 to 20’ 


Width— 6” 8” 10° 43=—- 13” 6-12" 
Thickness— 

EE OCCT TT $107 $107 $108 $109 $107 
OY diuseneiewacnciowees ili 2 HS He 432 





CYPRESS SHINGLES & LATH 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 8.—The following are 
average wholesalers’ carlot prices today f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 


Shingles 

Best Primes Economies 
Be wile Sil Saa aweklawuawes $5.70 $3.20 aiaces 
Ae MoPdicicswetmevanas noees 6.70 4.85 $3.90 
Das iwae ere nncaeaames 6.95 5.45 4.30 
Woe snteceucacieae aceaees 6.95 5.45 4.30 

Lath, 4-Foot, %x1!/-Inch 

INO Sic cx wants cee $8.90 NGk- De siekccedixnans $7.90 





Por Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 43 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 9.—The northern pine 
market is easy and buying is confined to small 
lots in most cases, both retailers and industrial 
concerns keeping stocks down to small propor- 
tions. Yard stocks are not being increased very 
much by lake receipts. 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., June 9.—Deal- 
‘fs generally report a little more life to the 
Market, inquiries and buying having taken on 
healthier proportions during the last ten days. 
Industrials are still buying sparingly. The build- 
ing trade has taken most of the stock sold. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 9.— Storms 
Which have passed over this section recently 
have been reflected in demand upon northern 
pine manufacturers and wholesalers. These are 
“onsidered emergency orders and have been in 
heavy volume, Industries still are buying in fair 
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“Tt is in a test 
that true values 
appear. Most 
horses look good 
before a race.” 
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Surviving the Fire 
Of Cross-Examination 


An appraisal must stand the searching fire of 
cross-examination by men of varied training and 


technical knowledge. 


If based on incontrovert- 


ible facts, as An American Appraisal is, the fire 
of examination will only case harden its authority. 


Because of twenty-nine years of exclusive 
valuation experience, embracing 35,690 ap- 
praisals of 834 different types of properties, 
American Appraisal Service assures a certainty 
of appraisal authority that fulfills the most exact- 
ing requirements. 


The American Appraisal Company’s organiza- 
tion is so comprehensive that it can, and does, 
assign to any client, large or small, trained and 
experienced appraisers under executive super- 


vision. 


A recent assignment to one client com- 


prised 76 men whose American Appraisal ex- 


perience totaled over 450 years. 


A representative day’s work of The 
































American Appraisal Company involves Séad tov thie 
790 different properties in 119 lines of American Appraisal 
business for 413 concerns in 41 states, pamphlets 
representing over $230,000,000 in XA-77 “What Is 
property values. Veer Pleat 
P a i 1 
No other organization in the world Worth! 

. . . . 6“ ’ 
has a similar variety and accumulation XA-727 “Appraisals 
of experience in all phases and fields of and the Profit 

P ‘ P and Loss State- 
appraisal service. aan 
THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY XA-726 “Industrial 
Milwaukee Appraisals and 
” 
Atlanta Dallas New Orleans Syracuse Insurance 
Baltimore Detroit New York Washington 
Buffalo Senne City Siukeae  Agpenianl Gor DUIS SIS 
Chicago Los Angeles San Franciseo wane, Ltd. PES Se 
Cincinnati Milwaukee St. Louis Montreal, 3 ( 
Cleveland Minneapolis Seattle Toronto 


‘ P a 
AnAmerican Appraisal | 


Investigations 


Public Utilities - 


THE AUTHO RIT Y6 1025, The A. A. Co. 


Reports - Industrials 
Natural Resources 


- Valuations - 
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Increased TPL Co. 





Sales Facilities 


— of the increasing use of the TPL 


Co. Redwood it has become necessary to 


ee, : iii greatly extend our sales facilities, especially in 





the mid-western and eastern sections of the country. 


The following is a revised list of our selling representatives 
who will be glad to serve you in their respective territories. 


Selling Representatives of 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER COMPANY of Hlinois 


W. CGC. KiNG, Chicago Office... . Northern Hlinois 
A. J. STANTON, Pana, JIiL., 
Central & Eastern Ilinois 
L. M. TuLLty LuMBER Co., St. Louis, Mo 
Southern Hlinois & Fastern Missouri 
W. H. BuLTMAN, Indianapolis, Ind., 
"Indiana District Kepre sentative 
W. C. BORCHERDING Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
exclusive Indianapolis Wholesale Distributor 
CozINE Bros. LUMBER Co., Louisville, Ky., 
Southern Indiana & Western Kentucky 
THE HOUGHTON LBR. Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
Eastern Indiana 
C. W. Scuant Lar. Co., South Bend, Ind., 
Northern Indiana & Southwestern Michigan 
W. C. STEELE LUMBER Co., Cincinnati, O., 
Southeastern Indiana, Cincinnati, & Kast. Ky. 
C. O. GRONEN LBR. Co., Waterloo, Tova. .lowa 
R. D. HUNTING Lar, Co., Cedar leapids, Iowa, 
Iowa 
Epw. J. BANNISTER LBR. Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
Exclusive Wholesale Dist. in Kansas City 
BRAUN, RAY Bros. & FINLEY COo., Omaha, Neb, 
Nebraska & Western ssansas 
A. P. LORENZ, New ‘Orleans, fn. 
~w Orleans, La. 
A. L. BLYTHE, Detroit, Mich. 
Mic hig: in District Re presentative 
A. A. ELSEN LBR. Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Grand Rapids and vicinity 
GODFREY-MCKINSTRY LBR. Co., Jackson, Mich., 
Jackson and vicinity 
ROYAL OAK WHOLESALE Co., Royal Oak, Mich., 
Iexclusive Detroit Wholesale Distributor 
M. R. Sutiirr, Ashland, Wis., 
Minnesota and Wisconsin Dist. Representative 





CHICAGO 
8067 McCormick Bldg. 
832 So. Michigan Ave. 


THE 


ki. F. ROCHESTER, Boston, Mass. 
New E ingland District Re presentative 
W.H. Fu — R Co., Boston, Mass 
New lk ingland Sales Re presentatives 
SWAIN & Bo Gs Co., Boston, Mass., 
New L. ngland Sales Ke ‘prese ntatives 
WYMAN-ALLEN LUMBER CoO., Charlestown, Mass., 
exclusive Boston Wholesale Distributor 
W. J. FerriER, New York Office 
Me tropolitan District Representative 
J. N. Fossett, New York Office, 
tales Manager, Cigar Box Department 
C.F. SULLIVAN Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Exclusive Buffalo Whole sale Distributor 
H. B. SMITH, New Philadelphia, O 
Ohio District Representative 
Gosry & Co., Columbus, G., 
Columbus and’ Western Ohio 
{ ons, Cadiz, O., 
Southeasterr Ohio 
OntO STATE LUMBER Co., Cleveland, O., 
iexclusive Cleveland Representative 
H. M. Rowe, Dayton, O......ce0- Dayton, O. 
T. M. RICHARDSON & Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Oklahoma Sales Representative 
Guu, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Eastern Pennsylvania and Maryland 
Cuas. B. CAROTHERS, INC., Memphis, Tenn., 
Tennessee 


JOHN RK. 


I}. M. LONG & 


BW. 


O. LL. “WORDEN, Milwaukee, Wi 
Milwaukee and vicinity 
I.. S. ROLLAND, Montreal, Que., Can 
Special € ‘anadian Re presentative 
W. H. ROBINSON, Mertco C ity, Me 
Special Mexico he ‘pre sentative 


achwood 


NEW YORK CITY 
941 Pershing Sq. Building 
100 East 42nd Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Robert Dollar Building 
311 California Street 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 


Member of California Redwood Association 











amounts to meet immediate needs. Dry stocks 
are being cleaned out in some mills. Prices 
have not changed. 


BOSTON, MASS., 
northern pine only for immediate needs. 
is much competition, 


June 9.—Buyers are taking 
There 
which is particularly keen 
for the higher grades. Price adjustments lately 
made have all been in a downward direction. 
Shop lumber is receiving more attention than 
yard items. There is a fair demand for barn- 
boards, some grades of which have dropped in 
price since May. Quotations on barnboards: 
No. 2, 1x4 to 1x7, $57; 1x10, $60; 1x12, $62@65; 
No. 3, 1x4 to 1x7, $46; 1x10, $48@49; 1x12, $52@55. 


NEW YORK, June 9.—-Yard stocks are not 
overplentiful, but there seems to be enough lum- 
ber on hand to supply demands. Shipments have 
not been encouraged to a great extent, due to 
the continued low prices. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., June 9.—The bulk of cur- 
rent business in eastern spruce frames is being 
put through at $41 base. Increased production 
has added to the selling pressure. Provincial 
random is in only moderate demand and prices 
have grown a shade easier. Boards are quiet 
and prices barely steady. Quotations: Dimen- 
sion, rail shipments, f.0.b. Boston, 8- to 20-foot, 
8-inch and under, $41@42; 9-inch, $42@43; 10- 
inch, $48@44; 12-inch, $45@46. Provincial ran- 
dom, 2x3 and 2x4, $34@35; 2x5, $33@34; 2x6 and 


2x7, $34@35; 2x8, $37@38; 2x10, $39@40. Covering 
boards, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, DIS, $34; 
matched, clipped, 10- to 16-foot, $38@40. Fur- 
ring, 1x2, $35@37; 1x3, $34@35. 


NEW YORK, June 9.—Prices are considerably 
below the point at which they would induce 
spirited manufacture or shipment by Canadian 
mills, but nevertheless the tone of the market 
is much improved over a week ago. Dry stock 
is hard to find anywhere in the market and re- 
tailers can find no bargains. 


WHITE CEDAR 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 9.—Northern 
white cedar post and pole distributers report 
that ,the last week has brought a revival of 
buying of posts. There has been a fair call 
also for shorter lengths of poles used by tele- 
phone companies. Some demand has been cre- 
ated by storms in the Northwest. Prices are 


firm. 
HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, June 10.—The demand for northern 
and southern hardwoods is not brisk, although 
some orders are being placed right along by 
automobile, furniture, interior finish and sash 
and door interests. Retail yards are also in the 
market, their orders invariably calling for prompt 
shipment. Mill stocks are in pretty fair shape. 
Prices are unchanged from a week ago. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 9.—Small purchases 
are the rule in the hardwood trade and most 





dealers say that business shows hardly any 
improvement over a month ago. At times the 
inquiries are in greater number, but many do 
not result in orders, as the business is likely 
to go to the lowest of a number of competitors. 
Oak, maple and gum sell fairly well, and some 
flooring is moving. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 8.—Some improve- 
ment has been registered by the hardwood mar- 
ket in this territory during the last week as a 
result of better buying and an increase in in- 
quiries regarding a wide range of varieties and 
grades. Prices have not changed save in a few 
and scattered items, but demand has been en- 
couraging as showing that the large consumers 
are beginning to look to their supplies. Large 
mill stocks still stand in the way of great mar- 
ket activity. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 9.—Reports from 
lumber dealers are far from unanimous as to 
the character of the market at the present time. 
Some dealers say it is slow and draggy with 
sharp price competition while others declare the 
market is in good shape and demand has im- 
proved. It is generally agreed, however, that 
business is below the season’s normal. While 
prices nominally are steady, there is some 
shading in efforts to get individual orders. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June’ 9.—Furniture 
manufacturers still are slow to place orders. 
The motor trade is buying and there is a fair 
volume of business from other consumers in the 
implement and specialty lines. yum and oak 
finish and oak flooring are in fair demand, and 
ash, hickory and pecan are moving fairly well. 
There is a fair demand for planks and timbers 
from railroads and the oil fields and some call 
for car repair material. Prices still are unset- 
tled on a good sania items. 


NORTH TONAWA NDA, N. Y., June 9.— 
Dealers find some consolation in the announce- 
ment of heavy purchases of southern hardwoods 
for export, believing that such orders will tend 
to strengthen prices on those items and divert 
more attention to northern hardwoods, which 
have been in a rather dormant state for weeks, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., June 9.—Consumers of 
southern hardwoods are offering to buy stock 
at prices which mills consider too low and sales 
have not been numerous during the week. A 
strengthening feature is the fact that mills hold 
stock fairly close to the market and refuse to 
make concessions. There is some increase in 
the volume of inquiries. The only change in 
prices is 4/4 FAS and No. 1 common and select 
quartered white oak which are down $2 a thou- 
sand. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, June 8.—Hardwood buy- 
ing is from hand to mouth. While retailers have 
some broken stocks, they are only buying in 
single carload lots for replenishment. Factories 
are probably the best buyers. Oak, poplar, bass- 
wood and chestnut are the best sellers. Prices 
of oak at the Ohio River: Quartered, FAS, $155; 
No. 1 common, $90; No. 2 common, $55. Plain, 
FAS, $105; No. 1 common, $75; No. 2 common, 
$60; No. 3 common, $20. 

BALTIMORE, MD., June 8.—Hardwood buy- 
ers continue to make provision only for imme- 
diate needs, while sellers display considerable 
activity in finding takers for lumber, with the 
result that quotations are at times shaded. Ex- 
ports are facing the drawbacks that have con- 
fronted the trade for some time. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 9.—Industries 
have shown a disposition to let down on pur- 
chases of northern hardwoods in the _ last 
ten days. Buying only for immediate needs con- 
tinues to be the policy of consumers in general. 
Prices are unchanged. 


OMAHA, NEB., June 8.—Hardwood demand 
has been only fair and prices have remained 
steady in most instances except where there was 
a slight weakness on a certain item due to large 
amount on hand. Oak continues the best seller 
for flooring. Industrial demand has been rather 


light. 
NEW YORK, June 9.—There has been consid- 
erable improvement in the hardwood demand 


during the last week, and prices have shown 4 
firmer tendency. Flooring in maple and oak is 
in especially heavy demand and an increase in 
prices is expected. The improvement in indus- 
trial items has been a feature of the general up- 
turn. 


BOSTON, MASS., Sit 9.—Distress lumber is 
being disposed of to better advantage. The out- 
look is for increased demand and smaller sup- 
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plies, with more stable prices. The automobile 
industry is now buying well and these requisi- 
tions are expected to increase. Small lot buying 
ig still the rule with furniture manufacturers. 
Retailers show more interest in flooring. Quota- 
tions on }%x2% clear: Beech, $83; birch, $83@ 


$88; maple, $98@100; oak, white, plain, $99@ 
101.590. Select oak, $82.50@84.50; No. 1 maple, 


#3, (Quotations on inch are unchanged. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, June 10.—The local demand for 
Douglas fir is rather inactive. Retailers are 
puying transit cars to take care of their im- 
mediate requirements. Most consumers are plac- 
ing orders right along, but the general demand 
lacks snap. There seems to be a strengthening 
tendency to prices, as Coast mills are trimming 
their order files in preparation for the customary 
shutdown in July. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 9.—While fir boards 

are quoted on mill lists at $12 mill and No. 1 
ommon dimension at $2 off, prices generally are 
nade around $3 lower to meet competition. Long 
dimension is held around $1 off; finish, $12 over; 
dropsiding, $2 over; No. 1 vertical flooring, 
$5 over; No. 2 slash flooring, $2 over; ceiling $1 
off and dropsiding, $2 over. The demand still is 
rather slow and runs mostly to mixed cars. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 9.—The fir market 
shows increasing firmness, not so much because 
of any larger demand, but on account of the 
prospect of curtailment in production, starting 
about July 4. Mills have no heavy stocks in 
some items, and are unwilling to make sacri- 
fees in prices. Retailers are holding off. 


SAN FRANCISCO., CALIF., June 6.—The fir 
market continues in a slump. There has been 
a slight increase in local and domestic trade, 
with inquiries from overseas which dealers be- 
lieve is indicative of resumption of export busi- 
ness. Ties and timbers seem to be in demand 
abroad. A large shipment to the east coast is 
believed to be pending here. 


OMAHA, NEB., June 8.—Fir has been a little 

weak in spots. Bridge plank and 1x4 No. 1 
vertical grain flooring have eased off a little; 
f-inch No. 2 strips are a little stronger. Other 
items have remained at same price. Demand 
in the last ten days has picked up somewhat. 


BOSTON, MASS., June 9.—A great deal of fir 
is being sold in eastern territory, but there is 


considerable irregularity in prices. Much of 
this business is in transit lumber. Quotations 


on direct mill shipments are a shade firmer. 
The present minimum for dressed fir is $33, 
ship's tackle, Boston. Late advices from Coast 
mills are strong in tone. Fir boards are on 
offer here at $29 to $31, ship’s tackle. 


NEW YORK, 
eavily of fir. 
eavy. Some 


June %.—Yards are 
Incoming shipments 
wholesale firms report that May 
Was the best month they ever had and a few 
estimate their business for the thirty days as 
equal to the volume for the entire spring. Prices 
hold firm. 


buying 
continue 


CYPRESS 


CHICAGO, June 10.—Inquiries for cypress are 
increasing. Steady buying of mixed cars by 
the retail trade is reported. Factory consumers 
and railroads are in the market to some extent. 
The volume of business passing at present com- 
vares favorably with that of a year ago. There 
is sufficient dry stock available for current needs, 


Ut no great surplus of any item. Prices are 
Steady. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., June %.—Cypress is not 


moving in any large quantity and business at 
the wholesale yards is less active than several 
Veeks ago. Prices are fairly firm and no par- 
“cular changes have been made lately. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 8.—The cypress 
%tlook present and in prospect is brighter this 
veek than last although the change has not re- 
sulted in any alteration in the general schedule 
of prices. The volume of orders booked and the 
'nquiries received have shown an increase. The 
ills generally report satisfactory working con- 
ditions, 


_ KANSAS CITY, MO., June 9.—Cypress orders 
lave been a little more numerous in the last 
Week, country trade showing an increase again. 
City demand is spotty and there is not much 
business being placed by industrial consumers 
millwork plants. 


CINCINNATI, 
market is 


OHIO, 
fairly active 


The cypress 
prices holding 


June 9. 
with 
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Now being profitably sold by 
Lumber Dealers Everywhere 


W. W. BABCOCK COMPANY 


BATH, N. Y. 























Ta 


Birch 


—a name that insures 
buyers the best values 
it is possible to get in 





Maple 
Beech 
Elm 


Basswood 





NORTHERN HARDWOODS 
HEMLOCK and PINE 








Soft Maple 
Hemlock 





Write for our Latest Stock List. 


ESCANABA, 


Stack Lumber Company, micnican 











steady. There is considerable small order busi- 
ness for immediate shipment. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., June 9.—It has been several 
months since there has been any change in red 
cypress prices. The market remains firm de- 
spite the light business placed. Sales of yellow 
cypress are confined largely to mixed cars for 
dealers and there is very little doing in the in- 
dustrial trade. 


BOSTON, MASS., June 9.—Cypress demand 
is not in line with the exceptional activity of 


the building industry. Prices are widely spread. 
Some yellow cypress producers are eager for 
new business and willing to concede rather than 
lose a good order. ted cypress is quiet, but 
prices look reasonably steady. 


NEW YORK, June 9.—The cypress situation 
is especially healthy. Wholesalers are fairly 
well supplied and sufficient cargo and rail ship- 
ments have arrived to keep stocks well up to 
standards that have prevailed. for months. 
Prices have strengthened with a quickening of 
demand. 


HEMLOCK 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 


city of some sizes of dimension. Retailers 
buying only as lumber is needed. 

NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y., 
woods 
because 


ness as expected, competitive 
their -way into buildings steadily 
are to be had at lower prices. 
dealers to have considerable to do with 
taining prices. The base price, $33, 
is the same as in force all spring. 


BOSTON, MASS., June 9. 
ern hemlock are quiet and only 
stocks of dry hemlock in first 
light has enabled sellers to 
Large supplies of western hemlock have 


the 


is being sold for less money than eastern 


northern producers can afford to accept. 


9.—Hemlock quota- 
tions hold well up to the list, owing to the scar- 
are 


June 9%.- 
Wholesalers are not experiencing as much busi- 
finding 
they 
Demand for sup- 
plies for building near mill points is believed by 
main- 
wholesale, 


astern and north- 
fact that 
hands are quite 
maintain prices. 
been 
received in recent weeks and much of this stock 
and 
There 
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Branch 
Sales Offices 


NEW YORK 
C. C. Weigand 
333 Union Ave. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


NEW ENGLAND 
J. J. Bertholet 
78 Brainerd Road 
Allston, Mass. 


CFICAGO 
J. N. Woodbury 
V. B. Churm 


1553 West Madison 
Street 


DETROIT 
C. R. Carlisle 
206 C. P. A. Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS 
Wm. Dings 
2161 Ry. Exchange 
1d3. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Here’s Exactly the 


Trim and Mouldin3, 


Service 
You've Been Looking For 


YD 


Producin}, the Zreatest output of Poplar 
of any lumber manufacturer, we are 
always stocked to %ive you immediate 
shipment on splendidly milled mould- 
ings and trim, with all flat surfaces sand- 


ed, if desired. 


Should you also require an assortment 
of Cypress, Red Gum and Shortleaf 
Pine, we can likewise furnish these 
woods, worked to standard items or spe- 
cial, and included in the same car with 
Poplar, or in straipht loadings, accord- 
in, to your needs. 


With any of these items we can load 
Oak, Ash, Gum and Cypress lumber, 
thus enabling, you to fill in your stocks 
to whatever extent necessary to a well 
balanced list. 


Selling, no lumber but our own manu- 
facture, we offer the yard and millwork 
trade every facility for maintainin3, 
their finish and moulding, requirements 
through one convenient, dependable 
source. 


Telephone the nearest 
representative or our 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES 


1234 Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. H. MACKELDUFF, Manager 


CASE-FOWLER LUMBER CO. 


Ma nufacturers 


Macon, Georgia 


has lately been some irregularity in prices on 
transit shipments of western hemlock. Current 
quotations on direct mill shipments are some- 
what firmer, however. Eastern clipped boards 
are $33. Northern clipped are offered at $32. 
For random lengths $31 is sometimes shaded. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, June 10.—Retail business in west- 
ern pines is pretty good, although yards are 
buying only for immediate needs. There is a 
fairly active demand from industrial consumers, 
with encouraging prospects for increased volume 
from this and other consuming sources within 
the next few weeks. Mill stocks are well as- 
sorted, and most manufacturers are in a position 
to ship straight or mixed car orders promptly. 
Prices are generally steady. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 9.—-The western 
pines trade has slowed down the last two weeks, 
Retailers are buying a fair volume, but indus- 
trial consumers are watching developments and 
placing orders with considerable caution. Prices 
are weak on a number of items. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 9.—Trade is steady in 
the California pines, being about the same as a 
month ago. Woodworking plants are not buying 
ahead as a rule, but are allowing their stocks 
to run down and then sending in orders for 
mixed cars, taking the lumber from yards 
where it is available. Sugar pine mills have no 
surplus stock and prices are generally firm. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., June 6.—Volume 
for the week increased through an overabun- 
dance of small spot orders calling for rush ship- 
ments, indicating that retail stocks in the East 
and middle West are becoming badly sold down. 
Pine business on the Coast is in fairly good 
shape, with prices low but steady. There has 
been no material change in local conditions. 
Box shook business shows an upward trend. 


OMAHA, NEB., June 8.—Demand for western 
pines is light, with no particular change in price. 
There seems to be a fair amount of scattered 
sales, but most orders are small. Pine lath are 
rather slow. 


BOSTON, MASS., June 9.—Very few large, im- 
portant orders for western pines are being placed 
by New England buyers, but the aggregate of 
moderate orders for immediate shipment is 
fairly good for the season. The yard trade has 
lately been rather better than industrial demand. 
Prices lack strength. Some mills appear willing 
to accept low bids. Idaho white pine is in fair 
request, Quotations on common grades of Idaho 
pine are unchanged from last week. 


NEW YORK, June 9.—Idaho selects hold their 
own and the only weakness now prevailing is 
in No. 3, which seems to be much more plentiful 
than any other western grade. Prices even on 
No. 3 hold their own. Demand for all items is 


picking up. 
REDWOOD 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 9.—Redwood de- 
mand has improved lately and mills have stif- 
fened up prices on a good many items. Mold- 
ings are a little easier. There has been some 
increase in inquiry from industrial consumers. 

BOSTON, MASS., June 9.—Retail dealers are 
buying redwood moderately for immediate wants 
and industrial demand is fair. Prices are gen- 
erally steady. Wholesalers report that redwood 
producers are growing more confident and that 
when stocks now in storage at eastern distribut- 
ing centers are used up the replacements are 
likely to cost more money. 


SAN FRANCISCO., CALIF., June 6.—Redwood 
orders have shown a slight increase. Export 
business seems to have fallen off, but orders 
from the middle West indicate a steady gain 
toward satisfactory business. Local retail busi- 
ness is showing good volume with no change in 
prices. Dealers are optimistic over July pros- 
pects. There are several reports of inquiries 
from overseas which indicate a resumption of 
export business during the early summer months. 
Curtailment is still in effect at many mills, 
which is tending to have a strengthening effect 
on the market. 


NEW YORK, June 9.—An encouraging ime 
provement in the industrial demand featured the 
redwood market the last week, and there was 
also a continued and fairly satisfactory call for 
building items. Stocks on hand have been aug- 
mented recently by shipments, but dealers find 
no difficulty in getting what they want promptly. 
Prices have strengthened. 
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‘S on 
rrent NORTH CAROLINA PINE 
ome- a ‘, = , 
ards BUFFALO, N. Y., June 9.—North Carolina ° 
$39 pine prices hold about steady, with 6-inch roofers 
a quoted around $29. Buying is restricted to im- 
= mediate requirements in most cases, but the ; 
amount of lumber going into buildings is fairly Vernon Parish Lumber Co., 
large. Kurthwood, Louisiana. 
vest- ; . , ss F a 
pa BALTIMORE, MD., June 8.—North Carolina For your information would say that I have 
ie. a pine demand continues to lag. Yards bought : 
Eg heavily last winter and in the early spring, and had some very fine compliments from a dozen 
lume deliveries on these orders keep them supplied of our customers regarding your lumber, and 
ithin with LENDer. ‘ it just suits them to a “T”. 
a BOSTON, MASS., June 9.—Numerous small Emmett G. Godfrey, 
) > + 
: orders for North Carolina pine aggregate pretty — 
ptly. well for early June. Lower prices are being Jackson, Michigan 
taken tor rough edge. Desirable band sawed 
stern stock, 4/4 under 12-inch, is now offered at $60. 
eeks. There are chances to buy circular sawed narrow 
\dus- edge at $54. Cars of 8-inch air dried roofers are 
- and offered at $30.50. The recent cuts made on 
rices shortleaf tlooring lists appear to have made 


buyers more cautious. B&better rift flooring, 


1x4, is now offered down to $74, C rift at $55 
dy in and B&better flat at $54. B&better partition : he | umber 


asa has sold within the last few days at $52.25. 

lying 

tocks NEW YORK, June 9.—North Carolina pine | hat 

3 for items hold their own in price and sales. There 

ards has been a decided improvement in the general 

re no tone since June 1, the increased business in re- eases ae ‘ 

be tail yards being reflected in the wholesale output. Photo of Vernon Parish Lumber Co. Stock. 
Roofers are being consumed in large quantities 

lume and prices have increased. : e ; 

ei is the lumber to sell, for there’s nothing builds and 

ship- SOUTHERN PINE holds trade like customer satisfaction. Do your 

was , , , : . 

ilies : CHICAGO, oe ar sumthin ine alten. customers compliment you on the quality of stock 
ion seems to be a little stronger, although loca f ° 

_ demand is no better than a week ago. Yards you sell the way Mr. Godfrey’s did (see the excerpt 

seas are still buying to replenish broken stocks and above)? 


placing orders when they can secure what they 
consider bargains. Railroads and other consum- * > 7 
stern ing interests are purchasing a little material Angelina and Calcasieu 


right along. 


tered NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 8.—The southern ; 
h are pine market slipped appreciably during the 

week, as indicated by the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation ‘‘barometer’’ about to be issued. That 


Saad document will show a sharp falling off in orders, Timbers, Yard and Shed Stock 


placing that column lower than either ship- 





























te of : 
ments or production. However, both the latter P 
tis denn dreamed is sien, Ge eee We produce lumber that satisfies because we start 
oan column most of all. From outside sources much with good timber and maintain high standards 
me ata the same story is gleaned, the consensus being h h P ° < ‘ 
iling polyps sgn i Rags 0 throughout our operation. : Quick service a specialty. 
(daho KANSAS CITY, MO. June 9.—Southern pine We can ship all regular items within 24 hours after 
prices continue weak, with the average running receipt of order. 
around $29 on the business being placed now. 
their Sales managers, however, say that there un- 
ng is doubtedly will be a firmer tone to the market . 
ntiful from now on, with less production and smaller if fen Salen, Lendind. by Deaton County 
n on stocks at the mills. They also point to the died separately b h ° 
ns is increasing interest country yards show in the - ee ee eT J 
market. Demand from the east side continues ‘“ 
slow, especially in the Ohio River States. There A l C t I b C 
is a fair demand from Pennsylvania and parts nge ina oun yY um er O. 
of New York. 
i de- KELTYS, TEXAS 
eg CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 9.—The southern 7 
Mold- pine market is moving in an indifferent way. V P h 
some There is a fair amount of business arising from ernon aris | .UmMmM er O. 
ers. the immediate needs of retailers and large con- 
sumers but there is not enough current business KURTHWOOD, LA. 
Ss are to steady prices which are somewhat soft. 
wants 
gen- ST. LOUIS, MO., June 9.—Orders for rush *ANGELINA COUNTY STOCK IS NOW GRADE-MARKED 
lwood shipment still feature the southern pine market. 
| that Prompt shipments and mixed cars are the rule 
‘ibut- indicating that dealers are carrying stocks be- - 
s are low normal. The market is still spotted. No. 1 _ : 7 nam ; ~ ; a —e 
dimension sells fairly well at reasonable prices - 
while concessions are necessary to move 2x6 | Qur New Hardwood Band Mill | 
iwood and 2x8, No. 2 common and better. The market e } 
xport for inch stock is still soft. I wy Cc tt Oo k a G 
rders iss ow CUTTInNg aK an um 
gain BUFFALO, N. Y., June 9.—The southern pine 
‘5 market is rathe ie s ore is little buyi . 
busi die cae ek as ee ee From the ashes of the H. G. Bohlssen Mfg. Co., plant has risen our 
eee shopping around by purchasers. Dealers say strictly modern mill equipped with an 8 band mill, 7’ resaw and other 
uiries Se ee ee machinery of improved design. We have also ample dry kiln facilities to 
on of »Stly from the Southwest. This makes the | Se. lenenlll Rad end Whi k 
onths. market easy on that item. Prices on flooring promptly nhandie our Ked an ite Oa and Sap Gum lumber. 
mills, have been weak recently. A fair amount of We have approximately 2,250,000 feet of this lumber ready toship. Try uson your next order. 
effect building is being done. 
BOSTON, MASS., June 9.—Southern pine dis- I Ss Ree ee es 
, jm- tributers feel that demand is not in line with ni e ina 
‘d the ae heavy volume of building. B&better rift 
a flooring, 1x4, can be bought at $79. Retail deal- et Cc 
» was » 1x4, , | wy 
for ers doubt the stability of present prices and are ard ood o. 
aug- oe cautiously. The highest prices now (Successors to H. G. Bohlssen Mfg. Co.) 
s find obtainable here for longleaf flooring are re- | 
nptly. Ported to be $83 for B&better rift, 1x4; $60 for EWING, TEXAS 
C rift, and $57.50 for B&better flat. For B&bet- |] : 
ter partition $55 is now the extreme high price. ne ~ 
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Two Autocar Books that 
Cover the Whole Field 


of Truck Transportation 
The Merchandise Hauling Book 


A 104-page book containing — 

The names and addresses of many 
thousands of Autocar owners — exclu- 
sive of dump truck users. 

Pictures of Autocar trucks at work 
for various lines of business. (oe 

Specifications and descriptions of all (Olg 
modelsof Autocar gasand electrictrucks. ah 4 Ae: 

A description of the many wa VaR 
advantages of Autocar short 
wheelbase handi- 
ness. 


L& 


The Dump Truck Book 


A 60-page book containing — 


The names and addresses 

\ of many thousands of Auto- 

car dump truck owners — 

coal dealers, road builders, 

excavators, contractors, 
building supply dealers. 

Action pictures of Autocar 
dump trucks at work under vari- 
ous conditions, 

Pictures and description of the Auto- 


hy ery user of : motor — pes ee 3 
will be inter- The Autocar Company 


ESTABLISHES 1697 


ested in these books. Aidminiae. 


Branches in 49 cities. 


A post card will bri 
you the one you wane Autocar 


EITHER OR BOTH - AS YOUR WORK REQUIRES 











This Trailer Handles 15-Ton Loads 


It is especially designed for use with Tractors in muddy, sandy, or 
swampy logging roads. The strong, durable construction of this trailer 
enables it to withstand the continuous abuse of difficult logging operations. 


WRITE FOR Lumbermen everywhere recognize Hemming logging 
CATALOG trailers and wagons as the best equipment obtainable. 


TODAY Investigate our line now. 


HEMMING WAGON FACTORY, Meridian, Miss. 


Hemming Heavy 
Duty 8-Wheel 
Tractor Trailer 





No. 2 common boards are easier and dealers 
have been picking up some bargains in transit 
cars. Dimension is in fair demand at easy 
prices. 


NEW YORK, June 9.—From roofers to timbers 
the southern pine situation has improved and 
now many items are hard to find without hunt- 
ing for them. Prices have firmed up. Flooring 
has enjoyed a substantial improvement in de- 
mand and prices hold firm. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 9.—The shingle mar. 
ket holds firm with extra clears, $4.76; stars, 
$4.01; British Columbia XXXXX, $5.76. The 
strength of the market is said to be due not 
only to present curtailment, but to the prospect 
that still fewer shingles will be manufactured 
within the next few weeks. Retailers are buy- 
ing only in small quantities. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 8.—Lath are in 
fair demand, but shingles are slow. Prices are 
unchanged. Shingles may be had in solid car- 
lots at present but not many are being sold that 
way just now. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 9.—The demand for 
shingles has shown a little improvement and 
prices also have turned upward again, clears 
being quoted at $2.90, and firm at that price, 
and stars being held at $2.40. Demand for sid- 
ing is slack and prices on redwood and red 
cedar are weak. Western pine siding is a little 
firmer in price. The demand for lath is fairly 
good, being mostly for southern and western 
pine. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., June 9.—Prices of shingles 
are the same as for the last thirty days—$2.95 
for clears and $2.45 for stars, Pacific coast base. 
The market is strong and a much better demand 
is reported by mills, but local trade is quiet. 


BOSTON, MASS., June 9.—There has_ been 
little expansion in demand for shingles during 
the last month. There are chances to buy white 
cedar extras at $4.50; clears are still quoted at 
$4.25 to $4.75. Little business is being done in 
red cedars, but prices are firmly held. The best 
makes of British Columbia XXXXX, rail ship- 
ment, are $5.86. The lath market has developed 
further weakness during the last month. De- 
mand is not keeping pace with production. 
Eastern spruce lath have dropped fully $1 since 
early spring; the full range is now $6.50 to $6.75 
for 14-inch and $7.50 to $7.75 for 15-inch. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, June 8.—The shingle trade 
in Columbus holds up very well, with prices 
about the same. The demand runs largely to 
red cedar with extra clears selling at $4.75 and 
extra stars at $4.05. Building is active. Prices 
on lath are a little stiffer this week, although 
the trade continues brisk. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 9.—With mills 
holding down red cedar shingle manufacture to 
the level of demand, prices are reacting by 
showing strength. In some places here retailers 
are paying $3.05, f.o.b. mill, for clears, although 
there is about a 10 cent spread in the quotations 
of the various wholesalers. *A* shingles are 
$2.45. The demand is only fair. 


OMAHA, NEB., June 8.—Both cedar siding 
and shingles are quite firm and demand is some- 
what better for these items than most lines of 
jumber. 


NEW YORK, June 9.—The demand for west 
Coast shingles continues good, with prices hold- 
ing firm. Last week perhaps witnessed the 
largest retail turnover of any week this year. 
Eastern spruce lath are being sold as fast as 
they arrive, most cargoes being bought and paid 
for in advance. Prices have held firm for 4 
month or more, with no advance. Fir lath sell 


well. 
CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., June 9.—There is a mode!- 
ate demand for clapboards. Prices have show? 
no material change. Stocks of eastern spruce 
clapboards in first hands are light. Extras, 4- 
foot, are offered at $120, and clears $110@115 
Western spruce clapboards, 3%- to 6-foot, aré 
offered at $38@40, and red cedar clapboards, 
clears, at $32@35. 


MAHOGANY 


BOSTON, MASS., June 9.—Demand for ma- 
hogany is holding up very well. The_ bette 
grades are in especially good demand at steady 
prices. The takings for radio set manufacture 
is a continued feature. The piano trade is quiet, 
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the talking machine trade about fair. The call 
for inside finish, paneling and built-in fixtures 
is quite good, Quotations on air dried plain 
mahogany, f.o.b. Boston, log run for figure: 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 


FAS com. com. com. 
EL, Ge TT $210.00 $177.50 $105.00 $45.00 
6/4, 6/4, 8/4. 215.00 180.00 105.00 45.00 
TO/4 vavcccccecce 220.00 196,00 . 120.00 45.00 
APS EGE. wcau wc 230.00 195.00 120.00 45.00 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., June 9.—The New England 
market for packing lumber is only moderately 
active. Consumers of boxing and crating stock 
appear rather averse to making forward commit- 
ments. Desirable round edge boxboards, inch, 
are quoted f.o.b. Maine or New Hampshire ship- 
ping point at $23 to $25 for white pine and $19 
to $20 for hemlock. 





Recent Patents 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen re- 
cently were issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies may be obtained from R. E. Burnham, patent 
and trade-mark attorney, Continental Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C.. at 20 cents each. State number of 
patent and name of inventor when ordering. 

1,532,581. Sawmill carriage wheel. Joseph Elkins, 
Blytheville, Ark. 


1,532,949. Sawmill carriage. Joseph S. Reid, Olean, 
N. Y., assignor to Clark Bros. Co. 

1,533,526. Process of water and fireproofing timber. 
Fernando S. Vivas, Oakland, Calif. 

1,533,575. Adjustable cutterhead. William H. Toole, 
Lockhart, Ala. 

1,533,579. Log splitting gun. Joseph A. Webber, 
Vancouver, Wash. 

1,533,974. Portable saw. Vernon Davis, Franklin- 
ville, N. Y. 

1,534,045. Box. Harrison B. Walter, Chicago, as- 
signor to Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., same place. 

1,534,121. Wood steamer. William D. Inglis, Rich- 
ford, Vt. 

1,534,405. Saw support and guide. George N. Lyon, 
Powers, Ore. 

1,534,541. Saw gage. Willie E. Posey, Waco, Tex. 


1,534,637. Saw filing machine. John F. W. Diegel, 
Manitowoc, Wis. 


1,534,672. Collapsible shipping crate. Arthur J. Stew- 
art, St. Louis, Mo. 


1,534,687. Machine for cutting veneer. William H. 
Collier, Painesville, Ohio. 

1,534,856. Apparatus for severing stumps. Edwin A. 
McKoy and George D. Moore, New Orleans, Ta. 

1,534,857. Planetary cutter-head. Edwin A. McKoy, 
New Orleans, La. 

1,534,858. Slitting cutter-head. Edwin A. McKoy, 
New Orleans, La. 

1,534,957. Miter machine. Elmer D. Hurley, Sweet- 
water, Tex. 

1,535,042. Handsaw guide. Thomas D. Sadler, New 
Orleans, La. 

1,536,096. Rabbeting plane. Benjamin F. Haley, 
West Palm Beach, Fla. 

1,536,250. Machine for making tubs and the like. 
Axel M. Walstrom, Minneapolis, Minn., assignor to 
Creamery Package Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

1,536,251. Machine for making tubs and the like. 
Axel M. Walstrom, Minneapolis, Minn., assignor to 
Creamery Package Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 


1,536,252. Feeding mechanism for stave-jointing ma- 
chines. Axel M. Walstrom, Minneapolis, Minn., assignor 
to Creamery Package Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 

1,536,265. Machine for making tubs and the like, 
Walter M. Paulson and Axel M. Walstrom, Minneapolis, 
Minn., assignors to Creamery Package Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago. 

1,536,750. Method for piling lumber for drying pur- 
poses. Clarence D. Baldwin, Nashua, Iowa. 

1,537,130. Power-operated sawing mechanism. LEar} 
Nixon, Bolivar, Pa. 

1,537,143. Planing macbine. Franz Schuldes, New 
York, N. Y. 

1,537,357. Saw-setting device. Joseph Kemper, Greer, 
Idaho. 

1,537,437. Trimmer-saw mechanism, Gust Graffin- 
berger, Portland, Ore., assignor to Metallic Manufactur- 
ing Co., same place. 

1,537,820. Woodworking machine. Herman W. Gru- 
now, Saginaw, Mich. 


1,537,821. Bex. Alwin Gundlach, Chicago, Ill. 

_ 1,537,880. Sawmill carriage. Joseph S. Reid, Olean, 

. Y., assignor to Clark Bros. Co., same place. 

1,537,905. Adzing machine. J. William Warren, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

1,537,926. Machine for use in making boxes, crates, 
and the like. Bruce J. Davidson, Marseilles, Ill., as- 
signor to Wirebounds Patents Co. 

_ 1,537,953. Cable saw for trees. Petar J. Lucich, New 
York, N. Y¥. 

1,537,980. Drag saw. Louis A. G. Asselin, Prince 
Albert, Sask. 

1,538,028. Composite cutter-blade and process of 
Making the same. Alvin W. Davis, North Leominster, 


wane. assignor to Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, 
ass, 


1,538,211. Collapsible crate. Edward E. Pinkerton, 
Chicago. 

1,538,227. Crosscut-saw jointer. Jacob Thunborg, 
Hayden Lake, Idaho. 

1,538,475. Log raft and rafting device. Gilbert G. 
and Matthew J. Davis, Portland, Ore. 








Moore 


Moist Air 


Dry Kilns 





In the Foxboro Humidity and Tem- 


Cur nee eatin “Dee perature Controller-Recorder we offer 

Lumber to a Definite Mois- an instrument that is a proven success. 

ture Content’’ contains val- 4 

uable information on the They automatically control and record 

aaarnlinaiaamanadianctines conditions thruout the drying period 
Write for your copy. 


and enable kiln operators to stand- 
ardize on proper schedules. 





Moore Dry Kiln Company 


“KILN BUILDERS SINCE 1879” 
Jacksonville, Fla. “2 Fall Equipped Plat. ~~ North Portland, Ore. 














Natural Quality That’ll 
Help You Make Sales 





EARWHITE Shortleat Pine has 

the fine, soft texture, the work- 
ability, the perfect manufacture that 
contractors, carpenters and_ builders 
want. Hence it is an unusually desir- 
able lumber for dealers to sell. Stock 
it—you’ll find it a trade builder and 
trade holder. 


SUMTER LUMBER CO. 


ELECTRIC MILLS, MISS. 


E. E. HALL, Sales Manager 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates; 


25 cents a line for one week. 

45 cents ao line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Bight words of ordinary length make one 

ne. Count in signature. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No Gevsey except the heading can be of 
m le 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received iater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 











WANTED TO BUY 
An interest in good retail yard with active manage- 


ment of same. 
perience, 
Address 


Lest of references. Over 20 years’ ex- 


“T. 107,’’ care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—TO BUY 

in carload lots buled shavings, wood flour, dry softwood 

sawdust, mixed sawdust and hardwood sawdust. 
Address “DP. 127,’ care American Lumberman, 








WANTS SUPPLIED 
Large number of wants supplied each week through the 
classified section. We do it for others, why not for you? 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 8S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 

















WANTED ALL ROUND 
Wood mill machine man that can set up and run any 
kind of wood working machinery used in making Doors, 
Sash, Frames, Kitchen Cabinets, Stairs etc., and can 


take off details from blue prints. 
experience, where and with whom, 
PLANING MILL, Amarillo, Texas. 


WANTED—MAN AS ESTIMATOR 
Also with ability as salesman. Must know millwork 
values and be able to handle plans. Willing to advance 
himself in general sash and door house. Not a floater, 
but one looking for an opportunity. Give references, 
age, and all information in first letter. 
Address “T, 136,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—YOUNG MAN 
Assistant bookkeeper in hardwood sawmill office. Pre- 
fer one who can use typewriter. Good location near 
Mobile, Ala. State experience, age and salary expected. 
Address “T, 135,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ENERGETIC YOUNG MAN 
With lumber experience to assist sales manager Chi- 
cago wholesaler. Must be able to operate typewriter 
and handle office details. State age, experience, ref- 
erences, salary expected. 

Address “T. 112,’’ care American Lumberman., 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
Stenographer and general office work. Permanent posi- 
tion. Northwest side, Chicago. Gentiles. 

Address “TT, 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED BOOKKEEPER—STENOGRAPHER 
With retail lumber experience. Reply in own hand- 
writing, state reference. 

Address “TP, 110,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED MANAGER 
For small lumber yard in Southeastern Wisconsin small 
town, house furnished if wanted, salary $100 to $150. 
Yard handles lumber, fuel, builders’ hardware and farm 
machinery, one-man yard, prefer married man. _ Posi- 
tion open July 20. Address with references BOX 164, 
Pewaukee, Wis. 


BAND MILL WORKING BOSS WANTED 

Must be capable of handling small band mill and thor- 
oughly competent inspector in all kinds of hardwood. 
One not afraid to take hold and handle lumber or any 
other kind of work when occasion requires. Be able to 
get out production with a small crew, producing highest 
grades possible. Must be expert in handling labor. 

WARREN ROSS LUMBER CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 


WANTED—MAN FROM EIGHTEEN 
(18) to twenty-five (25) years of age as salesman and 
estimator, one who can draw plans of residences and 
conclude contracts with owner. Also required for office 
work. 
Address 


State in first letter 
Address AMARILLO 


























“*S. 124,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—CREDIT MAN 


If you have had experience as credit manager in retail 
lumber, coal, etc., know positively that you are capable 
of holding accounts receivable down to a minimum, and 
desire a permanent position in a Chicago suburban yard, 
Write “S.  120,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Wisconsin hemlock and hardwood graders. Opening for 
good salesman covering Wisconsin and Minnesota ter- 
ritory. . 
Address 








“S. 115,’’ care American Lumberman, 






























































WANTED—AGGRESSIVE YARD MANAGER 
For Iowa county seat town. Fine opportunity for 
right man. State age, nationality and salary desired 
in first letter. 

Address “S. 116,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED AS 
Yard superintendent or foreman. Can handle large 
volume. Would consider other positions having had 
experience in all branches. References. 
Address “TT, 123,”’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—COMPETENT LIST ESTIMATOR 
Sash and door jobbing house, central territory. 

Address *“S. 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED: BRIGHT ENERGETIC, YOUNG MAN 
To run small yard in Michigan. Give references and 
stute wages, 

Address 





“R. 112,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Good practical foreman to operate box factory planing 
mill, three double surfacers and one resaw., Steady 
work. Wisconsin point. 

Address “Pp. 102,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—EXPERIENCED DETAILER AND 
siller for sash, door and interior finish factory; steady 
position. Address ‘‘K, 132,’’ care American Lumberman. 





























BEST WAY TO GET EMPLOYMENT 


Advertise in the Wanted—Employment columns of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
































WANTED PRODUCING COMMISSION MEN 
By reliable Pacific Coast concern, Fir Spruce Hemlock 
and Pine. 

Address 


“*T, 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: SALESMAN 
For Retail Yard in Detroit. One who is energetic and 
cun produce results. Only hustlers need apply. When 
writing indicate age, experience, salary, references, 
etc. 





Address “T, 106,’" care American Lumberman., 


BY NEW ORLEANS WHOLESALER 
With excellent mill connections, high class representa- 
tives in Chicago and New York sell railroad and in- 
dustrial trade on commission basis. Fine opportunity 
for right men. Address P. O. BOX 997, New Or- 
leans, La. 


SALESMAN WITH SELLING EXPERIENCE 
For wholesale millwork, sash and door jobber. New 
York Metropolitan district. Christian firm. State age, 
salary and experience. 

Address ““T, 103,’ care American Lumberman. 


WE ARE IN WANT OF A FIRST CLASS 
Lumber salesman who is familiar with southern hard 
and softwoods. We are heavy producers of lumber and 
want a high class salesman. Willing to pay good sal- 
ary. 

Address 











“*S. 129,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMEN WANTED 

Large wholesaler with exclusive sales arrangements 
with leading manufacturers requires the service of sev- 
eral salesnfen who have a wide acquaintance with wood 
consuming factories and industrial plants using Idaho 
and western white pine lumber and shooks. We have 
open the following territory: New York City, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Pittsburgh and all territory ad- 
jacent to these cities. Good commission and adequate 
advances to responsible parties that would handle our 
account exclusively. State age, experience, present or 
last employer. Confidential. Address THE UNION 
WHOLESALE LUMBER CO., Youngstown, Ohio. 


SALESMEN 

Manufacturer of southern pine and hardwoods with large 
production and long cut will place salesmen Ohio and 
Indiana near future. Want successful men acquainted 
this territory who have some knowledge hardwoods. Ad- 
vise fully regarding experience, state salary wanted 
to start and give reference first letter. Confidential. 

Address “RR. 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMEN WANTED 

20 lumber salesmen of good standing who have or can 
establish office in supply or market center to associate 
themselves with nation wide selling company. No in- 
vestment except office, full time and expenses. You to 
receive full earnings produced. Experience and willing- 
ness to help build strong organization absolutely essen- 
tial. 

Address ‘“‘TRANSIT,’’ 303 Bank Block, Denver, Colo. 


WANTED: 
Short leaf yellow pine manufacturer wants representa- 
tive for Central and Southern New York, Western 
Pennsylvania. Output twenty-five “million per year. 
Salary and commission. Must be familiar with retail 
trade in above territory. Address ‘‘ALABAMA MILL,” 
care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMMISSION SALESMEN 
To sell North Carolina and Southern Pine on commis- 
sion. Write for further information. 
HANKS LUMBER COMPANY, New Bern, N. C. 


WEST COAST MANUFACTURER & WHOLESALER 

Highest rating, many years established, wants reliable 

commission sales representatives. Exclusive territory. 
Address “kK. 106,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMMISSION MEN 

Chicago wholesaler of Pacific coast woods has very de- 
sirable territories vacant. Must be hustlers. 

Address “A. 135,’’ care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—SALESMEN 

To sell southern pine and gulf red cypress lumber on a 
commission basis. 

ELM OITY LUMBER COMPANY, New Bern, N. O. 


























ACCOUNTANT—AUDITOR 
Capable taking full charge accounts in wholesale, re- 
tail or manufacturing, wants responsible position. Sal- 
ary around $175.00. 
Address Tl’, 124,’’ care American Lumberman. 


STENOGRAPHER & BOOKKEEPER 
10 yrs.’ experience. Familiar with all branches of 
lumber detail. 
Address 





“T. 132,’’ care American Lumberman. 


RELIABLE PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
At present employed, want change of climate, 20 years’ 
experience handling men and machines. 10 years’ ex- 
perience as foreman in moulding dept. for interior 
finish factory. A-1 references. 
Address “Tl, 133,’’ care American Lumberman. 








YOUNG MAN POSSESSiNG 
Mill and woods experience wishes position with reliable 
concern where advancement is possible. Knowledge 
stenography and bookkeeping. Location preferably 
Wisconsin, 


Address “T, 125,’’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTED POSITION AS GENERAL MANAGER, 
Of Saw Mill. South preferred. In last thirty years 
have run mills from 2,500 ft. per day, to 250,000 ft. 
per day. As entire owner in smaller, and from one- 
third to one-half in larger ones. Have bought the 
timber, laid Railroads, logged mill, sawed, Kiln dried, 
assorted and shipped, have financed some. I am hop- 
ing this to attract the notice of some mill that is not 
efficiently managed. Salary not much of an object, 
but hope to get a percent of the profits, if I can make 
any. Best of New York references given. 

Address “T, 108,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE MILL CONNECTIONS 
Energetic live wire salesman operating in Chicago and 
Illinois territory wants several good mill connections 
on commission basis. Can get results. Well acquainted 
in Chicago and Illinois territory. 

Address ““T. 122," care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER 
Open for position. Can come at once. 15 years’ experi- 
ence. Address A. H. F., 16 Buffalo St., Elkins, W. Va. 


WANTED—MANAGEMENT RETAIL YARD 
Young married man with five years’ experience, open 
for position as retail yard manager, with live retail 
firm in Northern Illinois or Southern Wisconsin. Man- 
ager for three years. Experience includes bookkeeping, 
selling, collecting, estimating. A-1 references. 

Address “TT, 117,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Ten years’ experience, all hardwoods, mahoganies, for- 
eign woods and softwoods. Four years on road buying 
logs and lumber. Employed as buyer but plant closing 
soon. Permanent position with reputable firm with 
chance for advancement desired. Good education and 
habits. »Married. 
Address “T,. 118,’ care American Lumberman. 


WAREHOUSE SUPERINTENDENT 
Experience S. & D. man with ability and initiative. 
Can improve old plants, to eliminate lost motion, also 
systematize new in all departments. Attorney can 
give legal advice. Address ‘‘WAREHOUSE SUPT.,” 
care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT 
Of special millwork factory, twenty years’ experience, 
can estimate and bill in. Familiar with C. B. A. 
Address “T. 114,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WITH INDIVIDUAL OWNER 
As manager retail lumber yard, where owner has other 
interests or wishes to retire. Wish opportunity to ac- 
quire interest. Must be good town, schools and churches. 
No volume too large. Married. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence house, oilfield, industrial and farm trade. 
Address “T, 131,’ care American Lumberman. 


LADY SECRETARY AND OFFICE ASSISTANT 
Position wanted by competent and thoroughly trained 
private secretary and office assistant with fifteen years 
experience in wholesale and retail trade, covering traf- 
fic, billing and general office work, except bookkeeping. 
Well educated and steady worker. Correspondence 
solicited. References furnished. 

Address ‘*T, 130,’? care American Lumberman. 


AN EXPERIENCED SASH AND DOOR MAN 
Is open for immediate connection as estimator, sales- 
man or executive. Familiar with plan and special 
work. Ability proven. 

Address ““T, 126,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 


Of retail yard. Thoroughly experienced. Aggressive. 
Good reference. Available at once. 









































Address “TT. 129,’’ care American Lumberman. 
BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Age 48. Twenty years’ experience. References. 
J. L. ROBINSON, Rocky Gap, Vu. 
EXECUTIVE ; 
Is open to consider a change. Experienced; competent; 
reliable. Both mill and selling experience southern 


hardwood and pine. Would like to have hardwood de- 
partment of some large pine mill developing theif 
hardwood, or take entire charge of operation for some 
big concern where output justifies salary. 

Address “S. 121,’ care American Lumberman. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR ASSISTANT MANAGER 
Thoroughly acquainted with manufacture of pine and 
hardwoods, efficient, economical executive ready for 
work after July first. Salary dependent on results. 
References. 

Address “S. 181.’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
Always gets results. State what you have and wages. 
Address ELMER MAYS, R. R. No. 3, Proctorville, Ohio. 
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